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MOON’S  PHASES. 

Mean  Time, 

M.  H. 

Full  Moony..Sun.  1.  13  {vist  0  noon. 
Last  Quart.^un.  8.  7  —  9  morn. 

New  Moon, ...Sun.  15.  44  —•  10  morn. 
First  Quart...Mon.  23.  29  10  morn. 

Full  Moon,«.Mon.  30.  4  —  11  after. 
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TERMS,  &c. 

September 

1.  Partridge  shooting  begins. 
23.  Day  and  night  equal. 

29 .  Michaelmas  day. 
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A  PAPER,  signed  purporting  to  be  in  answer  to  a  very  temper¬ 

ate  article,  entitled  “  Modern  Fanaticism,”  which  appeared  in  our  last  Number,  has 
been  put  into  our  hands ;  but  as  the  author,  in  the  fervour  of  his  honest  zeal,  has  for- 
potten  to  say  a  single  word  german  to  the  point  which  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss, 
it  would  l)c  absurd,  as  well  as  useless,  to  insert  it.  At  the  same  time  we  beg  to  state, 
that  our  jKiges  are  open  to  any  writer  who  shall  favour  us  with  a  bonajide  reply  to  the 
article  in  question. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  legible  copy  of  “  Dlomerfogg^  or  the  Foitumte 
Youth,''  which  shall  meet  with  due  consideration.  • 

The  Lines  on  the  Royal  Visit,  like  every  thing  from  the  pen  of  their  author,  arc 
liighly  respectable ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  comply  with  his  request,  for  reasons 
wliich  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  communicating  to  him  in  a  private  letter. 

The  “  Remarks  on  Novel  Writing  and  Poetr*/"  do  credit  to  the  author’s  powers, 
and  will  appear  in  an  early  Number. 

From  the  urgency  of  some  other  matter,  we  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  peruse  the 
Review  of  Dr  Muir’s  Discourses. 

In  its  present  state,  the  “  Reeluse  in  the  Country"  is  by  much  too  expanded  and 
diluted  for  our  Journal ;  unless,  therefore,  we  are  permitted  to  apply  the  {Rruning«knifc, 
wc  fear  we  shall  be  obliged  to  decline  inserting  it  altogether. 

The  brief  and  pithy  notice  of  the  late  republication  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Tracts 
will  appear  in  September ;  as  also  “  Horee  Seniks,  No.  Ill" 

For  reasons  which  will  be  fnivately  explained  to  the  author’s  satisfaction,  Corni- 
lula's  Peep  into  Parliament"  after  being  in  types,  has  been  unavoidably  postponed. 
At  the  some  time,  w^e  cannot  refuse  our  tribute  of  honest  commendation  to  the  ex- 
tremc  felicity,  and  perfect  individuality  of  many  of  the  author’s  characteristic 
sketches.  Few  men,  we  suspect,  arc  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  St 
Stephens. 

The  Philosophy  of  Fiction,  No.  II."  also  unavoidably  delayed,  will  appear  in 
OUT  next  publication. 

Several  articles,  formerly  announced,  and  which  we  have  been  prevented  from  pub¬ 
lishing  this  month,  wiU  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

We  are  happy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  “  Reminiscences  of  Auld  Langsyne, 
No.  III.,'*  which  we  think  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  appear  in  our  next ;  when  we  «!«>  expect  to  be  able  to  give  a  continuation  of 
“  Characters  omitted  in  Crabbe's  Parish  Register"  the  former  portions  of  which  have 
attracted  such  deserved  and  general  notice.  In  fact,  by  many  they  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  veritable  productions  of  Mr  Crabbe’s  pen.  This  is  no  ordinary  compli¬ 
ment. 

It  gives  us  real  pleasure  to  hear  once  more  from  our  sensible  and  shrewd  East- 
Lothian  friend,  “  Arator"  whose  letter  we  shall  lose  no  time  in  laying  before  the 
public. 


The  Review  of  Mr  Hogg’s  “  Three  Perils  of  MatC'  is  reserved  as  a  bonne  bouchc 
for  September.  This  delay,  compulsory  on  our  part,  wc  regret  the  more,  as  the 
Shepherd  has  been  most  unjustly  and  unmcrcifuUy  abused  by  some  of  the  critical 
dictators  of  the  South,  whose  microscopic  eyes  can  detect  a  fault,  without  discovering 
^  atoning  beauty.  That  this  performance  has  great  faults  we  will  not  attempt  to 
^unce^ :  but  it  has  also  great  and  striking  beauti^,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable 
m  thw  age  of  servile  imitation,  it  is  perfectly  original,  both  in  its  design  and  execu¬ 
tion.  Wc  shall  endeavour  to  balance  the  account  between  both. 


(ITo 


Tlie  second  iku  t  of  the  Taper  on  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade  came  too  late  for  t!ic 
present  month. 

•  The  remainder  of  Caleb  ComhiW*  will  probably  appear  in  our  succeeding  Number. 

The  “  Reporter* i  Budget,  No.  II.”  must  be  sent  once  more  to  the  anvil. 

“  The  last  days  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia^*  and  “  A  Visit  to  Paestum,**  which  have 
just  been  received,  and  read  with  much  interest,  wiD  grace  our  succeeding  publication. 

The  “  Poetical  to  IV,  IV,**  will  apjxjar  in  our  next. 

Henry,  the  MinstreVs  Wallace**  the  Iteview  of  Swale’s  Geometrical  Amusement-, 
and  the  Ta|x?r  “  On  Astronomical  Systems,**  were  received  just  as  our  last  foiTn  was 
going  to  press. 
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NAPOLEON  IN  EXILE  ;  OR,  A  VOICE 
FROM  ST.  HELENA.  THE  OPI¬ 
NIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS  OF  NA¬ 
POLEON  ON  THE  MOST  IMPORT¬ 
ANT  EVENTS  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND 
( ;  0  V  F,  R  N  M  E  N  T  ,  I N  1 1 1 S  0  W  N  W  0  R  D  S . 
UV  llAKRY  o'mEAUA,  ESQ.,  HIS 
1. ATE  SURGEON.  LONDON!  1822. 

Bv  the  popolazzo  of  critics  Mr  O’¬ 
Meara,  the  author  of  these  most  in¬ 
teresting  volumes,  has  been  but  scur- 
vily  treated.  The  authenticity  of 
his  statements  has  not  only  been  con¬ 
tested,  but  he  has  been  accused  of 
malicious  and  deliberate  misrepre¬ 
sentation  ;  while  insinuations,  the 
most  odious  and  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  a  man  of  honour  and  edu¬ 
cation,  have  been  scattered  about 
with  the  envenomed  industry,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  that  fiendish  spirit  which 
would  exult  over  a  fallen  enemy, 
and  rake  into  the  very  ashes  of  the 
grave  for  materials  to  feed  its  foul 
I  and  loathsome  voracity.  He  has 
dared  to  shed  a  tear  over  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  that  great  and  singular  be- 
1  ing,  who  so  long  wielded  the  destinies 
of  Europe,  and  before  whom  its  crazy 
i  and  superannuated  despotisms  suc- 
I  cessively  crumbled  into  dust :  he  has 
I  confess^,  that  he  felt  the  influence 
!  of  that  wonderful  character,  which 
I  seemed  to  subdue  into  affectionate  ad- 
j  miration  every  one  who  came  within 
the  magical  circle  of  its  spell :  he 
has  liad  the  honesty  to  describe  what 
he  himself  saw,  and  heard,  and  felt, 
rather  than  what  would  have  suited 
the  t^ovelling  and  paltry  views  of 
tnen  incapable  of  one  lofty,  hallow'ed 

'  OL.  XI. 


or  generous  emotion :  lie  lias  pour- 
trayed,  perhaps  in  too  W'arin  colours, 
the  character  of  a  merciless  and  un¬ 
feeling  jailor,  whoseemetl  only  to  live 
in  the  inhuman  pleasure  he  derived 
from  annoying  and  exulting  over  his 
proud  and  still  unsubilued  captive: 
he  has  had  the  simplicity  to  believe, 
that  the  lion  in  the  toils  was  still  the 
same  noble  and  sovereign  animal  as 
when  he  ranged  the  desart  in  the  full 
pride  of  freedom  and  of  pow’er,  and 
awed  every  living  thing  by  the  token 
of  his  presence :  he  has  been  guilty 
of  these  manifold  offences  and  crimes, 
and  he  must  be  green  indeed  in  ex¬ 
perience  if  he  expected  to  be  easily 
forgiven.  It  is  true,  that  most  of 
the  charges  brought  against  Mr  O’¬ 
Meara’s  book  have  been  groundetl 
solely  on  the  dicta  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  writers  who  have  so  generously 
preferred  them  ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  they  have  made  a  consi¬ 
derable  impression  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  both  of  the  book  and  its  author. 
Tliis,  however,  will  surprise  nobody 
who  reflects  how  muen  easier  and 
pleasanter  it  is  to  believe  than  to  /«- 
vestigate,  and  how  vast  is  the  multi¬ 
tude,  who  take  not  only  their  politi¬ 
cal  and  literary,  but  even  their  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  upon  trust.  Add  to 
this,  that  these  vitujierative  dicta 
have  received  a  colour  of  plausibility 
from  garbled  extracts,  and  dislocated, 
discontinuous,  and  unexplained  quo¬ 
tations, — and  the  whole  secret  of  the 
hue  and  erv  that  has  been  set  up  a- 
gainst  this  nonest-heatted  son  of  Ks- 
culapius  will  be  revealed.  It  is 
surely  melancholy  to  observe,  in  an 


I  ^‘2  *  Xujiolcim 

eiilightcncdj  anJ,  generally  speaking, 
liberal  age,  when  wars  have  been 
turned  into  peace  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth, — when  the  angry  feelings  of 
national  rivalry  and  hostility  have 
had  seven  long  years  to  subside, — 
when  upstarts — with  one  exception — 
have  been  dethroned  and  legitimates 
restored, — and  when  our  arms  have 
been  crowned  with  the  most  unri¬ 
valled  and  uiulisputed  success ; — it  is 
surely  a  melancholy  consideration, 
that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  truth 
must  not  be*  told  of  a  fallen  enemy, 
even  when  his  ashes  are  consigntd 
to  their  final  resting-place,  and  that, 
like  the  Romans  in  the  case  of 
Hannibal,  we  must  persecute  the 
very  memory  of  our  once  great  and 
formidable  enemy.  But  it  is  with 
this,  as  w’ilh  all  sj>ecies  of  persecu¬ 
tion  ;  it  serves  no  other  end,  ex¬ 
cept  to  promote  more  effectually  the 
very  purpose  which  it  seeks  to  ob¬ 
struct,  and  to  force  the  generous  and 
the  high-minded  to  run,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  into  the  opposite  -extreme,  and 
to  become  the  panegyrists  of  those 
characters  of  which,  in  other  circum¬ 
stances,  they  would  have  been  the 
severe  and  impartial  historians.  Not 
that  we  mean  to  be  rated  as  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte :  not 
that  we  are  blind  to  the  errors  he 
committed,  the  crimes  he  sanction¬ 
ed,  or  the  glorious  opportunities  of 
securing  to  himself  the  never-dying 
admiration  of  mankind  which  he 
contemnetl,  or  neglected  to  improve. 
Wc  believe,  as  firmly  as  his  greatest 
enemies,  that  his  was  a  character 
«leeply  shaded  ;  but  we  do  not,  like 
them,  believe  that  it  was  one  un¬ 
mixed,  unredeemed  compound  of 
meanness,  baseness,  and  atrocity :  the 
foulest  stain  which  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  credulity  of  one  man,  and  the 
eager  rage  of  h\s former  employers  at¬ 
tempted  to  fix  on  the  character  of  Na- 
lx)leon — the  poisoning  the  sick  of  his 
own  army  at  Jaffa — was  disbelieved 
by  many  from  the  first  (thanks  to 
the  honest  boldness  of  the  late  Dr 
Clarke,)  and  is  now  abandoned  by 
the  original,  though  innocent  propa¬ 
gator  of  the  calumny,  as  w^ell  as  by 
all  candid  and  liberal  persons.  Na¬ 
poleon  8  very  reverses  have  been  fa¬ 
vourable  to  his  character.  Many  of 
the  aristocracy  of  our  own  country, 
who  had  op|x>rtunities  of  conversing 
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with  him  in  Elba,  and  of  turning  his 
attention  to  the  stories  that  had  been 
propagated  respecting  him  by  the 
English  Treasury  Journals,  left  him 
with  their  minds  disabused,  and 
with  far  different  impressions  of  his 
character  from  those  they  had  recei¬ 
ved  when  contemplating  it  through 
the  media  just  alluded.  Time  and 
chance,  too,  have,  as  usual,  aided  the 
progress  of  truth  ;  while  our  easy 
intercourse  witli  the  continent,  so 
long  shut  against  us,  has  enabled 
us  to  compare  the  statements  of  the 
Emperor  nimself  wdth  those  of  his 
servants  and  subjects,  w'ho  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  general  bearing  of 
his  policy,  no  less  than  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  acts  of  his  government. 
And  the  result  has  been,  that  the  re¬ 
morseless  monster,  whom  we  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  load 
with  every  term  of  reproach  that 
was  most  weighty,  and  whose  very 
name  was  used,  like  the  story  of  Raw- 
Ilead-and-Bloody-Boncs,  to  conjure 
unruly  children,  turns  out  to  have 
been  a  man  of  the  most  inordinate 
ambition  indeed,  but  susceptible  of 
the  utmost  constancy  in  friendship, 
— iwssessed  of  all  the  domestic  chari¬ 
ties  and  affections, — passionately  be¬ 
loved  and  almost  adored  by  all  who 
came  within  the  more  immediate  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  personal  character, — 
idolized,  not  merely  by  the  French, 
but  even  by  the  nations  he  conquer¬ 
ed,— and  who  mounted  the  throne,  and 
assumed  the  sovereign  power,  at  the 
expence  of  few'er  crimes  than  any 
usurper  that  ever  lived,  if  we  except 
our  ow’n  Cromw’ell, — certainly,  in 
many  respects,  an  inferior  man.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mr 
O’Meara's  book  is,  that  it  will  tend, 
in  a  high  degree,  to  increase  this  fa¬ 
vourable  reaction  of  public  opinion, 
by  placing,  in  a  new  and  interesting 
point  of  view,  the  unsubdued  energy 
of  a  mind  upon  which  Nature  had 
lavished  many  of  her  rarest  and 
choicest  gifts ;  and  which,  in  spite  of 
misfortune,  captivity,  and  exile,  re¬ 
tained  its  innate  and  characteristical 
vigour  to  the  last. 

As  long  as  Admiral  Sir  George 
Cockburn  continued  in  the  command 
at  St.  Helena,  things  went  on  with 
tolerable  smootliness.  No  odious  and 
frivolous  restrictions  were  imposed 
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on  the  imperial  captive.  Napoleon 
admired  the  blunt  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  honesty,  and  straight-forward 
dealing  of  the  seaman ;  and  was  sa¬ 
tisfied,  that  every  indulgence  was 
granted  him  which  was  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  security  of  detention, 
(.’omplaints  certainly  there  were ; 
but  so  hearty  and  zealous  was  the 
Admiral  in  removing  the  grounds  of 
them,  or  in  convincing  his  prisoner 
that  neither  the  letter  nor  tenor  of 
Iiis  instructions  would  allow  him  to 
go  farther  in  the  way  of  indulgence, 
that  the  best  understanding  existed 
during  Sir  George's  stay  in  the  Island, 
and  he  was  tlie  frequent  guest  of 
the  Ex-emperor.  But  the  fates  above 
decreed  that  Sir  George  should  soon 
give  place  to  another  man,  every  w'ay 
better  qualified  for  the  office ;  and 
tlie  following  passage  shews  how 
soon  the  mind  of  Napoleon  had  been 
biassed  in  disfavour  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe ; 

Na|K)lcon,  after  a  few  questions  of  no 
importance,  asked  me,  in  both  French 
ami  Italian,  in  the  presence  of  Count  Las 
Cases,  the  following  questions  : — “  You 
know  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  my 
application  that  you  were  appointed  to 
attend  upon  me.  Now  I  want  to  know 
from  you,  precisely  and  truly,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  in  what  situation  you  conceive 
yourself  to  be,  whether  as  my  surgeon,  as 
!M.  Maingaud  was,  or  the  surgeon  of  a 
prison-ship  and  prisoners  ?  Whether  you 
have  orders  to  report  every  trifling  occur¬ 
rence,  or  illness,  or  what  I  s<iy  to  you,  to 
the  governor  ?  Answer  me  ciuididly  ; 
What  situation  do  you  conceive  yours^ 
to  be  in  ?”  I  replied,  “  As  your  surgeon, 
and  to  attend  upon  you  and  your  suite.  I 
have  received  no  other  orders,  than  to 
make  an  immediate  report  in  case  of  your 
l)cing  taken  seriously  ill,  in  order  to  have 
promptly  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
other  physicians.”  “  First  obtaining  my 
consent  to  call  in  others,”  demanded  he, 

“  is  it  not  so  ?”  I  answered,  that  I  would 
certainly  obtain  his  previous  <x>nsent  He 
then  said,  “  If  you  were  ap[X)inted  as  sur¬ 
geon  to  a  prison,  and  to  report  my  con¬ 
versations  to  the  governor,  whom  I  take 
to  Ikj  un  capo  di  spjoni^  1  would  never 
sec  you  apiin.  Do  not”  continued  he,  (on 
my  replying  that  I  w'as  placed  about  him 
as  a  surgeon,  and  by  no  means  as  a  spy,) 

“  suppose  that  I  take  you  for  a  spy ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  never  had  the  least 
occasion  to  find  fault  with  you,  and  1 
have  a  friendship  for  you,  and  an  esteem 
for  your  character,  a  greater  prewf  of 
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which  1  could  nut  give  you,  than  asking 
you  candidly  your  own  opinion  of  your  si¬ 
tuation  ;  as  you,  being  an  Englishman, 
and  |>aid  by  the  English  government, 
might  perhaps  be  obliged  to  do  what  I 
have  asked.”  I  replied  as  before  said, 
and  that  in  my  professional  capacity  1 
did  not  consider  myself  to  belong  to  any 
jwticular  country.  “  If  I  am  taken  se¬ 
riously  ill,”  said  he,  “  then  acquaint  me 
with  yotir  opinion,  and  ask  my  consent  to 
call  in  others.  This  governor,  during  the 
few  days  that  1  w’as  melancholy,  aiul  had 
a  mental  afHiction  in  cx)nscquence  of  the 
treatment  I  receive,  w'hich  prcventcxl  me 
from  going  out,  in  order  that  1  might  not 
ennuyer  others  with  my  afflictions,  wanted 
to  send  his  physician  to  me  under  the 
]Tretext  of  inquiring  after  my  health.  I 
desired  Bertrand  to  tell  him,  that  I  had 
not  sufficient  confidence  in  his  physician 
to  take  any  thing  from  his  hands.  That 
if  I  were  really  ill,  I  would  send  for  you, 
in  W’hom  I  have  confidence,  but  that  a 
physician  was  of  no  use  in  such  cases, 
and  that  I  only  wanted  to  be  left  alone. 
I  understand  that  he  j)ro|X)sed  an  officer 
should  enter  my  chamber  to  see  me,  if  I 
did  not  stir  out.  Any  person,”  continued 
he  with  much  emotion,  “  wiio  endeavours 
to  force  his  way  into  my  apartment,  shall 
lie  a  corpse  the  moment  he  enters  it.  If 
he  ever  eats  bread  or  meat  again,  I  am 
not  Napoleon.  This  I  am  determined 
on  ;  I  know  that  I  shall  be  killed  after¬ 
wards,  as  w’hat  can  one  do  against  a 
camp  ?  I  have  faced  death  too  many  times 
to  fear  it.  Besides,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  governor  has  been  sent  out  by  I.ord 
■  ■  — .  1  told  him  a  few  days  ago,  that  if 

he  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  me,  He  would 
have  a  very  good  opportunity,  by  sending 
somebody  to  force  his  w'ay  into  my  cham¬ 
ber.  That  I  would  immediately  make  a 
corpse  of  the  first  that  entered,  and  then 
I  should  be  of  course  divspatched,  and  he 
might  write  home  to  his  govcminent, 
that  “  Bonaparte*^  w’as  killed  in  a  brawl. 
I  also  told  him  to  leave  me  alone,  and 
not  to  tonnent  me  with  his  hateful  pre¬ 
sence.  I  have  seen  Prussians,  Tartars, 
Cossacs,  Calmucks,  &c.  but  never  before 
in  my  life  have  I  beheld  so  ill-favoured, 
and  so  forbidding  a  cpuntenance.  Jlportc 
le  ( diahle )  empreint  sur  sun  visage,* 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  testimony  to  the  merits  of  our 
gallant  countryman  Sir  John  Moore, 
whose  military  talent  sit  has  for  some 
time  been  the  fashion  to  undervalue, 
if  we  are  correctly  informed,  even 
among  some  of  those  who  misled  him 
by  fa£e  intelligence,  will  be  duljr  ap¬ 
preciated  by  tlie  numerous  admirers 
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anti  fricnils  of  that  almost  perfect 
model  of  a  soldier. 

He  then  spoke  of  some  English  olTiccrs. 
“  Moore,**  said  he,  “  was  a  brave  soldier, 
an  excellent  officer,  and  a  man  of  talent. 
He  made  a  few  mistakes,  which  were  pro¬ 
bably  inseparable  from  the  difTicultics 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
caused  perhaps  by  his  information  having 
misled  him.**  This  eult^um  he  repeated 
more  than  once ;  and  ol»served,  that  he 
had  commanded  the  rcscr\’c  in  Egypt, 
where  he  had  lichaved  verj’  well,  and  dis¬ 
played  talent.  I  remarked,  that  Moore 
was  always  in  front  of  the  Ixattlc,  and  was 
generally  unfortunate  enough  to  be  wound¬ 
ed.  “  Ah  !**  said  he,  “  it  is  necessary 
sometimes.  He  died  gloriously — he  died 
like  a  soldier.**  Menou  was  a  man  of 
courage,  hut  no  soldier.  “  You  ought  not 
to  have  taken  Eg}pt.  If  Richer  had  lived, 
you  would  never  have  conquered  it.  An 
army  without  artillery  or  cavalry.  The 
Turks  signified  nothing.  Klcbcr  W'as  an 
irreparable  loss  to  France  and  to  me.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  brightest  talents  and 
the  greatest  bravery.  I  have  composed 
the  historv'  of  my  own  campaigns  in 
h'g}  pt,  and  of  yours,  while  I  was  at  the 
Briars.  But  1  want  the  Monitcurs  for 
the  dates.** 

If  tlic  following  statement  be  cor¬ 
rect — and  it  is  only  given  on  the 
autliority  of  Honajiarte’s  inaitre  d' 
liotel — it  specifies  a  singular,  and,  as 
matters  afterwards  turned  out,  a 
striking  motive  for  Napoleon’s  depar¬ 
ture  from  Elba,  and  second  assump¬ 
tion  of  tlic  imperial  dignity. 

Informed  by  Cipriani,  that  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1815  he  had  been  sent  from 
Elba  to  Leghorn,  to  purchase  100,000 
francs  worth  of  furniture  for  Na|K)leon*s 
Halacc.  During  his  stay,  he  l)ecame  very 
intimate  with  a  person  nanicd  *  *  *, 
w  ho  had  a  *  *  *  at  Vienna,  from  w  hom 
a  iwivate  intimation  was  sent  to  him,  that 
it  was  the  determination  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna  to  send  the  ein|)eror  to  St 
Helena,  and  even  lud  sent  him  a  |)aper 
contaming  the  substance  of  the  agreement, 
a  copy  of  which  he  gave  to  Cipriani,  w’ho 
departed  instantly  for  Elba,  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  information  he  had  received  to 
the  Emperor.  This,  with  the  confirmation 
which  he  afterwards  received  from  M  •  •  • 
^  *  *  *  M  •  •  •  at  Vienne,  contribu¬ 
ted  to  determine  Napoleon  to  attempt  the 
recover)-  of  his  throne. 

Napoleon,  when  angry,  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  plRin-siK)ken  gen¬ 
tleman.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  wc  think. 
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must  be  of  ibis  opinion.  \Vliat  the 
governor's  feelings  must  have  been 
w’hen  he  found  himself  rated  at  his 
true  value,  by  the  proud-spirited  be¬ 
ing  whom  he  had  sought  to  depress 
and  subdue,  by  petty  vexations,  in¬ 
cessant  interference,  anil  brutal  dis¬ 
courtesy,  wc  leave  to  other  people  to 
conjecture.  Wc  hardly  know’  a  man 
who  w’ould  have  been  the  object  of 
the  following  bitter  remarks  for  any 
thing  short  of  a  crowm  itself.  The 
iron  must  have  penetrated  into  his 
very  vitals. 

He  then  said,  “  that  governor  came 
here  yesterday  to  annoy  me.  He  saw  me 
walking  in  the  garden,  and  in  consequence 
I  could  not  refuse  to  see  him.  He  want¬ 
ed  to  enter  into  some  details  with  me, 
about  reducing  the  cxpcnccs  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  He  had  the  audacity  to  tell 
me  that  things  were  as  he  found  them, 
and  that  he  came  up  to  justify  himself: 
that  he  had  come  up  tw  o  or  three  times 
before  to  do  so,  but  that  I  was  in  a  bath. 
I  replied,  ‘  No,  Sir,  I  w-as  not  in  a  bath, 
but  I  ordered  one,  on  purpose  not  to  sec 
you.  In  endeavouring  to  justify  yourself, 
you  make  matters  worse.*  He  said  that 
I  did  not  know  him  ;  that  if  I  knew  him, 
I  should  change  my  opinion.  ‘  Know 
you,  Sir,*  I  answered,  ‘  How-  could  I  know 
you  ?  People  make  themselves  known 
by  their  actions ;  by  commanding  in 
battles.  You  have  never  commanded  in 
battles.  You  have  never  commanded  any 
but  vagabond  Corsican  deserters,  Pied¬ 
montese  and  Neapolitan  brigands.  I 
know  the  name  of  every  English  general 
who  has  distinguished  himself,  but  I  never 
heard  of  you,  except  as  a  scrivano  to 
BHichcr,  or  as  a  commandant  of  brigands. 
You  have  never  commanded,  or  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  men  of  honour.*  He  said, 
that  he  had  not  sought  for  the  employ- 
menL  I  told  him,  that  such  employ¬ 
ments  were  not  asked  for  ;  that  they  were 
given  by  governments  to  people  who  had 
dislionoured  themselves.  He  said,  that 
he  only  did  his  duty,  and  that  I  ought  not 
to  blame  him,  as  he  only  acted  according 
to  his  orders.  I  replied,  ‘  So  does  the 
hangman.  He  acts  according  to  his  or¬ 
ders.  But  when  he  puts  a  rope  round  my 
neck  to  finish  me,  is  that  a  reason  that  1 
.should  like  that  hangman,  I^ecause  he  acts 
according  to  his  orders  ?  Besides,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  government  could  be 
so  mean  as  to  give  such  orders  as  you 
Muse  to  be  executed.*  I  told  him,  that 
if  he  pleased,  he  need  not  send  up  any 
thing  to  eat.  That  I  w’ould  go  over  and 
dine  at  the  table  of  the  brave  officers  of 
the  53d ;  that  1  w-as  yurc  there  was  not 
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one  of  them  who  would  not  Ik'  happy  to 
•nve  a  plate  at  the  table  to  an  old  soldier. 
That  there  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  who  had  not  more  heart  than  he 
had.  That  in  the  iniquitous  bill  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  they  had  decreed  that  I  was  to  lie 
treated  as  a  prisoner,  but  that  he  treated 
me  worse  than  a  condemned  criminal,  or 
.i  galley  slave,  as  those  were  permitted  to 
receive  ncwsj»aj>ers  and  printed  books, 
which  he  deprived  me  of.  I  said,  ‘  You 
have  power  over  my  body,  but  none  over 
my  soul.  That  soul  is  as  proud,  fierce, 
and  determined,  at  the  present  moment, 
as  when  it  commanded  Europe.*  I  told 
him,  that  he  was  a  shirro  Siciiiano,  and 
not  an  Englishman ;  and  desired  him  not 
to  let  me  see  him  again  mitil  he  came 
with  orders  to  dispatch  me,  when  he 
would  find  all  the  doors  throw'n  open  to 
admit  him. 

“It  is  not  my  custom,’*  continued  he, 

“  to  almsc  any  person,  but  that  man’s 
ellrontery  ]>roduced  l)ud  blood  in  me,  and 
1  could  not  help  expressing  my  sentiments. 
When  he  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me 
licforc  the  admiral  that  he  had  changed 
nothing  ;  that  all  was  the  same  as  w  hen 
he  had  arrived,  I  replied,  ‘  Call  the 
capuiin  of  ordounance  here,  and  ask  hhn, 

I  will  leave  it  to  his  decision.*  This  struck 
him  dumb,  he  w'as  mute. 

“  He  told  me,  that  he  had  found  his 
situation  so  difficult,  that  he  had  resigned. 

I  replied,  that  a  w’orsc  man  than  himself 
could  not  be  sent  out,  though  the  employ¬ 
ment  was  not  one  W’hich  a  galantnoino 
would  w  ish  to  accept.” 

Having  exhibited  Napoleon  in  the 
attitude  of  a  Jupiter  Tonans,  it  is 
luit  fair  to  give  the  governor  his  turn. 
H  e  do  so  with  the  more  satisfaction, 
as  wo  are  convinced  no  limner,  how¬ 
ever  dextrous  in  his  art,  could  have 
Iiit  oft*  so  faithful  a  likeness  of  Sir 
Hudson,  as  that  wise  and  prudent 
individual  has  here  done  of  himself. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  then  walked  about 
for  a  short  time,  biting  his  nails,  and 
asked  me  if  Madame  Bertrand  had  repeat¬ 
ed  to  strangers  any  of  the  convcrsiition 
which  had  passed  between  General  Bona¬ 
parte  and  himself  ?  I  replied,  that  I  was 
not  aw  are  that  Madame  Bertrand  w’as  yet 
acquainted  with  it.  “  She  had  better  not,” 
•'iaid  he,  “  lest  it  may  render  her  and  her 
husliand’s  situation  much  more  unplea- 
than  at  present.”  He  then  repeated 
^omc  of  Napoleon’s  expressions  in  a  very 
angry  manner,  and  said,  “  Did  General 
Bonaparte  teU  you,  Sir,  that  I  told  him 
his  language  was  impolite  and  indecent, 
and  that  I  would  not  listen  any  longer  to 
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it  ?’*  1  said,  “  Xt>,”  ‘‘  Then  it  shewed,” 
obscrvctl  the  governor,  “  great  littleness 
on  the  part  of  General  Bonaixutc,  not  to 
tell  you  the  w  hole.  He  had  better  reflect 
on  his  situation,  for  it  is  in  my  jxiwer  to 
render  him  much  more  uncomfortable 
than  he  is.  If  he  continues  his  abuse,  I 
shall  make  him  feel  his  situation.  He  Ls 
a  prisoner  of  war,  and  I  have  a  right  to 
treat  him  according  to  his  conduct.  77/ 
build  him  «//.”  He  walked  about  for  a 
few  minutes,  rciKating  again  some  of  the 
observations,  which  he  characterised  as 
ungcnilcman-like,  bic,  until  he  had  w’ork- 
cd  himself  into  a  jxission,  and  said,  “  Tell 
General  Bonaparte,  that  he  had  better  Uike 
care  what  he  docs,  as,  if  he  continues  his 
present  conduct,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take 
measures  to  increase  the  restrictions  al¬ 
ready  in  force.”  After  observing  that  he 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  lives 
of  millions  of  men,  and  might  be  again, 
if  he  got  loose ;  he  concluded  by  saying, 

“  I  consider  Ali  Pacha  to  be  a  much  more 
respectable  scoundrel  than  Bonaparte^'' 

Tlic  following  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  characteristic  passages  in 
the  work ;  and,  if  we  arc  not  greatly 
mistaken,  reveals  the  secret  of  Bona- 
partc^s  immense  popularity,  with  at 
least  four-fifths  of  the  F rench  nation. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
correctly  appreciate  the  character  of 
the  Bourbons.  AYe  trust,  however, 
that  the  prophetic  part  of  his  opinion 
will  not  be  realised.  W'^e  should  be 
sorry  to  sec  national  vengeance  fall  on 
the  heads  of  such  miserable  imhccihs; 
that  is,,  could  we  ever  obliterate  from 
our  memories,  the  horrors  of  St  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  thcllcvocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantz,  the  Dragonadc,  and  the  re¬ 
cent  atrocities  jicrpctrated  at  Nismts, 
and  in  other  places  in  the  South  of 
France. 

He  then  conversed  for  a  considerable 
time  about  the  Bourbons.  “  They  want,” 
said  he,  “  to  introduce  the  old  system  of 
nobility  into  the  army.  Instead  of  allow  ¬ 
ing  the  sons  of  peasants  and  ialwurcrs  to 
be  made  generals,  as  they  were  in  my 
time,  they  want  to  ctinline  it  entirely  to 
the  old  nobility,  to  emigres  like  that  old 
blockhead  Montchenu.  When  you  have 
seen  Montchenu,  you  have  seen  all  the 
old  nobility  of  France  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  Such  were  all  the  race,  and  such 
they  have  returned,  ignorant,  vain,  and 
arrogant  as  they  left  it.  Us  n\mt  rirn 
apprisy  ils  n*oni  ricn  onblit.  They  w'cre 
the  cause  of  the  revolution,  and  of  so 
much  bloodshed  ;  and  now,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  exile  and  disgnicc,  they  re- 
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turn,  loaded  with  tlic  Mine  vicca  and 
crimes  for  which  they  were  expatriated, 
to  produce  another  revolution.  1  know 
the  French.  Believe  me,  that  after  six 
or  ten  years,  tiie  whole  race  will  be  mas¬ 
sacred,  and  thrown  into  the  Seine.  They 
are  a  curse  to  the  nation.  It  is  of  such 
us  tltem  tliat  the  Bourbons  want  to  make 
i;eneraU.  1  made  most  of  mine,  dc  la 
iiouc.  Wherever  I  found  talent  and  cou¬ 
rage,  I  rewarded  it.  My  principle  was, 
la  carrier c  ouverte  aujc  ialcn*^  without 
asking  whether  there  w'ere  any  quarters 
of  nobility  to  shew.  It  is  true,  that  1 
sometimes  promoted  a  few  of  the  old  no¬ 
bility,  from  a  principle  of  policy  and  jus¬ 
tice,  but  1  never  re{X)6ed  great  confidence 
in  them.  The  mass  of  tlie  |)eople,’*  con¬ 
tinued  he,  “  now  see  tlie  revival  of  the 
feudal  times ;  they  see,  that  soon  it  will  be 
impossible  for  their  progeny  to  rise  in  the 
army.  Kvery  true  Frenchman  reflects 
with  anguish,  that  a  family,  for  so  many 
years  odious  to  France,  lias  been  forced 
upon  them  over  a  bridge  of  foreign  bayo¬ 
nets.  What  I  am  going  to  recount  will 
give  you  some  ideii  of  the  imbecility  of 
the  family.  When  the  Count  d* Artois 
came  to  Lyons,  although  he  threw  him¬ 
self  on  his  knees  before  the  troops,  in  or¬ 
der  to  induce  them  to  advance  against  me, 
he  never  put  on  the  cordon  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  though  he  knew  that  the  sight 
of  it  w  ould  be  mast  likely  to  excite  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers  in  his  favour,  os  it 
was  the  order  so  many  of  them  lx>re  on 
their  breasts,  and  required  nothing  but 
i>ravery  to  obtain  it.  But,  no,  he  decked 
himself  out  with  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  be  eligible  for  which,  you  must 
prove  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  no¬ 
bility  ;  an  order  formctl  purixiscly  to  ex¬ 
clude  merit,  and  one  w  hich  excited  indig¬ 
nation  in  the  breasts  of  the  old  soldiers. 
We  will  not,*  said  thev’,  ‘  fight  for  orders 
like  tliat,  nor  fw  rniigrcs  like  those,*  he 
had  ten  or  eleven  of  these  imbeciles  as 
aid^dc-camps.  Instead  of  shewing  to  the 
troops  some  of  those  generals  who  had  so 
often  led  them  to  gloiy,  he  brought  ivith 
him  a  set  of  miserabiesy  who  serv'ed  no 
other  purjxise  than  to  recall  to  the  minds 
of  the  veterans  their  former  sufferings  un¬ 
der  the  noblesse  and  the  priests. 

A  report  liaving  been  iinlustriously 
circulated,  tliat  Xaiioleon  hated  tlie 
apjiearance  of  a  Rntish  soldier,  be- 
caiise  it  reminded  him  of  the  loss  of 
a  ter  loo,  he  sent  for  Captain  Pop- 
pleton,  tlic  officer  on  duty  at  Long- 
wood,  and  thus  addressed  him 

^Veli,  A/,  le  cajiUaim'y*  said  be,  1 
iH'lieve  \ou  art  the  senior  captain  of  the 
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53d  P*  “  1  am.'*  “  1  have  an  esteem 
for  the  officers  and  men  of  the  53d.  They 
arc  brave  men,  and  do  their  duty.  1 
have  been  informed,  that  it  is  said  in 
camp,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  offi¬ 
cers.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
them,  that  whoever  asserted  this,  told  a 
falsehood.  I  never  said  or  thought  so ;  1 
shall  be  always  happy  to  see  them.  I 
have  been  told,  also,  that  they  have  been 
prohibited  by  the  governor  from  visiting 
me.**  Captain  Poppleton  replied,  that  he 
believed  the  information  which  he  had 
received  was  groundless,  anti  that  the 
officers  of  the  53d  were  acquainted  with 
the  good  opinion  w'liich  he  had  previous¬ 
ly  expressed  of  them,  w’hich  w  as  highly 
flattering  to  their  feelings.  That  they 
had  the  greatest  res|)ect  for  him.  Na¬ 
poleon  smiled,  and  replied,  Je  ne  suu 
pas  vieiUe  femme,  I  love  a  brave  soldier 
who  has  undergone  le  hapteme  du  feuy 
whatever  nation  he  may  belong  to.** 

At  pp.  117-118,  we  are  favoured 
with  another  sample  of  Sir  Hudson’s 
manner.  1 1  is  very  forcible,  no  doubt, 
and  certainly  proves  that  Sir  Hudson 
was  every  w'ay  worthy  of  his  masters. 

I  saw'  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  afterwards, 
who  asked  me  if  General  Bonaparte  had 
made  any  observations  relative  to  Gene¬ 
ral  Meadc*s  not  having  accepted  the  ofl’er 
made  to  him  ?  1  replied,  that  he  had 
said  he  was  convinced  that  he  (Sir  Hud¬ 
son)  had  prevented  him  from  accepting 
of  it,  and  hiid  desired  me  to  tell  him  that 
such  was  his  opinion.  No  sooner  had  I 
pronounced  this,  than  his  excellency’* 
countenance  changed,  and  he  exclaimed, 
ill  a  violent  tone  of  voice,  “  He  is  a 
d—  d  lying  rascal  1  a  d— — d  black¬ 
hearted  villain  !  I  wished  General  Meade 
to  accept  it,  and  told  him  to  do  so.”  He 
then  W'alkcd  about  for  a  few  minutes  in 
an  agitated  manner,  rejxjating,  “  that 
none  but  a  black-hearted  villain  would 
have  entertained  such  an  idea;”  then 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away.  He 
had  not  proceeded  more  than  aliout  a 
hundred  paces,  when  he  w'hecled  round, 
rode  back  to  where  1  was  standing,  anil 
Said  in  a  very  angry  manner,  “  Tell 
General  Bonaparte,  that  the  assertion  that 
I  fircventcd  General  Mead  from  going  to 
see  him,  c  una  hugia  infamey  e  che  e  un 
hugiardone  che  T  Ita  deito.  Tell  him  my 
exact  words.” 

Our  next  quotation  must  speak  for 
itself.  The  justice  of  all  Nawleon  s 
coinulaiiits  can  only  be  judged  of 
by  those  who  have  read  the  wAo/c 
book;  and  to  those,  we  willingly 
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consign  the  subject.  We  may  only 
be  jK’tinittecl  to  remark^  that  the 
rwimandy  for  it  was  virtually  such, 
issued  to  the  Ex-einpcror,  prohibit¬ 
ing  iiiiu  from  speaking'  to  any  body 
he  mi  ght  accidentally  meet  with,  in 
his  ride  within  the  prescribed  limits, 
is  an  exercise  of  power  so  perfectly 
novel,  that  we  never  met  with  an  in¬ 
stance  of  it  before,  excent  in*  the  case 
of  St  Leon,  when  in  tne  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  previous  to 
the  holy  ceremony  of  an  auto  da  Ji\ 
M'hat  the  eccentric  fancy  of  Mr  (iod- 
win  only  imagined,  it  was  reaerve<l 
for  tlie  still  greater  genius  of  Sir 
1 1  udson  Lowe  to  realise  ;  and  that, 
too,  be  it  remembered,  in  thj  case  of 
the  man  before  wdiom,  in  the  day  of 
his  prosperity,  he  w'ould  have  1k>w- 
ed  his  diminished  head  to  the  dust. 
l*roh  pudor! 

Veramenie,"  said  he,  “  it  requires 
great  resolution  and  strength  of  mind  to 
Kupjwrt  such  an' existence  as  mine  in  this 
horrible  abode.  Every  day  fresh  eolpi  di 
sliln  al  euore  da  questo  bqja,  che  ha  ffiacere 
a  far  di  male.  It  a|Tpears  to  be  his  only 
aimisement.  Daily  he  intKigines  modes 
of  annoying,  insulting,  and  making  me 
undergo  fresh  privations.  He  wants  to 
shorten  my  life  by  daily  irritations.  By 
his  last  restrictions,  I  am  not  permitted 
to  speak  to  any  one  I  may  meet.  To 
people  under  sentence  of  death,  this  is 
not  denied.  A  man  may  be  ironed,  con- 
lined  in  a  cell,  and  kept  on  bread  and 
'vdter,  but  the  liberty  of  speaking  is  not 
denied  to  him.  It  is  a  piece  of  tyranny 
unheard  of,  except  in  the  instance  of  the 
man  with  the  iron  mask.  In  the  tribu¬ 
nals  of  the  Inquisition,  a  man  is  heard  in 
his  o\vn  defence ;  but  I  have  been  con¬ 
demned  unheard,  and  without  trial,  in 
violation  of  all  laws  divine  and  human  ; 
detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  a  time 
«f  peace ;  sej^arated  from  my  wife  and 
child ;  violently  transported  here,  where 
arbitrary  and  hitherto-unknown  restric¬ 
tions  are  imposed  upon  me,  extending 
even  to  the  privation  of  speech.  I  am 
sure,”  continued  he,  “  that  none  of  the 
ministers,  except  Lord  Bathurst,  w'ould 
give  their  consent  to  this  last  act  of  ty* 
rannv.  His  great  desire  of  secrecy  shows 
that  he  is  afraid  of  his  conduct  being 
made  known,  even  to  the  ministers  them¬ 
selves.  Instead  of  all  this  mystery  and 
espumage,  they  would  do  better  to'  treat 
me  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  afhitd 
’^f  any  disclosures  being  made.  You  re¬ 
collect  what  1  said  to  you,  when  this  go- 
'ernor  told  me,  In  presence  of  the  admi¬ 


ral,  that  he  would  send  any  complaints 
we  had  to  make  to  England,  and  get 
them  published  in  the  journals.  You  see 
now,  that  he  is  in  fear  .ind  trembling  lest 
Montholon’s  letter  should  find  its  way  to 
England,  or  be  known  to  the  inhabitants 
hero.  They  pro* css  in  England  to  fur¬ 
nish  all  my  wants,  and  in  fact  they  send 
out  many  things ;  this  man  then  comes 
out,  reduces  every  thing,  obliges  me  to 
sell  my  jdate,  in  order  to  purchase  those 
necessaries  of  life  which  he  either  denies 
altogether  or  supplies  in  quantities  so 
small  as  to  be  insutlicient ;  im[x>ses  daily 
new'  and  arbitrary  restrictions;  insults 
me  and  my  followers ;  concludes  witir 
attempting  to  deny  me  the  faculty  of 
sj>eech  ;  and  then  has  the  impudence  to 
write,  that  he  has  changed  nothing.  He 
says,  that  if  strangers  come  to  visit  me, 
they  cannot  speak  to  any  of  my  suite, 
and  wishes  that  they  should  be  presented 
by  him.  If  my  son  canre  to  the  island, 
and  it  w'cre  required  that  he  sliould  l)e 
presented  by  him,  I  would  not  see  him. 
You  know,”  continued  he,  “  that  it  was 
more  a  trouble  than  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
receive  many  of  the  8trai»gers  who  ar¬ 
rived  ;  some  of  whom '  merely  came  to 
gaze  at  me,  as  they  would  at  a  curious 
beast;  but  still  it  was  consoling  to  have 
the  right  to  see  them  if  I  pleased.” 

'\V’’e  give  next,  a  sketch  of  charac¬ 
ter  : — 

I  asked  him,  whom  he  thought  had 
been  the  best  minister  of  police,  Savary 
or  Fouche  ?  adding,  that  both  of  them 
had  a  bad  reputation  in  England.  Sa¬ 
vary,”  said  he,  “  is  not  a  had  man ;  on 
the  contrary,  Savary  is  a  man  of  a  gootl 
heart,  and  a  brave  soldier.  You  have 
seen  him  weep.  He  loves  me  w  ith  the 
affection  of  a  son.  Tlie  English,  who 
have  been  in  France,  w'ill  soon  undeceive 
your  nation.  Fouche  is  a  miscreant  of 
all  colours— a  priest,  a  terrorist,  and  one 
w  ho  took  an  active  part  in  many  bloody 
scenes  in  the  revolution.  He  is  a  man 
W'ho  can  worm  all  your  secrets  out  of  you 
with  an  air  of  calm  and  of  unconcern. 
He  is  very  rich,”  added  he,  “  but  his 
riches  were  badly  acquired.  There  was 
a  tax  upon  gambling-liouscs  in  Paris, 
but,  as  it  was  an  infamous  way  of  gain¬ 
ing  money,  1  did  not  like  to  profit  by  it, 
and  therefore  ordered  that  the  amount  of 
the  tax  should  be  appropriated  to  an  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  poor.  It  anaounted  to  some 
millions ;  but  Fouch6,  who  had  the  col¬ 
lecting  of  the  imjxwt,  put  many  of  them 
into  his  ow'n  pockets,  and  it  w'as  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  discover  the  real  yearly 
sum-total.” 

Coming  from  such  a  quarter,  the 
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•  ;:^  <jr-^  «  f^Auai.  tod  1  is 

1  *iL<d.  f.*  ’•toe  to  pcton^viST 
tfrtTxr^Ai  ikSitrc  of  itoe  eA^v^jbtooai  ? 

-  T.  ?V  <v4i»  tto  jiKtmintnr  co4i*  atol 
tv  cvrrtTtf  of  >k«v«,’*  ivpCW  Nj6^'» 
o.'iu  “*  1  'Tjtt  a  ij^  drnf  tv»  bdCowl 
-jd  niiie^  a  cj^-toaKkn  of  tto  waitor  ^ 
i.'S  »ctr*  boKTxr,  acki  tto  <ntr«w  cv4d 
Sai  -^Tk^T  cvTrurfccociiU  urtdl  2to«t  tto 
f  IVcvraSir^  tv«niT  d*T»  iat«r  ttoa 
r.  >e^js  ti:is  :Lnte-  Wtoie  I  w»  at  Mv'v- 
.r'^,  tS:  oomJ  ara5  ae  thiw  of  tto  ttonavv 

and  vats  as  tto  FtotiHi  cvatkl 

-  ^wi'jwtLTv  Nrar :  tot  on  tto  tsuirto 
:Srrr>.ar»rtor  mivk.  <t^tie«n  dACTvots* 
o.^uArq-^aithr  wnr^  all  tto  torsos 

ATSs^vd.  la  one  o^t  I  kx«  thim 
.v^itani-  Tto  artiBenr«  of  which  1  had 

•  <  iiunirod  riifONs  tnks  in  a  treat  mea> 

t>>  to  atondonoi :  noktor 
».-‘jr.v^a3cjon  ikt  pcvntsaotts  cvaiM  to  car- 
rod.  We  conld  not  make  a  rycowwari*. 

<  •  V.  vo  sond  ont  an  adranco  of  uaeo  on 
'♦-.-NoSKSk  to  discooor  tto  war,  throng 
'.So  wir.t  of  torsos.  Tto  si;>ktor»  kvt 
'.  Vt  s^rnts.  fett  inK»  ctnfhsnrv  and  K>sf 
.*vvr  iortsos.  Tto  mewt  tihliB^  thin^  a- 
tl>etn.  Kvhu-  cr  iro  uten  wore 
i^u’S.'vn:  tv'  tn^ton  a  whole  tottalkrt. 

I  kev'taof  tv^rtor,  ther  wan- 

ioToi  atonit  in  sosorh  of  fire.  Parties, 
Sco  ioni  out  on  dulY  in  advance,  aton- 
Vexvi  their  {vtsts,  and  went  to  wk  the 
rvi's  a:  warotin^  ttomsolvos  in  tto 
Thor  so^v'jated  in  all  directions, 
wiT.x'  hcljhrss,  and  firll  an  ease  jrey  to 
■  V  t.-rvin-.  IHtors  lay  down,  ^  askv|v 

*  hlxxvi  enme  <Km  thetr  nostriK 
i-Ai.  >.’evpir^,  they  died.  In  this  man- 
■vr  ttKiusands  perished.  Tto  IVles  sav- 

Axne  tf  thew  horses  ami  arliHerr,  tot 
’>f  I  tench,  and  the  soldiers  td"  the  other 
-•jtx'os  1  hml  with  roe,  were  m>  krtger 
Nxroe  men.  In  particular,  the  caval- 
i=urrirvd.  Out  of  forty  thousand,  1 
d.'  tKH  think  that  three  thousand  were 
Had  it  not  toett  for  that  fire  at 
Mvseov,  1  should  have  succuoded.  1 
»^Hj.d  have  wintered  there.  There  were 
that  city  aliout  forty  thousand  citiaens 
whv»  were  in  a  manner  slaves.  For  you 
must  know  that  the  Russian  nobiUly  keeji* 
their  vassals  in  a  sort  of  slavery.  I  uxnikl 
hsve  pTvvlaimed  liberty  to  all  the  daves 
m  Russia,  and  abolished  vassala^  ami 
t'^ity.  This  wvHild  have  iworured  roe 
the  union  of  an  immense  and  a  powerful 
I^tiy.  I  would  cither  ha\-e  rootle  a  peace 
^t .  losrow,  or  else  I  wouM  have  maivhetl 
c  tv\t  year  to  IMersbursfh.  .\lexan- 
VOl,.  XI. 
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M  W4IS  assttr.d  of  to  ami  «wt  Im  Jto- 
smaais,  raoiabiMOS,  ami  sto|«  %>  Fa^^rbmJL 
Hjfel  ik  mu  Seen  for  ttok  finrv  I 
have  smewedoi  im  every  ttoi^.  I  tout 
ttoea  two  dsv^  tv:».ee«  vx  a  ^:tvut  akUwet 
a:  M.wkwa :  I  anacked  tto  ar- 

Bay  cf  two  hmnJtod  ami  ttov^ssaml 
«ovo|e,  emcKmetod  up  K'  ctour  mvks, 
wikh  ntorty  ttovatand,  aad  tocafily  dtfomt- 
cd  ttomv  toveoty  ttomcsimi  Kwj&kans  toy 
ufvrn  tto  tohk  Ttoy  hai  tto  ifeupuhkmv 
to  say  that  ttoy  had  lemmed  ito  tocCe, 
tto«^  rwv  day's  acher  I  nksrvtod  imit' 
Alcmw.  1  w  as  to  tto  mmJbt  vU  a  mm'' 
efty,  pcovimomed  for  a  year,  for  to  Rms- 
sxa  ttoy  abvays  Vk>  to  pcv'vvsfoms  for  svs 
versl  uvkKs  Srkee  tto  sets  to. 

;to.eeis  of  aK  kuvds  were  to  |>lcMy,  Tto 
tomnw  of  tto  totobitarts  were  well  |uv^- 
vikd,  and  many  had  even  kR  them  aev- 
vants  to  attend  u^vn  ms,  la  snoB4  tu 
itottt  there  was  a  m.ue  ktl  by  tto  |u»> 
priecor,  tto  l>e«eh  kV^ers  wto 

twi,  ivtssfc^vQ  to  take  care  of  itok  thr- 
nilaxe  and  vutor  thtors :  that  they  hml 
Wd  every  artick  rweetsary  Ru  tuu  wants, 
and  hop^  to  leturo  to  a  fow  tkty's,  whcM 
tto  ecn(ervr  Akxartoer  had  accvwanKxto 
ted  luaners,  at  which  tune  ttoy  UKtokl 
he  ha(V('y  to  see  us.  Many  Udka  le- 
mained  tohtod.  They  kmur  that  I  hml 
Iven  in  Betiin  ami  Vienna  with  luy  at- 
nnes,  and  that  no  tojury  had  been  Auve 
to  the  tohahiiants :  and,  imvvxner,  they 
ex^iavted  a  s^uevly  |x.ncev  We  wkuv'  in 
ho|ess  iVT  er^wiiv;  ourselves  uv  winter 
quarters,  w  ith  every  jevkqject  of  suvveas 
in  the  speit'.^.  Two  vlav^  ai^er  v>ur  am- 
val,  a  we  was  dvstvveeed,  whk*h  at  fiwi 
was  mu  sui'^xxwd  to  to  alanniiy^,  but  tv» 
hav'e  been  cuused  by  tto  sokliers  ktndlinj; 
their  fires  lvx»  near  tto  tomses,  wlnv'h 
were  chiedy*  vf  w  vxxU  I  w  as  an^  at 
this,  axKl  issuvd  very  siricl  k>r\kua  vui  tto 
subject  to  the  cvunuvaixlints  vU'  ie|tt- 
inents  ami  others^  The  next  day  it  havl 
advaiKvd,  but  still  mU  so  as  to  $ivx'  se¬ 
rious  alamv  However,  atVaid  that  it 
m^^ht  gain  ui>vn  us  1  w  v»nl  out  mi  horse¬ 
back,  amt  gave  every  vlUeciku)  to  extin¬ 
guish  it.  The  iwxt  nvuntog  a  vk4ent 
wiml  arose,  and  the  fire  spiend  with  tto' 
greatest  raimlity.  Some  hundred  mis¬ 
creants  hirvil  foir  that  vlispersaxl 

themselv'es  in  ditlcrent  jurts  of  the  tow  n, 
ami  with  matches  whi^h  they  conceak'd 
umler  their  cloaks  set  on  fire  as  mait> 
houses  to  windwarvl  as  they  cxuikl,  whk'h 
was  easily  done,  in  coivsequeiKV  of  the 
runbostibk'  materials  of  whk'h  ttoy  were 
bu:lU  This  u^her  with  the  vkikiKX' 
«'f  the  w  iml,  rendcrxxl  every  elflut  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the.fire  inotUctuak  1  myself  nar- 
rv»w  ly  escajxxl  with  Ufo.  In  cud«  to  shew 
an  exam\'le,  I  ventuml  iuto  the  midst  of 
U 
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tiM  flamefl,  and  had  my  hair  and  cye- 
lirows  stng^,  and  ray  clothes  Inirnt  off* 
my  back;  but  it  was  in  vain,  as  they  had 
dmtroyed  most  of  the  pumps,  of  which 
there  were  above  a  Uwusand ;  out  of  all 
these,  I  bdieve  that  we  could  only  find 
one  that  was  senriccable.  Besides,  the 
widches  who  had  been  hired  by  Rostop- 
chin  ran  about  in  evory  quarter,  dissemina¬ 
ting  fire  with  their  matches;  in  which  they 
were  but  too  much  assisted  by  the  wind. 
This  terrible  eonfiagration  niincd  every 
thing.  I  was  prepared  fat  every  thing 
but  this.  It  was  unforeseen ;  for  who 
would  have  thought  that  a  nation  would 
have  set  its  capital  on  fire  ?  The  inha- 
Mtants  themselves,  however,  did  all  they 
could  to  extinguish  it,  and  several  of  them 
perished  tn  their  endeavours.  They  also 
brought  before  us  numbers  of  the  incen- 
diariM  with  their  matches,  as,  amidst  such 
9,fopolaxz0y  we  never  could  have  disco¬ 
vered  them  ourselves.  1  caused  about 
two  hundrod  of  these  wretches  to  be  shot. 

'  Had  it  not  been  for  this  fktal  fire,  I  had 
every  thing  my  army  wanted  :  excellent 
winter  quarters ;  stores  of  all  kinds  urere 
in  plenty  ;  and  the  next  year  would  have 
decided  iL  Alexander  W'ould  have  made 
jieace,  or  I  would  have  been  in  Peters- 
burgh.**  1  asked  if  he  thought  that  he 
could  entirely  subdue  Russia  ?  ^  No,** 
replied  Napoleon ;  but  I  would  have 
caused  Russia  to  make  such  a  peace  as 
suited  the  interests  of  France.  I  was 
five  days  too  late  in  quitting  Moscow. 
Several  of  the  generals,**  continued  he, 
were  burnt  out  of  their  beds.  I  myself 
leroained  in  the  Kremlin  until  surround¬ 
ed  with  flames.  The  fire  advanced,  seiz¬ 
ed  the  Chinese  and  India  warehouses, 
and  several  stores  of  oil  and  spirits,  which 
burst  forth  in  flanaes,  and  overwhelmed 
every  thing.  I  then  retired  to  a  country 
house  qf  the  emperor  Alexander's,  distant 
about  a  league  from  Moscow ;  and  you 
may  figure  to  yourself  the  intensity  of 
the  fire,  when  I  tell  you,  that  you  could 
scarcely  bear  your  hands  upon  the  walls 
or  the  windows  on  the  side  next  te 
Moscow,  in  consequence  of  their  heated 
slate.  It  was  the  ^icctacle  of  a  sea  and 
hiUoiwt  of  Are,  a  sky  and  clouds  of  flame  ; 
mountains  of  red  rolling  flames,  like  im- 
waves  of  the  tea,  altcraatdy  burst •* 
«ng  forth  and  rievating  themselves  to 
fine,  and  then  sinking  into  the 
oce«»  of  fiame  below.  Oh,  H  was  the 
^  most  gra^  the  most  sublime,  and  the 
moat  tenrific  tight  the  world  c\  er  bdiekl ! ! 

■ore  the  gallant  author  of 
Military  Annals  of  tlie  Highland 
RegimenU"  must  receive  the  whole 
of  our  next  extract  as  downright 


gospel.  The  present  system  of  our 
military  punishments  has  not  a  more 
intelligent  or  determined  foe  than 
Colonel  Stewart. 

Speaking  about  the  English  soldiers,  he 
observed,  **  the  English  soldier  is  brave, 
nobody  more  so^  and  the  officers  general¬ 
ly  men  of  honour ;  but  1  do  not  think  them 
yet  capable  of  executing  grand  manoeuvre;:. 

I  think  that  if  1  w^ere  at  the  head  of  them 
1  could  make  them  do  any  thing.  How- 
ever,  I  know  them  not  enough  yet,  to 
speak  decidedly.  1  had  a  conva:sation 
w'ith  Bingham  aliout  it ;  and  though  he 
is  of  a  dill'crcnt  opinion,  1  W'ould  alter 
your  system.  Instead  of  the  lash,  1  would 
lead  titem  l)y  the  stimulus  of  lionour.  I 
would  instil  a  degree  of  emulation  into 
their  minds.  I  would  promote  every 
deserving  soldier,  as  I  did  in  France. 
After  an  action,  I  assembled  the  otficerx 
and  soldiers,  and  asked  who  had  acquit, 
ted  themselves  toniktbntvtt  f 

and  promoted  such  of  them  as  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  reading  and  writing.  Those  who 
were  not,  I  ordered  to  study  five  houre  a- 
day,  until  they  had  learned  a  sufficiency, 
and  then  {uroinoted  them.  What  migiit 
not  be  exiiected  from  the  English  army, 
if  every  soldier  hoped  to  be  made  a  gener¬ 
al,  if  he  Ixihaved  well  ?  Bingham  says, 
however,  that  the  greatest  part  of  your 
fx>ldier8arc  brutes,  and  most  be  driven 
by  the  stick.  But  surely,**  continued  he, 

the  English  soldiers  must  be  possessetl 
of  sentiments  sufficient  to  put  them  at 
least  upon  a  level  with  the  sokliers  oC 
other  raitions,  where  the  degratling  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  lash  is  not  used.  Whatever 
debases  man  cannot  be  serviceable.  Bing¬ 
ham  says,  that  none  but  the  dregs  of  the 
canaUU  voluntarily  enter  as  soldiers. 
This  di^raceftil  (lunishinent  is  tl>e  cause 
of  it.  I  would  remove  it,  and  make  even 
the  situation  of  a  private  soldier  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  conferring  honour  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  bore  it.  I  would  act  as  i 
did  in  France.  I  would  encourage  young 
men  of  education,  the  sons  of  m^chants, 
gentlemen,  and  others,  to  enter  as  private 
soldwTS,  aiMl  promote  them  according  to 
their  tnar^s.  1  would  suhstiiute  confine¬ 
ment,  bread  and  water,  the  eoBtempt  of 
his  comrades  (k  ffufru  de  tts  cfws- 
rudesj^  and  such  other  punishments,  fw 
the  lash.  Quanio  U  aoldato  i  awiiHa  c 
disonor&to  colU  fruxlre^  poco  gR  poraw 
la  gloria  •  Vomort  dcUa  ma  pairia  *-  Wbst 
honour  can  a  man  {lossibly  have  who  i*- 

•  “  When  a  soldier  has  ikim  dchssM 
and  dishonoured  l»y  stripes,  ht 
little  for  the  glory  or  the  hfloaer  of  h*^ 
country,”  - 
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/l(,gged  before  hiscomradcb?  He  loses  all 
feeling,  and  would  as  soon  fight  against 
AS  for  his  country,  if  he  were  better  paid 
by  tlie  opixwite  i>arty.  When  the  Aus¬ 
trians  had  iKJssession  of  Italy,  they  in 
\ain  attempted  to  make  soldiers  of  the 
•  Italians.  They  either  deserted  as  last 
;4S  they  raised  them,  or  else,  when  com¬ 
pelled  to  advan<»  against  an  enemy,  they 
ran  away  on  the  first  fire.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  together  a  single  regi¬ 
ment.  When  1  got  Italy,  and  began  to 
raise  soldiers,  the  Austrians  laughed  at 
me,  and  said  that  it  was  in  vain  ;  that 
they  had  been  trying  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians  to  fight,  or  to  make  good  soldiers. 
Nutwithstan^ng  this,  I  raised  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  Italians,  who  fought  with  bra¬ 
very  equal  to  the  French,  and  did  not 
desert  me  even  in  my  adversity.  What 
was  the  canse  ?  I  alxdishod  flogging  and 
the  stick,  which  the  Austrians  had  adopt¬ 
ed.  1  promoted  those  amongst  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  talents,  and  made  many  of 
them  generals.  I  substituted  tumour  and 
emulation  for  terror  and  the  lash.*’ 

AU  the  world  has  heard  of  the  cn<* 
thusiastic  devotion  of  the  French  sol« 
dicry  to  their  favourite  commander, 
who  had  so  often  led  them  to  glory. 
Tlie  peculiar  talent,  for  first  elidting, 
and  availing  himself  of  this  enthusi* 
asm,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  traits  in  Napoleon's  cha¬ 
racter  : 

Napdeon  shewed  me  the  marks  of  two 
wounds :  one  a  very  deep  cicatrice  above 
the  left  knee,  which  he  said  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  first  campaign  of  Italy,  and 
w’as  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  the  sur¬ 
geons  were  in  doubt  whether  it  might  not 
be  ultimately  necessary  to  omimtatc.  He 
^’bserved,  that  when  he  was  wounded,  it 
was  alway  kept  a  secret,  in  order  not  to 
discourage  the  soldiers.  The  other  was 
on  tlte  too,  and  had  been  received  at  Bck- 
muhL  “  At  the  siege  of  Acre,”  contianed 
“  a  shdi  thrown  by  Sydn^  Smith 
fell  at  ray  feet.  Two  soldiers,  who  were 
close  by,  seized,  anddoscly  embraced  me, 
one  in  front,  the  other  on  one  side, 

imd  made  a  rampart  of  t^veir  bodies  fiir 
me,  against  the  cfiect  of  the  shell,  which 
^Moded,  and  overwhelmed  us  with  sand. 
We  sunk  into  the  hole  formed  by  its 
bursting ;  one  of  them  was  wouiKled.  I 
jnade  them  both  oflicers.  One  has  since 
^  a  leg  at  Moscow,  and  commanded  at 
Vincennes  When  I  left  Paris.  When  he 
summoned  by  the  Russians,  he  ic- 

Tk  **  *’**^*^ 

^  leg  he  had  lost  at  Moscow,  he  would 


surrender  the  fortress.  Many  times  in 
my  life,”  continued  he,  ^  ham  I  been 
saved,  by  soldiers  and  officers  throwing 
themselves  before  me  when  1  was  in  the 
most  imminent  danger.  At  Areola,  when 
I  was  advancing,  Colonel  Meuron,  my 
aid-de-oamp,  threw  himsdf  before  me, 
covered  me  with  his  body,  and  received 
the  wound  which  was  denned  for  me. 
He  fett  at  my  feet,  and  his  blood  spouted 
up  in  my  facet.  He  gave  his  fife  to  pre¬ 
serve  mine.  Never  yet,  I  believe,  has 
there  been  such  devotion  shewn  1^  soi- 
diars,  as  mine  have  manifested  for  me.  In 
all  my  misfortunes,  never  has  the  s(2dier, 
even  when  expiring,  been  wanting  to  ase 
—.never  has  man  been  served  more  feifh- 
fully  by  his  troops.  With  the  last  drop 
of  blood  gushing  out  of  their  vrins,  they 
exclainKxl,  Five  T  Empereur  S'* 

Mr  O’Meara  tcUs  us,  in  his  Pre¬ 
face,  that  Napoleon  had  a  peculiar 
felicity  in  hitting  off  a  character ;  tlic 
following  passage  would  seem  to  con¬ 
firm  this  statement.  To  paint  a  cha¬ 
racter  well,  it  must  first  be  thorough¬ 
ly  understood ;  and  certainly  no  man 
ever  possessed,  in  the  same  degree, 
the  jK)wer  of  appreciating  all  that 
was  important  or  valuable  in  a  man, 
and  turning  it  to  account;  whidi, 
of  course,  implies  an  equal  apprehen- 
siou  of  the  (^posite.  Let  us  see : 

^  Moreau,”  said  be,  wai  an  excellent 
general  of  dhrision,  but  not  fit  to  ooov 
mand  a  large  army.  With  a  hundrad 
thousand  men,  Moreau  would  divide  bis 
army  in  different  positions,  oovoringtoada, 
and  would  do  no  more  than  if  he  had 
only  thirty  thousand.  He  did  not  knew 
how  to  profit,  either  by  the  number  of  bis 
troopa,  or  by  their  poeitkauu  Very  cahn 
and  cool  in  the  field ;  he  was  more  col¬ 
lected,  and  better  able  to  command  in  the 
heat  of  an  action,  than  to  make  disposi- 
tkras  prior  to  it.  He  was  often  seat  smcfice- 
ing  his  pipe  in  battle.  Morcaa  was  not 
naturally  a  man  of  a  bad  heart ;  Urn  bofi 
olvoMt,  maii  il  n^mMOtpai  be^meomp  dt  cs- 
racUre,  He  was  led  away  by  his  wife, 
and  another  intriguing  Croole.  Hia  hnv- 
ii^  joined  Piehegru  and  Georges  In  the 
conspiracy,  and,  subsequently,  having 
closed  his  life  fighting  agidnst  his  country, 
will  ever  disgrace  his  memory.  As  a  ge¬ 
neral,  Moreau  was  infinitely  inferior  to 
Desaix,  or  to  Klcbcr,  or  even  to  Soult. 
Of  all  the  generals  I  ever  bad  under  me, 
Desaix  and  Kleber  possessed  the  greatest ' 
talents;  especially  Desaix,  as  Kleber  only 
loved  ^Evy,  inasmuch  os  it  was  the  means 
of  procuring  him  riches  and  {Measures ; 
whereas  Desaix  loved  glory  for  itself,  and 
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despised  every  thing  else.  Desaix  was  Massena,  Uuit  he  never  hepjan  to  act  with 
wholly. wrapt  up  In  war  and  glory.  To  judgment,  until  the  biittle  was  going  ^ 

him  ridics  and  pleasure  were  valueless,'  against  him.  He  was,  however,  nn  volcur. 
nor  did  he  give  them  a  moment’s  thought.  He  went  halves  along  with  the  contrac-  j 
He  was  a  little  black-looking  man,  atout  tors  and  commissaries  of  the  army.  1 
an  inch  shorter  than  1  am  ;  always  badly  signified  to  him  often,  that  if  he  would 
dressed,  sometimes  even  nigged,  and  de-  discontinue  his  peculations,  I  would  make 
spising  comfort  or  convenience.  When  him  a  present  of  eight  hundred  thousand, 
in  Kgypt,  1  made  him  a  present  of  a  com-  or  a  million  of  francs ;  but  he  had  ac- 
plcte  field-equipage  several  times,  but  he  quired  such  a  habit,  that  he  could  not 
always  lost  it.  Wrapt  up  In  a  cloak,  De-  keep  his  hands  from  money.  On  this  ac- 
saiT  threw  himself  under  a  gun,  and  slept  count  he  w'as  hated  by  the  soldiers,  who 
as  contentedly  as  if  he  were  in  a  ))alace.  mutinied  against  him  three  or  four  times. 

For  him  luxury  had  no  charms.  Upright  However,  considering  the  circumstances 
and  honest  in  all  his  proceedings,  he  was  of  the  times,  he  was  precious  ;  and  had 
called  by  the  Arabs,  the  just  Sultatu  He  not  his  bright  jiarts  b^n  soiled  with  the 
was  intended  by  Nature  for  u  great  gene-  vice  of  avarice,  he  would  have  been  a 


ral.  Kleber  and  Desaix  w'crc  a  loss  ilre- 
]iarable  to  France.  Had  Kleber  lived, 
your  army  in  Kgypt  would  have  perished. 
Had  thgt  imbecile  Menou  attacked  you 
On  your  landing  with  twenty  thousand 
men,  os  he  might  have  done,  instead  of 
the  division  Lanussc,  your  army  would 
have  been  only  a  meal  for  them.  Your 
army  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand 
strong,  without  cavalry.” 

l..asncs,  when  1  first  took  him  by  the 
hand,  was  an  ifffwrautaccio.  His  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  much  neglected.  How¬ 
ever,  he  improved  greatly  ;  and,  to  judge 
from  the  astonishing  progress  he  made, 
he  would  have  been  a  general  of  the  first 
class.  He  hml  great  exjiericnce  in  war. 
He  hatl  been  in  fifty-four  pitched  battles, 
and  in  three  hundred  combats  of  diflerent 
kinds.  '  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
bravery  ;  cool  In  the  midst  of  fire ;  and 
posscsMxl  of  a  clear,  penetrating  eye,  reatly 
to  take  advanUige  of  any  op{x)rtunity 
which  might  present  itself.  Violent  and 
hasty  in  his  expressions,  sometimes  even 
in  my  presence,  he  was  ardently  attached 
to  me.  In  the  midst  of  his  anger,  he 
would  not  sufl'er  any  person  to  join  him 
in  his  remarks.  On  that  account,  when 
he  was  in  a  choleric  mood,  it  was  dan¬ 
gerous  to  siieak  to  him,  as  he  used  to 
come  to  me  in  his  rage,  and  say,  that  such 
iind  such  {lersoiis  were  not  to  be  trusted. 
As  a  general,  lie  was  greatly  superior  to 
Moreau,  or  to  Soult.” 

“  Mossena,”  said  he,  “  was  a  man  of 
su|)crior  talent.  He  generally,  however, 
made  liad  disiiositions  previous  to  a  battle ; 
ami  it  was  not  until  the  dead  liegan  to  fall 
about  him,  that  he  Ix^gan  to  act  with  that 
judpnent  which  he  ought  to  have  dis- 
{ilayeil  before.  In  the  midst  of  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  of  balls  sweeping  away 
those  who  encircled  him,  then  Masseoa 
was  himself;  gave  his  orders,  and  made 
his  dispositions  with  the  greatest  suHfi 
froid  and  judgment.  ThL  is,  lu  veru  no- 
t»ilta  di  sangne.  It  was  Uuly  said  of 


great  man. 

“Pichegru,”  continued  Napoleon,  “was 
repetiteur  at  Brienne,  and  instrueted  me 
in  mathematics,  when  I  was  about  ten 
years  old.  He  possessed  considerable- 
knowledge  in  that  science;  As  a  general, 
Pichegru  w'as  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talent, 
far  sujierior  to  Moreau,  although  he  had 
never  doiK*  any  thing  extraordinarily 
great,  as  the  success  of  the  camimigns  in 
Holland  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  battle  of  Fleurus.  Pichegru,  after  be 
had  united  himself  to  the  Bourbons,  sa¬ 
crificed  the  dives  of  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  of  his  soldiers,  by  throwing 
them  purixisely  into  the  enmny’s  hands, 
whom  he  had  informed  before-hand  of 
his  intentions.  -  He  had  a  dispute  once 
with  Klcl)cr,  at  a  time  when,  instead  of 
marching  his  army  ujxin  Mayence,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  he  marched  the 
greatest  part  of  them  to  another  iwinl, 
where  Kleber  observed  that  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  send  the  ambulances  with 
a  few  men  to  make  a  shew.  At  that  time, 
it  was  thought  to  be  imbecility,  but  af¬ 
terwards  it  wiis  discovered  to  be  trea¬ 
chery. 

With  a  (x^rson  in  the  sccontlary 
caiiacity  of  adjutant-general  to  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  we  should  not  be  in* 
clined  to  concern  ourselves,  were  it 
not  that  the  following  piece  of  A'v-or- 
sierte  may  tend  to  vary  a  little  the 
general  cast  of  our  extracts.  We  be¬ 
lieve  Sir  Thomas  lleade  was  a  sort  of 
arbiter  eleganiiarum  at  St  Helena. 

Saw'  Sir  Thomas  Rcadc,  to  whom  I 
mentioned  Najioleon’s  answer  relative  to 
the  interview  which  the  governor  was  de¬ 
sirous  to  obtain  for  Sir  Thomas  Strange. 
Sir  'ITiomas  replied,  “  If  I  were  governor. 
I’ll  be  d- ■  .  d  if  I  w'ould  not  make  him 
feel  that  he  was  a  prisoner.”  I  observed, 
“  VVliy,  you  cannot  do  much  more  to  him 
than  you  have  already  doncy  unless  j'ott 
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put  him  in  irons.”  “  Oh,”  answered, 
Ucadc,  “  If  he  did  not  comply  with  what 
I  wanted.  Til  be  d— d  if  I  wouldn’t 
take  his  Ixwks  from  him,  which  I’ll  ad¬ 
vise  the  governor  to  do.  He  is  a  d . -d 

outlaw,  and  a  prisoner,  and  the  governor 
has  a  right  to  treat  him  with  as  much  se¬ 
verity  as  he  likes,  and  nobotly  has  any 
businc*ss  to  interfere  with  him  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  duty.” 

'Fo  prove  that  a  perfect  congenia¬ 
lity  of  sentiment  existed  between  tliis 
olHccr  and  liis  principal,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add,  that,  when  Dr  O'¬ 
Meara  infornietl  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
that  Napoleon  had  been  attacked  with 
a  fit  of  synco|x;,  “  It  would  be  lucky," 
resjwnded  the  humane  governor,  if 
he  went  off  some  of  these  nights  in 
a  fit  of  the  kind  !"  Oh,  feeling  ! 
thou  art  fled  to  brutish  hearts,  and 
men  have  lost  their  nature  !"  “  Vrai- 
menf,  cest  un  homme  borne,  a  poor 
subject !"  said  Napoleon. 

I'hc  Ex-emperor  reprobates,  in 
strong  language,  our  placing  the 
French  prisoners  of  war  on  board  the 
iwitons,  or  hulks,  and.  as  was  natu¬ 
ral,  lays  the  blame  of  the  long  capti¬ 
vity  of  our  countrymen  in  France 
on  the  obstinacy  of  our  ministers, 
who,  he  asserts,  whether  correctly  or 
not  we  cannot  say,  would  accede 
to  no  fair  and  reasonable  terms  of  ex¬ 
change.  At  the  same  time,  he  allows, 
— what  indeed  was  undeniable — 
that  Fillet's  book  on  England  is  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  most  virulent  and  mon¬ 
strous  calumnies.  He  also  gives  an 
account  of  the  affair  at  Jaffa,  similar 
to  those  already  before  the  public. 
“  I  never,"  added  he,  with  emotion, 
“  committed  a  crime  in  all  my  poli¬ 
tical  career.  At  my  last  hour  1  can 
assert,  tliat,  had  I  done  so,  I  should 
not  have  bwn  here  now. .  I  should 
have  dispatched  the  Bourbons*  It  on- 
iy  rested  with  me  to  give  my  consent, 
and  they  would  have  ceased  to  live." 
f  If  tlic  truth  of  this  last  allegation 
wc  think  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt.  The  murder  of  D’Enghicn 
justifies,  or  attempts  to  justify,  on 
the  principle  of  self-defence.  I 
caused  the  Due  D’Enghicn  to  be 
arrested,  in  consequence  of  the  Bour- 
«)ons  having  landed  assassins  in 
1’ ranee  to  murder  me.  I  was  re¬ 
vived  to  let  them  see,  that  the  blood 
of  one  of  their  princes  should  pay  for 
their  attempts,  and  he  was  accoiding- 
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ly  tricil  for  having  borne  arms  against 
tne  republic  ;  found  guilty,  and  shot, 
according  to  the  existing  laws  against 
such  a  crime."  He  recurs  to  this 
subject,  and  it  is  curious  that,  as  of¬ 
ten  as  he  does  so,  he  invarialdy  ex¬ 
culpates  the  present  kin"  of  France 
from  having*  liad  any  share  in  the 
laudable  attempts  to  assassinate  him, 
stating  that  he  always  discounte¬ 
nanced  them. 

The  following  is  his  account  of 
the  afiPair  of  the  infernal  machine : — 

I  asked  some  questions  about  the  in¬ 
fernal  machine  transaction.  Napoleon 
replied  in  the  following  manner:  “It 
was  about  Christmas  time,  and  great 
festivities  were  going  on.  I  was  much 
pressed  to  go  to  the  o})era.  I  had  heen 
greatly  occupied  with  business  all  tlie 
day,  and  in  the  evening  found  my  sell 
sleepy  and  tired.  I  threw  myself  on  a 
sofa  in  my  wife’s  saloon,  and  fell  asleep. 
Josephine  came  down  some  time  after, 
awoke  me,  and  insisted  that  1  should  go 
to  the  theatre.  She  was  an  excellent  wo¬ 
man,  and  wished  me  to  do  every  thing 
to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  ixx)ple.  You 
know,  that  when  women  take  a  thing  in¬ 
to  their  heads,  they  will  go  through  with 
it,  and  you  must  gratify  them.  Well,  I 
got  up,  much  against  my  inclination,  and 
went  in  my  carriage,  accomjxinicd  by 
Lasnes  and  Bessieres.  I  was  so  drowsy 
that  I  fell  asleep  in  the  coach.  I  was 
asleep  when  the  explosion  took  place, 
and  I  recollect,  when  I  awoke,  experi¬ 
encing'  a  sensation  os  if  the  vehicle  hod 
been  raised  up,  and  was  passing  through 
a  great  body  of  water.  The  contrivers  of 
this  were  a  man  named  St.  Regent, 
Imolan,  a  religious  man,  who  has  since 
gone  to  America,  and  turned  priest,  and 
some  others.  They  got  a  cart  and  a 
barrel,  resembling  that  with  which  water 
is  supplied  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  barrel  was 
[Hit  cross- ways.  This  he  had  filled  with 
gunpowder,  and  placed  it  and  himsell’ 
nearly  in  the  turning  of  the  street  through 
which  1  was  to  pass.  What  saved  me 
w'as,  that  my  wife’s  carriage  was  ^  the 
same  in  ap])earance  os  mine,  and  there, 
was  a  guard  of  fifteen  men  to  each.  I- 
molan  did  not  know  which  I  was  in, 
and  indeed  was  not  certain  that  1  should 
be  in  either  of  them.  In  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  this,  he  step|ietl  forward  to  look  into 
the  carriage,  and  a.ssurcd  himself  of  my 
inresence.  One  of  my  guards,  a  great,  tall 
strong  fellow,  impatient  and  angry,  at 
seeing  a  man  stopping  up  the  way,  and 
staring  into  the  carriage,  rode  up,  and 
gave  him  a  kick  with  his  great  Iwot,  cry- 
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ing,  ‘  Get  out  of  the  way,  pikht*  which 
kiKxrkcd  him  down.  Dcforc  he  could  get 
up,  the  carriage  had  |xisseil  a  little  on. 
Iiiiulan  being  confused,  I  supjwsc,  by  his 
fall,  and  by  his  intentions,  not  perceiving 
tliut  the  carriage  had  jussed,  ran  to  the 
cart,  and  exploded  his  machine  between 
the  two  carriages.  It  killed  the  horse  of 
one  of  my  guards,  and  wounded  the  rider, 
knocked  down  several  house's,  and  killed 
aiul  wounded  about  forty  or  fifty  fMidauds^ 
who  were  gazing  to  see  me  pass.  The 
police  collected  together  all  the  remnants 
of  the  cart  and  the  machine,  and  invited 
all  the  workmen  in  Paris  to  come  and 
look  at  them.  The  pieces  were  rccog- 
iiizexl  by  several.  One  said,  1  iiKule  this, 
another  that,  and  all  agreed  that  they 
luul  sold  them  to  two  men,  who,  by  tlicir 
accent,  w-cre  lias  Uniousy  but  nothing 
more  could  be  asccrtaincxl.  Shortly  af¬ 
ter,  the  hackney  coachmen,  and  others 
of  that  description,  gave  a  great  dinner 
ill  the  Clium|>s  Klysc^  to  Cesar,  niy 
txiochman,  thinking  that  he  had  saved 
iny  life  by  his  skill  and  activity  at  the 
moment  of  the  explosion ;  which  was  not 
tlie  case,  for  he  w*as  drunk  at  the  time. 
It  was  the  guardsman  who  saved  it,  by 
knocking  the  fellow  down.  I'ossibly,  my 
coachman  may  have  assisted,  by  driving 
furiously  round  the  coriKT,  as  he  was 
(brunk,  and  not  afraid  of  any  thing,  fic 
was  so  far  gon?,  that  he  thought  tlie  re- 
(Kirt  of  the  explosion  was  that  of  u  salute 
tired  in  honour  of  my  visit  to  the  theatre. 
At  this  dinner,  they  all  took  their  bottle 
freely,  iukl  drank  to  Cesar's  health.  One 
of  tlieni,  w  hen  he  was  drunk,  said,  ^  Ce¬ 
sar,  1  know  the  men  who  tried  to  blow 
the  first  consul  up  the  other  day.  In 
such  n  street,  and  such  a  house,  (naming 
them,)  1  saw  on  that  day  a  cart  like  u 
w  ater-iCart  coming  out  of  a  |xissage,  which 
attracted  iny  attention,  as  I  never  had 
seen  vne  there  before.  I  observed  the 
men  and  live  horse,  and  should  know 
them  again.*  The  minister  of  police 
was  sent  for ;  he  w'as  interrogated,  and 
liruught  them  to  the  house  which  he  had 
mentioned,  where  they  found  the  mea¬ 
sure  with  which  the  conspirators  had  jiut 
tlic  powder  into  the  barrel,  with  some  of 
the  powder  still  adhering  to  it.  A  little 
idiio  was  found  scattered  aliout.  The 
master  of  tlic  house,  on  being  questioned, 
said,  tliat  there  had  been  people  there  for 
some  time,  whom  he  took  to  be  smug¬ 
glers  ;  that  on  the  day  in  question  they 
liad  gone  out  with  the  cart,  which  ho 
sup|xiscd  to  contain  a  loading  of  smug¬ 
gled  goods.  He  added,  tliat  they  were 
iinioHiy  and  that  one  of  them  had 
the  appearance  of  being  master  over  the 
r'tlicr  two.  Having  now  a  description  oi 
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their  persons,  every  search  was  made  for 
them ;  and  St.  Uc^nt  and  Carbon  were 
taken,  tried,  iiml  executed.  It  was  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  an  inspector 
of  jwlicc  hatl  noticxxl  the  cart  standing  at 
the  corner  of  the  street  for  u  long  time, 
and  had  ordered  the  jxirson  who  w  as  with 
it  to  drive  it  away  ;  but  he  made  sonic 
excuse,  and  said  that  there  was  iilenly  of 
room,  and  the  other  seeing  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  water-cart,  with  a  inisc. 
rable  horse,  not  w'orth  twenty  francs,  did 
not  suspect  any  mischief.” 

The  account  here  given  of  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  Emperor  Paul 
agrees  in  the  main,  if  our  memory 
serves  us  correctly,  with  that  for¬ 
merly  given  by  that  gossiping  gentle¬ 
man  Sir  John  Carr,  in  his  Northern 
Tour;  with  this  exception,  that  in 
the  anecdote  told  of  General  Van- 
damme,  and  in  another  place,  which 
we  cannot  at  present  turn  to,  it  is 
insinuated  that  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  was  himself  privy  to  the  foul 
deed,  and  consequently  guilty  of  par¬ 
ricide.  The  iKTson  here  iwintcdly 
alluded  to  is  obviously  General  Ik- 
nigsen,  by  birth  a  Hanoverian,  and 
who  commanded  the  Russian  army  in 
the  battles  of  Eylau  and  Fricdlaud. 

“  Mary,”  said  he,  “  w'as  belter  treat¬ 
ed.  8he  was  ix^rmilted  to  ■write  to  whom 
she  pleased,  and  she  was  confined  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  of  itself  was  every  thing ;  it 
appears  that  she  w'as  persecuted  more 
on  account  of  her  religion  by  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  than  from  any  other  cause.  I  ob¬ 
served  that  Mary  was  accused  of  having 
been  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  He  replied,  “  Of  that  there 
is  not  the  smallest  doubt.  She  even  mar¬ 
ried  his  murderer  afterwards.  •••• 
employs  the  murderers  of  his  father.  One 
of  them,  O  *  ■  *,  is  now  his  aid-de-camp. 
I  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to 
say,  that  at  T  *  •  •  he  observed  to  me, 
that  I  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
B  *  •  •  and  iK'gged  to  know  my  reasons 
for  it.  1  answ'crcd.  Because  he  is  your 
General.  ‘  Cepeudanty  said  *  *  *»  e’cul 
Mil  vUuin  coquitu  Cest  lui  qui  a  assassiid 
nwu  perty  and  |>olicy  alone  has  obliged, 
and  obliges  me  to  employ  him,  althougli 
I  wish  him  dead,  and  in  a  short  time  w’ill 
send  him  alwut  his  business.*  Alexander 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,”  continued  he, 
“  dined  writh  me  every  ^y  ;  and,  in  or¬ 
der  to  pay  a  compliment  to  *  *  *»  I  had 
intended,  on  the  day  that  this  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place,  to  have  asked  B  *  *  *  * 
to-ilinncr,  as  •  iK'ing  the  commander -in- 
chief  of  his  army.  This  displeased  *  *  *» 
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thougli  he  askeil  B  *  •  •  •  to  his 
own  tabic,  tlitl  not  wish  me  to  do  so,  lie- 
cause  it  w  ould  have  raised  him  so  high  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Uussiaiis.  Paul,”  conti- 
nueil  lie,  “  was  murdered  by  B  *  *  *  % 
O****,  P***,  and  others.  There 
was  a  Cossac,  in  whom  Paul  had  con- 
tlilence,  stationed  at  his  door.  The  con¬ 
spirators  came  up,  and  demanded  en¬ 
trance.  P  *  •  *  told  him  who  he  was, 
anil  that  he  wanted  to  see  the  emperor 
ujxin  iininediatc  business.  The  faithful 
Cossac  refused.  The  conspirators  fell 
uiwii  him,  and,  after  a  desperate  resist¬ 
ance,  overjKiwdCil  and  cut  him  to  pieces. 
Caul,  wiio  was  in  lied,  hearing  the  noise, 
got  out,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  to  the 
empress’s  aixirtmcnts.  Unluckily  for 
himself,  he,  in  his  suspicions,  a  day  or 
two  liefore,  had  ordered  the  door  of  com¬ 
munication  to  lie  closed  up.  He  then 
went  and  concealed  himself  in  a  press. 
Meanw  bile  the  conspirators  broke  oix:n  ' 
the  door,  and  running  to  the  bed,  per¬ 
ceived  that  there  was  nolxxly  in  it.  ‘  \Vc 
are  lost,*  they  cried ;  ‘  he  has  cscaiicd.* 

I’  •  •  *,  who  had  more  presence  of  mind 
than  the  rest,  Avent  to  the  bed,  nnd  put¬ 
ting  his  hands  under  the  lied-clothes,  said, 

‘  The  nest  is  warm,  the  bird  cannot  l>e 
far  off.*  They  then  Ix?gan  to  search,  and 
linally  dragged  Paul  out  of  his  hiding- 
])lace.  They  jircscntcd  him  a  jiaiwr,  con¬ 
taining  his  alxlication,  winch  they  w’anted 
him  to  sign.  He  refusctl  at  first,  but  said 
that  he  would  alxlicatc,  if  they  avouUI  re¬ 
lease  him.  They  then  scize<l  and  knock¬ 
ed  him  down,  and  tried  to  suflbcatc  him. 
Caul  matle  a  desjxjratc  resistance,  and,  fear¬ 
ful  that  assistance  might  arrive,  B  •  •  *  * 
dispatched  him  by  stamping  his  heel  into 
his  eyes,  and  thus  Ixiating  his  brains  out, 
while  the  others  held  him  doAvn.  Paul, 
in  his  struggles  for  life,  once  got  B  *  *  •  *  *s 
heel  into  his  mouth,  and  bit  a  piece  out 
of  the  skin  of  it.” 

Lord  Londonderry  is  obviously  no 
favourite  with  Napoleon ;  and  the 
(’olonial  Secretary  snares  in  this  feel¬ 
ing.  Lord  Castlerc.agh’s  diplomatic 
achievements  arc  too  well  known,  to 
neeil  any  commemoration  of  ours; 
and  as  he  is  now  gone  to  render  his 
account  to  a  tribunal  where  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  emiierors  and  kings  will  stand 
him  in  no  stead,  wc  shall  willingly 
decline  making  any  commentary  for' 
present.  His  actions  will  speedily 
become  the  prerogative  of  history : 
m  the  mean  time,  the  following  is 
di‘serving  of  attention : — 

Adverting  to  the  commcrruil  distress  of 


England,  he  ol)fierved,  that  I.ord  Castle- 
reagh  deserveti  the  reprobation  of  the 
English  nation  for  the  little  care  Avhich 
he  had  taken  of  their  interests  at  the  time 
of  the  general  ix?ace.  ‘‘  The  misfortunes 
Avhich  liefel  me,”  said  he,  “  gave  such  an 
ascendancy  to  England,  that  almost  any 
demand  made  by  her  would  have  Ixjen 
granted  ;  indc|xjndent  of  the  rif^ht  Avhich 
she  had  to  claim  a  rccom|)ence  for  the 
vast  expense  which  she  had  lxx?n  at.  An 
op|X)rtunity  ofTored  itself,  which  prolxibly 
W'ill  never  occur  again,  for  England  to  re¬ 
cover  and  extricate  herself  from  all  her 
difficulties  in  n  fcAv  years,  nnd  to  relieve 
her  from  the  immense  load  of  debt  Avhich 
AA'cighs  her  doAvn.  Had  Castlereagh  Ix^m 
really  attentive  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
country,  he  w’ould  have  emhracctl,  at  an 
early  period,  the  only  opjxArtunity  that 
had  been  presented  to  him  to  secure  such 
commercial  advantages  to  England  as 
AA'ould  have  relieved  her  from  her  cndvir- 
rassments.  But,  instead  of  this,  he  oiiIa 
attended  to  paying  his  court  to  kings  aiul 
cmjxjrors,  Avho  flattered  his  vanity  by  tak¬ 
ing  notice  of  him  ;  aa'cH  knoAving,  that  in 
doing  so  they  gained  the  great  point  of 
making  him  neglect  his  country’s  inter¬ 
ests,  and  consequently  Ixjncfitcd  their 
OAvn.  He  AA'as  completely  du|x?d,  and 
Avill  yet  Ixj  cursed  by  your  nation.” 

As  we  cxi>cctcd,  'NV^arilcn*s  hook 
was  treated  with  contempt  by  Na¬ 
poleon.  'NV’'e  have  always  considered 
it  as  the  most  remarkable  record  of 
vanity,  folly,  ignorance,  and  imbecili¬ 
ty,  which  wc  ever  read.  He  founderr. 
and  breaks  down  in  stati(^,  or  rather 
misstating  the  most  notorious  factr. 
How  a  man,  utterly  ignorant  of 
French,  could  have  pretended  to  holil 
conversations  with  Napoleon,  who 
was  just  about  as  ignorant  of  J^ng- 
lish,  w’^ould  puzzle  simple  people, 
unschooled  in  the  devices  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  this  strange  world  in  which 
welive:  but  such  is  the  fact!  He 
was  a  famous  subject  for  the  (Quar¬ 
terly,  and,  to  do  the  writers  in  that 
Journal  justice,  he  was  dissected  in  a 
very  business-like  fashion.  Jiequiex- 
cat  in  pace  ! 

We  can  now  only  afford  room  for 
one  other  extract,  which  is  highly 
characteristic ; 

I  asked  if  he  had  not  saved  Mcnou’s 
life,  after  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire  ?  He 
rqdied,  “  I  certainly  Avas  the  means  of 
saving  his  life.  The  convention  ordered 
him  to  he  trie<l,  and  he  would  have  l>een 
fUtillotined  ;  I  Avas  then  commandcr-in 
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chief  of  Parl*^,  Thinking  it  very  unjust 
that  Menou  only  should  sufl’er,  while 
three  ammistaircs  of  the  convention,  un¬ 
der  whose  orders  he  acted,  were  left  un¬ 
tried  and  un|Hinished  ;  but  not  venturing 
to  say  ojxMily  that  he  ought  to  lie  acquit¬ 
ted,  (for,”  ctmtinued  he,  “  in  those  ter¬ 
rible  times,  a  man  who  told  the  truth  lost 
his  head,)  I  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem. 

I  invited  the  members,  who  w'cre  try  ing 
him,  to  breakfast,  and  turned  the  conver¬ 
sation  u|X)n  Menou.  I  said,  that  he  had 
acted  very  wrong,  and  deserved  to  l)c 
condemned  to  death  ;  but  that,  first,  the 
commissioners  of  the  convention  must 
l)e  tried  and  condemned,  as  he  had  acted 
by  their  orders,  and  all  must  sulfer.  I'his 
had  the  desired  cllect.  'I'he  memliers  of 
the  a>urt  said,  ‘  We  will  not  allow  those 
civilians  to  lialhe  themselves  in  our  blood, 
w  hile  they  allow  their  own  commission¬ 
ers,  iuho  are  more  culixible,  to  escape 
with  impunity.  Menou  was  immediate¬ 
ly  declared  innocent.”  I  then  asked  how 
many  men  he  supix)sed  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  business  of  the  1 3th  Vende- 
miaire  ?  He  replied,  “  Very  few,  con¬ 
sidering  the  circumstances.  Of  the  |>eo- 
ple,  there  were  about  seventy  or  eighty 
killeil,  and  betw’cen  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  wounded ;  of  the  conventionalists, 
alMmt  thirty  killed,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  wounded.  The  reason  there  was  so 
few  killed  w'as,  tlrat,  after  the  first  two 
discharges,  I  made  the  troo}>s  load  with 
ixiwiler  only,  which  had  the  efiect  of 
frightening  the  Parisians,  and  answered 
as  well  as  killing  them  would  have  done; 
I  made  the  tnxips,  at  first,  fire  ball,  be¬ 
cause,  to  a  rabble,  who  arc  ignorant  of 
the  efiect  of  fire-arms,  it  is  the  worst 
|X)ssiblc  ix>licy  to  fire  ix)wdcr  only  in 
the  Ix'ginning.  For  the  ix»i)ulace,  after 
the  first  discharge,  hearing  a  great  noise, 
are  a  little  frightened,  but  looking  a- 
round  them,  and  seeing  nolxxly  killed  or 
woimded,  pluck  up  their  spirits,  begin 
immediately  to  despise  you,  Ixwmc  dou¬ 
bly  outrageous  and  rush  on  without  fear, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  kill  ten  times  the 
numlx'r  than  would  have  been  done,  had 
Uall  IxHm  used  at  first.  For,  with  a  rab¬ 
ble,  every  thing  depends  upon  the  first 
imiwessions  made  upon  them.  If  they 
receive  a  discharge  of  fire-arms,  and  jx;r- 
ceive  the  killed  and.  wounded  falling  a- 
mongst  them,  a  (laruc  seizes  them,  they 
take  to  their  heels  instantly,  and  vanish 
in  a  moment.  Therefore,  whcii  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  fire  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  done 
with  l»all  at  first.  It  is  a  mistaken  piece 
of  humanity,  to  use  pt»wdcr  only  at  that 
moment,  and,  instead  of  saving  the  lives 
of  men,  ultimately  caus(>s  an  unnecessarv 
waste  of  human  !>lo»xl.” 


Wc  have  now  travelled  through 
the  first  volume,  from  which  we  have 
done  little  more  than  quote  freely. 
The  sccoiul  we  reserve  as  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  our  next  Numlx'r  ;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which,  we  shall 
throw  together  the  few  general  ob¬ 
servations  we  have  to  make  on  the 
work  before  us,  which  we  confess  we 
have  read  with  intense  interest,  aiul 
which,  we  have  no  fear  in  declaring 
it,  l)ears  the  stamp  of  honesty  and 
veracity  on  every  page.  Lc  men  son 
jiasse,  la  verite  reste* 
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SIR, 

Last  autumn,  according  to  my 
annual  custom,  I  passed  a  few  days 
in  Dumfries-shire,  at  the  residence  of 
one  of  my  earliest  friends,  who,  like 
myself,  is  in  the  wane  of  life.  The 
middle  part  of  it  he  employetl  in  ac¬ 
tive  pursuits,  by  which  he  aequireil 
a  moderate  fortune,  and  was  enabled 
to  purchase  the  projxjrty,  •  where  he 
has  quietly  and  comfortably  pitched 
his  tent  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
AV^hen  a  little  turned  of  thirty,  he 
married  an  English  lady,  who  has 
brought  him  every  gratification  he 
could  expect  from  wetllock,  and,  a- 
inong  the  rest,  a  most  amiable  ainl 
promising  family.  He  has  three 
daughters  and  tw'o  sons,  all  of  tliciii 
beyond  mere  childhootl,  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  that  dawn  of  adoles¬ 
cence,  of  which  the  present  enjoy¬ 
ment  Ls  jx?rhaps  the  first,  and  the 
parental  contemplation  the  next  of 
human  delights.  I’lic  moment  of 
my  arrival  was  highly  propitioii.s.  1 
found  every  countenance  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  circle  beaming  with  the  purest 
emotions  of  affectionate  joy,  and  re¬ 
flecting  iK)werfully  on  others  that 
sunshine  of  the  heart  which  was 
gracing  and  gladdening  themst  Ives. 
The  two  youths  had  returneil  only 
the  prccetling  day  from  their  resixo- 
tive  places  of  education ;  the  one 
from  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  from 
(Oxford.  George,  who  was  about 
twenty,  being  destined  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  bar,  was  to  be  indebted  for  the 
formation  of  his  mind  and  manners 
entirely  to  his  native  country  ;  while 
Henry,  who  was  a  year  older,  had 
been  sent  to  Oxford,*  to  prepare  him 
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for  entering  the  Englisli  church,  to 
winch  both  his  parents  belonged.  In 
their  several  colleges  they  distin- 
r  f^ishetl  themselves  highly,  and  had 
received  the  public  honours  due  to 
their  eminence.  The  pleasure  of  their 
return  was  therefore  doubled  on  the 
Hresent  occasion ;  and  they  drew  near 
!  }  101  lie,  with  that  exultation  and  buoy¬ 

ancy  of  spirit  which  every  man  must 
feel,  who  revisits  the  scene  of  his  do¬ 
mestic  enjoyments,  with  the  purpose 
of  his  separation  from  it  prosperously 
accomplished ;  and  seeure  of  being 
received  by  his  friends,  not  only  with 

I  delight,  as  an  object  of  their  affec- 
►  tion,  but  with  pride,  as  an  object  of 
their  honour  and  admiration.  Few 
moments  of  human  life  are  richer  in 
bliss,  than  those  of  a  meeting  in  such 
circumstances.  Even  after  the  first 
transports  had  subsided,  which  was 
the  case  before  my  arrival,  it  was 
delightful  to  read,  on  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  sisters,  the  emotions 
that  were  contending  for  mastery  in 
their  bosoms.  There  we  perceived 
a  rc]x*atetl  effort  to  check  the  ex¬ 
cessive  expression  of  sisterly  fond- 
:  ness,  of  an  overflow  of  which  they 

I  were  conscious  ;  a  sense  of  the  new 

value  added  to  themselves,  by  the 
increased  merit  of  those  with  whom 
they  felt  themselves,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  identified ;  and  a  manifest  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  if  they  did  not  see  that 
merit  as  highly  appreciated  by  o- 
tliers  as  by  themselves.  On  this 
ground,  however,  I  gave  these  hap¬ 
py  creatures  no  reason  to  complain  ; 
for,  on  entering  into  conversation 
with  the  two  youths,  I  found  them 
so  intelligent  and  well-informed,  that 
I  derived  as  much  enjoyment  from 
their  society  as  the  most  sensitive  of 
their  doting  connections  could  de¬ 
sire.  I  am,  indeed,  naturally  dis- 
l>oso(l  to  relish  the  company  of  young 
tnen  of  sense  and  education.  Their 
lively  spirits  quicken  mine,  so  that  I 
seem  to  inhale  from  them  a  draught 
ofrejuveniscence.  I  often  receive  new 
intomiation  from  them,  or  at  least 
j  find  tile  memory  of  things  I  knew 
Infore  agreeably  refreshed,  by  their 
t  translation  of  them  into  the  phrase 
and  fashion  of  the  day.  I  mingle 
^  witli  them,  therefore,  on  as  equad  a 
I'Wting  as  ^lossible,  because  1  derive 
the  greatest  pleasure  from  their  dis¬ 
course,  when  il  flows  most  freely.  1 
voi.xi. 
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am  not '  ofTended  when  they  differ 
from  me,  nor  in  our  differences  do  I 
crutch  my  plea  with  gra\'ity,  to  re¬ 
mind  them  that  I  claim  deference  to 
my  age,  as  well  as  to  my  argument; 
but  rather  endeavour  to  make  tlicm 
forget  a  species  of  superiority,  which 
no  man  covets,  and  whose  aid  only  a 
W'eak  man  would  employ. 

The  second  day  after  my  arrival, 
being  extremely  sultry,  yve  dined 
with  a  glass-door  to  the  garden 
thrown  open.  It  led  to  a  grass  plot 
as  soft  and  smooth  as  velvet,’  in  the 
centre  of  w’hich  was  a  gigantic  lime- 
tree,  overshadowing  a  rustic  bench  at 
its  root.  'I’he  asjiect  of  the  spot  was 
inviting,  and,  when  the  ladies  had 
w  ithdrawn,  George  proposed  that  we 
should  remove  to  this  spacious  ar¬ 
bour,  where  both  our  wine  and  w’c 
miglit  he  fanned  by  the  “  gently 
breathing  south.”  The  proposal  was 
gladly  agreed  to  by  all,  except  my 
friend,  wdio,  being  subject  to  rheu¬ 
matism,  was  afraid  of  sitting  in  the 
open  air.  I  therefore  had  the  young 
academics  wholly  to  myself ;  and,  as 
their  discourse  turned  upon  topics,  of 
most  of  which  they  were  fully  mas¬ 
ters,  I  listened  to  it  (being  rarely  an 
interlocutor)  with  so  much  interest, 
as  to  think  it  deserving  of  a  few 
notes  in  my  common-place  hook. 
From  these  1  have  made  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report : 

Henry,  Mr  Warner  drinks  sher¬ 
ry,  I  believe.  Our  scout  has  not  put 
it  downi.  Pray,  George,  call  to  him. 

George,  Aye,  we  have  it  at  last. 
In  the  Oxford  slang  dictionary,  sconi, 
I  suppose,  is  servant.  I  was  exi^ect- 
ing  to  he  insulted  with  something  of 
this  sort. 

H.  You  will  do  me  the  justice, 
however,  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
the  first  cant  word  you  can  charge 
me  with. 

G,  1  think  it  is,  for  I  am  sharply 
upon  the  watch ;  and  I  can  assiwe 
you,  Henry,  I  have  been  admiring 
your  self-control,  in  letting  three 
days  pass  without  reminding  us  of 
your  superiority. 

H,  viliat  superiority  ? 

G.  Why,  that  which  you  feel,  in 
having  now  some  pretence  to  think, 
act,  and  talk,  as  if  you  were  half  an 
Englishman. 

.  H,  Upon  my  honour,  I  have  no 
such  feeling. 
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G,  If  so,  it  does  credit  to  your 
good  sense  and  gomi  manners,  to 
your  head  and  to  your  heart.  How 
seldom  do  we  sec  a  young  man  re¬ 
turn  from  Oxford,  from  London,  and, 
al)ovc  all,  from  Paris,  to  friends  who 
have  never  been  lK*yond  the  Border, 
without  the  occasional  introduction 
of  some  phrase,  apparently  extorteil 
hy  the  want  of  a  better,  but  really  to 

f>rcvcnt  his  hearers  from  forgetting 
lis  advantage  over  them  ! 

If,  A  man  must,  I  think,  be  con¬ 
scious  of  few  claims  to  importance, 
who  rests  it  on  a  circumstance  in 
which  he  has  so  little  personal  merit. 

G,  Mactc  vv'tute  jmer !  Quite 
sentimental,  I  declare.  Why,  that 
speech  would  have  done  credit  to 
Joseph  Surface  himself.  But  really 
it  is  too  severe,  and  makes  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  human  infirmity.  The 
strongest  minds  may  be  excused,  for 
valuing  themselves  on  that  which 
they  see  valued  by  others ;  and,  with¬ 
out  weighing  its  intrinsic  wortli,  to 
take  credit  for  it  at  the  current  rate 
to  which  Fashion  or  Folly  have  been 
pleasetl  to  raise  it.  In  Scotland,  w'e 
all  look  up  (more  than  we  own  even 
to  ourselves)  to  what  is  English  ; 
and  our  southern  neighlwurs  are  ful¬ 
ly  aware  of  this  subdued  sort  of  feel¬ 
ing,  nor  at  all  averse,  if  we  judge  by 
their  manner,  to  take  us  at  our  word, 
and  to  act  upon  our  practical,  though 
not  verbal,  acknowledgment  of  in¬ 
feriority. 

If,  On  the  contrary,  I  uniformly 
maintain  the  j>erfect  equality  of  the 
two  nations ;  and  I  find  myself  rc- 
ceive<l  in  England  as  favourably,  in 
all  respects,  as  its  natives. 

(7.  V es,  yes ;  they  think  us  very 
w'ell  for  Scotchmen,  or  rather  for 
beings  who  arc  not  English.  They 
dole  us  a  little  patronage,  in  the  com¬ 
placent  moment  of  their  surprise,  at 
finding  us  more  passable  tlian  they 
hul  expected  ;  and  we  are  mean 
enough  to  be  content  w’ith  this,  nay, 
sometimes  even  to  exult  in  it,  as  a 
sufficient  admission  of  our  national 
equality.  We,  no  doubt,  try  to  look 
as  big  as  wc  can  ;  and  affect  to  speak 
as  if  no  one  thought  of,  because  no 
one  directly  mentions,  any  disparity 
of  rank  between  the  two  countries. 
But  disguise  the  matter  as  we  may  in 
words,  these  are  very  generally  be¬ 
lied  by  our  actions. 


H,  Who  is  severe  now,  George.? 

G,  1  appeal  to  facts.  Are  not  the 
following  phrases  introduced  to  add 
to  our  respt'ct  for  the  subjects  of 
them  }  He  is  a  very  fine  youth. 
He  might  pass  for  an  Englishman," 

“  She  is  a  charming  creature.  She 
has  quite  an  EnffHxh  face.**  “  You 
must  be  on  your  good  behaviour  to¬ 
day  ;  I  have  got  a  party  of  Enfriish." 
AVere  you  told  of  a  friend,  that  he 
has  married  a  tine  girl,  you  w’ould 
envy  him.  From  the  additional  epi¬ 
thet  of  “  a  fine  English  girl,*’  there 
would  be  some  addition  to  your  envy 
— more,  perhaps,  than  you  allow  your¬ 
self  to  think,  tliough,  if  there  be  any 
at  all,  it  proves  my  position.  Take  a 
view  of  Edinburgh,  and  you  will  find 
the  imitation  of  England  universal. 
Now,  we  can  pay  no  homage  more 
unequivocal  than  this :  for  it  is  a 
virtual  admission,  not,  perhaps,  of  the 
abstract  excellence  of  what  we  imi¬ 
tate,  but  of  the  superior  estimation 
in  which  we  suppose,  and  thus  pro¬ 
claim  it  to  be  held.  No  one  now 
shews  a  desire  to  preserve  any  na¬ 
tional  practice.  Our  dialect  has  be¬ 
come  a  jxitoisy  of  which  i^ople  of  fa¬ 
shion  are  ashamed,  because,  like  a 
strong  English  provincialism,  it  would 
beget  a  suspicion  that,  in  our  early 
years,  we  had  belonged  to  the  lowest 
order  of  our  district.  Our  shops, 
our  carriages,  our  entertainments, 
our  fopperies,  arc  all  copied  from 
London ;  our  Prince*s-Street  loungei 
is  but  a  Scaramonck  mimic  of  a  Bontl- 
Street  Exquisite  ;  and  the  little  port 
literary  coxcomb,  (a  thing  which  is 
now  chiefly  of  Edinburgh  manufac¬ 
ture,)  seems  to  think  its  expertness 
in  the  idiom  of  English  phrase  must 
give  it  equal  expertness  in  the  idiom 
of  English  manner. 

N,  Well ;  but  if  the  practices  be 
intrinsically  better,  are  we  not  right 
to  adopt  them  ? 

G.  1  doubt  if  the  gain  can  be  so 
great,  as  to  compensate  for  the  dis- 
a^ccable  feeling  created  by  the  sla- 
vishness  of  the  imitation  and  tlie 
obviousness  of  the  failure.  Some  of 
our  country  towns  make,  perhaps,  ts 
near  an  approach  to  Edinburgh  as 
Edinbui^h  does  to  LondtHi ;  and  the 
ease  with  which  an  EJdinenriw  de¬ 
tects  imperfect  imitation  in  the  for¬ 
mer  case,  may  shevy  him  how  easily 
it  must  be  detected  by  a  Londoner 
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in  the  latter.  To  be  caught  by  our  {;arilcil  as  Presbyterian  Dissenters 
masters  at  this  “  high  lil’o  below  are  in  Knglaiul,  but  with  much 
stairs,”  is  mortifying  enough;  but  the  more  honour  than  members  of  our 
iiiortilication  would  be  less,  were  the  own  establishment, 
imitation  less  anxious,  and  conse«  i/.  That  might  have  been  cx- 
fjuently  less  apparent.  pected,  from  the  different  comiwsi- 

7/.  Since  the  nations  are  politi-  tion  of  the  two  communions.  In 
tally  imitetl,  don’t  you  think  it  bet-  hhigland,  few  of  the  higher  clash's 
ter  that  they  should  be  unitetl  in  are  IVcsbytcrians ;  while  the  Kpis- 
every  thing ;  by  presenting  as  siini-  copalian  Dissenters  here  arc  almost 
lar  an  appearance  as  possible,  and  all  of  that  description, 
abjuring  those  differences  of  co.v/w we,  Cr»  And  this,  1  observe,  makes 
which  keep  alive  the  memory  of  their  numbers  of  us,  whose  chief  princi- 
fornicr  discord  ?  Is  it  not  expedient,  pie  is  vanity,  and  a  wisli  to  wriggle 
therefore,  that  Scotland  should  con-  ourselves  forward  into  a  higher 
cur  with  provincial  England,  in  re-  grade,  shew  an  inclination,  as  mere 
garding  London  as  a  mctroiwlitan  matter  of  fashion,  to  attend  the  Eng- 
blantlard  for  the  whole  ?  lish  Service.  ( )ur  young  beaux,  cs- 

(i.  In  some  views,  perhaps,  it  may.  pccially  those  wlio  affect  sense,  which 
^’et  I  think  it  due  to  our  revered  iias  of  late  become  fashionable  in 
progenitors,  to  preserve  in  our  na-  Edinburgh,  when  they  deign  to  go  to 
tional  manners  some  record  of  wliat  a  place  of  worship  at  all,  pretend  to 
we  once  were — a  hardy  and  high-  prefer  the  chajx;!.  They  would  be 
minded  kingdom,  which,  for  many  ashamed  of  correctness  in  the  Shorter 
iiges,  put  to  successful  defiance  an  Catechism  ;  but  arc  vain  of  skill  in 
amlntious  neighbour  of  seven  times  turning  up  the  proper  pages  of  the 
its  force.  This  I  wish  never  to  be  Prayer-book.  Those,  again,  who  ac- 
forgotten,  either  by  the  English  or  tually  belong  to  the  Episcopal  per- 
by  ourselves.  For  half  a  century  suasion,  plume  themselves  on  it,  as 
after  the  Union,  our  people  of  condi-  they  would  on  a  title,  or  certificate  of 
tion  had  a  language,  dress,  and  man-  high  birth ;  and  the  ladies  especially 
ners,  which  were  abundantly  elc-  are  restless  and  uneasy,  till  they  con- 
gant,  though  little,  if  at  all,  indebt-  trivc  to  let  you  know  that  they  ^)os- 
cd  to  the  slight  intercourse  which  sess  this  aristocratical  distinction : 
was  then  maintained  with  England,  while  the  deference  paid  to  it  makes 
I  sliould  like,  therefore,  some  barter  their  clergy  reverse  the  modest  and 
of  fashions — some  reciprocity  of  iini-  thankful  air  of  a  tolerated  sect,  and 
tation.  Invention  is  surely  not  con-  look  as  if  their  precedency  were  great- 
fmed  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed,  and  cr  and  more  acknowledged  here  than 
if  we  start  an  improvement  in  the  in  England.  They '  seem  to  feel 
scavoir  vivre,  why  should  we  abstain  themselves  a  sort  of  clerical  noblesse; 
from  the  enjoyment,  or  the  English  and  to  notice  the  members  of  the 
from  the  adoption  of  it,  because,  for-  establishment  with  the  condcscend- 
sooth,  it  did  not  emanate  from  Lon-  ing  and  unconnected  civility  of  men, 
don  ?  who,  in  opinion  at  least,  thougli  not 

//.  Improvements  rarely  origi-  in  law,  are  of  a  far  superior  order, 
nate,  unless  in  a  great  metropohs,  AVliat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  c^' 
where  they  are  in  constant  demand,  in  England  ?  1  have  heard  of  Dig- 

aiid  where,  of  consequence,  the  wits  nitaries,  who  would  have  been  sore- 
ot  those  qualified  to  make  them  are  ly  mortified,  by  making  any  mistake 
always  on  the  stretch ;  but  even  concerning  the  sacrificial  rites,  or 
should  accident  suggest  oiie  here,  augural  follies  of  ancient  Home,  yet 
its  adoption  would  be  but  a  paltry  were  proud  of  their  ignorance,  and 
record  of  our  ancient  independence,  even  feigneil  it,  when  it  ilid  not  ex- 
compared  with  that  which  we  pos-  ist,  of  the  constitution  or  worship  of 
in  the  permanent  difierence  of  the  Scottish  Church,  as  of  something 
our  ecclesiastical  and  juridical  insti-  too  vulgar  to  claim  their  notice, 
tutions.  They  would  have  all  Presbyterians 

G,  Even  in  these  I  observe  the  considered  as  Dissenters,  and  all 
disca^  of  imitation  beginning.  Epis-  Dissenters  as  plebeian  zealots.  Nay, 
copalian  Dissenters  here  are  not  re-  the  students  of  fashion,  among  the 
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Scottish  Clergy  themselves,  bepjin  to  aObetation.  1  heir  elocution,  though 
accommodate  their  vocabulary  to  the  decidedly  national,  has  the  ease  aris- 
Knglish  tasU'.  'I'hcy  talk  of  a  Uvinff,  ing  from  habitual  practice  ;  and,  by 
instead  of  a  kirk  ;  and  sometimes  of  its  congruity  and  consistency,^  pro- 
//Mri,  instead  of  tieiids :  they  make  vokes  no  attention  to  its  faults.  They 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  a  distinct  part  of  speak  as  Smith,  Blair,  and  Robert- 
the  service,  which  is  right,  if  it  be  son  spoke,  with  an  improvement  in 
from  a  gootl  motive,  but  not  if  it  be  point  of  just  pronunciation,  but  with 
mere  imitation  of  a  more  fashionable  as  little  struggle  to  mimic  an  accent, 
liturgy :  and  some,  I  doubt  not,  are  which  must  be  caught  in  youth,  or 
ripe  for  the  adoption  of  the  cassock,  missed  for  ever.  They  give  the 
the  surplice,  and  the  organ.  Being  words  with  plainness  and  emphasis, 
an  h^piscopalian  myself,  1  should  not  but  do  not  toil  at  the  notes,  which 
siK'ak  thus,  were  it  not  that  1  am  a  they  are  sure  they  would  mangle. 
Scotchman  also.  i/.  If  they  could  get  rid  of  their 

//.  And  what  say  you  of  the  own  tune,  without  trying  anotlier, 
lawyers  ?  they  w’ould,  I  suspect,  come  much 

G.  That  they  arc  infected  by  the  nearer  than  their  professional  bre- 
Lamc  spirit.  Some  of  them  jrass  a  thren,  to  the  accomplishment  which 
term  or  two  at  Oxford,  that  they  the  latter  aim  at ;  for  I  have  observ- 
may  liave  tlic  lionour  (for  such  we  ed,  that  the  n;ost  elegant  and  courtly 
are  pleased  to  think  it)  of  adding  speakers  are  the  freest  from  national, 
Oxon*  to  their  name ;  and  that  they  as  well  as  provincial  accent.  Many  of 
may  learn  to  sj>cak  a  mongrel  dialect,  our  countrymen  arc  misled  on  this 
or  a  sort  of  Anglo-Scotch.  This  dia-  point.  They  conceive  that  English 
lect  is  painful  to  the  car,  for  it  to  be  the  purest  which,  from  strength 
shews  labour  w  asted  in  spoiling  what  of  accent,  is  the  least  like  Scotch ; 
might  originally  be  good.  The  few  whereas,  I  believe  the  very  reverse  is 
words  of  which  the  speaker  has  got  the  case.  With  regard  to  your  otJier 
the  proper  accent  he  repeats  witli  a  remarks,  they  have  certainly  been 
frequency  and  self-complacency,  abundantly  severe.  Whether  they 
which  make  the  northern  tw  ang  of  areequally  just,  I  am  unable  to  judge, 
the  rest  more  obvious  by  the  con-  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  lawyers ; 
trast,  and  more  offensive  by  the  as  my  acquaintance  is  more  with  the 
struggles  against  it  wdiich  they  be-  clergy  than  with  the  courts.  I  there- 
tray.  But  when  he  has  to  introduce  fore  crave  the  judgment  of  Mr  War- 
some  phrase  of  Scotch  law',  or  to  re-  ner. 

peat  the  homely  words  of  a  witness,  jrarnrr.  They  are  undoubtedly 
Ids  efforts,  at  a  scmi-anglification  of  not  without  foundation;  but  the  prac- 
their  sound,  become  irresistibly  ludi-  tices  they  rebuke  are  by  no  means 
crous.  Such  a  speaker,  too,  will  toil  so  offensive  to  me  as  to  Mr  George, 
to  convince  you  of  his  intimate  ac-  The  scat  of  (iovornment  is  naturally 
quaintance  with  English  law.  He  an  object  of  imitation  to  all  its  de- 
w'ill  talk  of  counts,  of  tlie  indict-  pendencies,  and  to  Edinburgh  among 
ment,  oi  joininfr  usue,  and  shelving  the  rest.  Of  this,  however,  1  ap- 
cause.  He  w’ill  use,  as  if  through  prove,  from  my  desire  to  see  Scotland 
frequent  habit,  the  terms  of  ptainiiff  and  England  amalgamated  as  miiclt 
for  pursuer,  and  prisoner  iox  jmnnd  ;  as  circumstances  will  admit.  Their 
and  when  he  sometimes,  with  a  pret-  Union  should,  in  tny  opinion,  be  ci¬ 
ty  self-accusing  smile,  corrects  a  mis-  ther  dissolved — a  thing  which  no  one 
lake,  proceeding,  no  doubt,  as  he  desires — or  rendere<l  as  complete  as 
'yjshes  you  to  think,  from  extreme  possible.*  To  aid  the  last  of  these 
iamiliarity  with  Westminster  Hall,  processes,  it  seems  necessary  that  one 
he  will  do  it  so,  that  the  attention  of  the  countries  should  imitate  tlic 

drawn  to  so  oilier;  and  national  prejudice  can 
thgiiiHcd  a  slip : — all  these  tricks,  I  hardly  doubt  which  sliould  be  con- 
>^y,  are  homage  to  the  English,  and  sidcred  as  the  pattern, — that,  uii- 
deprcciation  of  ourselves.  I  would  questionably,  which  lias  become  tlie 
tar  ratlicr  listen  to  the  advocates  (for  residence  of  the  "court,  and  “tlie 
such  there  are,)  whose  good  sense  observed  of  all  observers.”  Uurimi- 
lias  preserved  them  from  this  kind  of  talion  (which,  as  Mr  George  re- 
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marks,  has  only  of  late  become  so 
elaborate,)  is  at  present,  1  admit, 
(lisplcasinp:,  because  defective;  but 
so  is  every  first  attempt  at  a  new  ac- 
jpiiremcnt.  It  is  by  error  we  learn 
correctness,  and  by  failure  success  ; 
and  the  disagreeable  feeling  created 
bv  the  aukwardness  of  our  incipient 
eftbrts  should  be  alleviated,  by  con¬ 
sidering  that  we  are  taking  the  right, 
nay  tlic  only  path,  to  that  consum¬ 
mation,  whicn  (by  me  at  least)  is 
devoutly  wished  for.  Let  us  perse¬ 
vere,  then,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule 
which  may  be  excited  by  tlie  preci¬ 
pitate  and  presumptuous  attempts 
of  tliosc  who  are  vain  enough  to 
think,  tliat,  haWng  learned  the  most 
obvious,  they  may  try  the  most  re¬ 
condite  iKJculiarities  of  foreign  speech 
and  manners ;  like  a  boy  who,  in 
]iis  triumph  to  find  that  he  can  walk 
the  deck,  must  forthwith  mount  the 
mast-head  of  a  rolling  vessel.  We 
may  lake  encouragement  from  re¬ 
flecting,  that  our  task  is  not  great ; 
since  imitation  is  necessary  only  in 
siicli  trifles  as  Mr  G.  has  alluded  to. 
In  more  important  matters,  we  have 
no  occasion  to  copy  any  one.  Our 
lawyers,  in  ability  and  eloquence, 
and  our  divines,  in  learning,  piety, 
and  morals,  may  be  examples  to 
others,  as  justly  as  others  to  them. 
The  last  class,  especially,  are  gener¬ 
ally  considered,  in  point  of  personal 
respectability,  to  have  a  manifest  ad¬ 
vantage  over  their  South  British  bre¬ 
thren. 

//.  This  idea  is  very  prevalent  in 
Scotland ;  but  you  must  pardon  me 
if  1  think  it  somewhat  questionable. 

I  value  too  highly,  and  too  equally, 
both  the  Scotch  and  English  Clergy, 
to  exalt  the  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  Both  are  respectable : 
but  rtsjiecialnlity  is  a  term  so  vague 
and  general,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
l>ersons  who  use  it,  without  previous 
Hmiution,  to  know  if  they  are  con¬ 
versing  about  the  same  thing.  The 
merits  of  the  two  classes  we  are  com- 
j taring  may  be  equal,  though  of  dif- 
terent  kinds ;  and  in  weighing  them 
against  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to 
vemember,  that  the  English  Clei^ 
form  a  higher  caste  of  their  country- 
*  the  Scotch.  From  origin, 

affinity,  and  usage,  the  former  shade 
more  strongly  into  the  classes  above, 
and  the  latter  into  those  below  their 
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own.  The  vices  of  tlic  former,  tlK*re- 
fore, being  generally  those  of  faslnon- 
able  life,  are  more  conspicuous,  and 
those  of  the  latter  more  obscure. 
The  latter,  too,  by  the  strictness  of 
their  judicatories,  are  taught  to  study 
concealment ;  and  hence  it  is  likely, 
that  the  irregularities  of  the  Engli^ 
would  be  better  known,  and  more 
talked  of,  than  those  of  the  Scotch, 
even  though  they  were  smaller  in 
amount.  That  they  are  so,  I  am  far 
from  maintaining ;  but  I  believe 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  two  nations 
are  more  nearly  e<|ual  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed.  1  have  resided,  for 
months  at  a  time,  in  different  parts 
both  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and, 
in  all  these  situations,  1  never  failed 
to  hear  of  several  individuals,  among 
the  surrounding  clergy,  whose  lives 
were  extremely  erroneous,  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  the  proportion  in 
one  country  w’as  not  greater  than  in 
the  other. 

IF.  But  you  will  surely  admit, 
that  the  strict  discipline  you  have 
mentioned,  whicli,  by  coini>elling  ex¬ 
ternal,  often  begets  internal  correct¬ 
ness,  is  a  mighty  advantage  on  the 
side  of  the  Scotch  Church.  You 
will,  I  think,  also  admit,  that  paro¬ 
chial  duties  are  performed  here  with 
far  more  cordial  and  conscientious 
zeal  than  in  England. 

//.  On  the  first  point,  I  do  grant 
it  to  he  desirable,  that  a  Bishop 
should  imitate,  with  discretion,  the 
vigilance  of  a  Presbytery,  in  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  his  diocese.  Yet  1  doubt 
if  the  improvement  would  be  so  great 
as  some  might  expect.  Compulsory 
virtue  is  of  little  value,  unless  for 
the  purpose  of  example ;  and  when 
seen  through,  as  it  generally  is,  it 
ceases  to  serve  even  that  purpose. 
A  Bishop,  too,  has  carefully  to  weigh 
whether  quarrels  with  his  clergy 
might  not  do  more  harm  to  the  po¬ 
pular  respect  for  religion,  than  could 
be  repaired  by  a  little  invigoration  of 
discipline.  Nor  is  this  much  called 
for  by  the  state  of  facts,  if  I  have 
been  correct  in  saying,  that  instances 
of  vice  (I  mean  what  is  universally 
considered  to  be  vice)  are  not  fewer, 
allowing  for  the  vast  disproportion  of 
their  numbers,  in  the  clergy  of  the 
one  countryi  than  in  those  of  the 
other.  The  truth  of  this  assertion, 
however,  must  he  determined  from 
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our  cMperieiicc  aud  obbervation  ;  but 
I  object  to  the  coinjHJltncy  of  any 
judge,  who  has  not  resided  in  both 
kingdoms  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  aud  in  a  sufficient  variety  of 
places. 

ir.  You  will,  of  course,  object  to 
mine,  as  my  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  English  clergy  is  very  limit- 
1x1.  1  know  them  more,  from  those 

who  visit  or  reside  in  this  country, 
than  from  having  seen  much  of  them 
in  their  own. 

H.  Then  I  am  sure  you  are  too 
candid  and  just,  not  to  subscribe  to 
your  ottn  disqualification.  If  your 
i-stimate  of  Swteh  ecclesiastics  was 
fonned  from  thoroughly  observing 
them  in  their  domestic  and  parochial 
circles,  you  should,  in  fairness,  have 
sufficient,  if  not  cxjual,  intercourse 
with  the  English,  in  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  before  you  place  them 
in  the  adverse  scale.  Every  creature 
must  be  view'cd  in  its  ow’n  clement, 
l)eforc  you  can  discern  its  natural 
pro|»crtics.  W'ould  you  not  blame  a 
lx)iuloner,  who  should  think  himself 
ri|»e  for  pronouncing  a  character  of 
the  North  British  ('hurch,  from  hav¬ 
ing  met  w'ith  a  few  of  its  mcnilx'rs, 
on  holiday  excursions  to  the  capital, 
where  they  arc  generally  making  the 
most  of  their  time  in  seeing  sjKCta- 
cles ;  or  with  some  of  those  thread- 
Iwirc  fugitives,  who  toil  in  the  news- 
]»aper  offices,  or  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  who  have 
left  their  own  country,  the  only  scene 
of  profixisional  advancement,  from 
despair  of  obtaining  it  } 

/r.  To  be  sure  I  should.  1  yield 
you,  therefore,  wliatever  w  eight  you 
claim  to  your  a.sscrtion  (aud  you  arc 
<Usjx>sed  to  claim  enough)  from  per¬ 
sonal  residence ;  and  I  yield  it  with 
the  more  indiftlTence,  as  the  question 
w'c  are  discussing  admits  of  no  pre¬ 
cise  or  undeniable  proof.  Of  two 
great  bodies  of  men,  which  contains 
a  plurality  of  improper  characters, 
could  scarcely  be  ascertaincxl  without 
rcsOTting  to  inquisitory  j»articulars, 
which  would  he  irksome  and  ungra¬ 
cious.  Ix^t  the  matter  rest,  tlieii, 
where  it  is  ;  though  1  still  abide  by 
my  opinion,  fortified  by  your  quali¬ 
fied  admission,  that  a  small  inf  usion 
of  Presbyterian  rigour  would  do  no 
harm  to  Kpisco]><u  discipline.  But 
whal  say  you  to  iny  second  yv^/w/a/c, 


with  respect  to  the  conscientious  ptr- 
formanoe  of  parochial  duties  ? 

G,  Of  this,  too,  1  must  begin, 
with  granting  a  little,  though  not  the 
w’holc.  Men  act  conscientiously,  if 
they  do  all  they  have  been  taught, 
and,  believe  to  be  their  duty,  whctlk-r 
that  is  more  or  less.  If  j>astoral 
functions  are  circumscribed  by  the 
practice  and  opinions  of  the  Church 
and  people  of’ England,  a  clcigyinan 
there  may  do  less  than  one  in  this 
country,  without  being  less  conscicn* 
tious,  since  candour  and  charity  would 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  if  more  were 
enjoined,  more  would  l)e  done.  The 
fault  (if  there  be  one)  lies  with  the 
system,  not  with  vhe  man.  The 
English  clergy,  1  believe,  think  the 
Scotch  too  puritannical,  while  the 
Scotch  think  the  English  too  latitu- 
dinarian.  The  truth  may  probably  lie 
between  them  ;  but  while  each  con¬ 
ceive  themselves  right,  they  cannot 
be  condemned  for  acting  according  to 
their  own  conception  of  rectitude. 

H'’,  Surely  there  arc  some  duties 
which  would  suggest  themselves  to 
a  well-constituted  mind,  w'itliout  tin 
aid  of  either  injunction  or  example. 
A\’hat  think  you,  for  instance,  of  pa¬ 
rochial  examination  ? 

IL  That  its  exercise  in  England, 
on  the  plan  followed  here,  would 
seldom  be  adviseablc,  owing  to  the 
character  of  tlie  people,  to  which  a 
clergyman  should  always  suit  his 
ministration.  From  the  want  of  pa¬ 
rochial  schools,  the  lower  orders  are 
more  ignorant  than  in  this  country ; 
and,  being  nevertliclcss  abundantly 
proud,  they  W'ould  be  much  off’ended 
with  Uieir  pastor,  for  placing  them 
in  a  situation  by  whicn  their  igno¬ 
rance  might  be  exposed.  The  pub¬ 
lic  examination  of  elderly  persons, 
who  were  never  taught  their  alpha¬ 
bet  (a  thing  the  clergyman  docs  not 
undertake)  would  surely  be  un¬ 
kind  and  indiscreet. 

ir.  What  say  you,  then,  to  visit¬ 
ing  the  sick  ? 

That  is  done  by  an  Englisli 
clergyman  when  he  is  called.  ^  o- 
lii*»iUry  visits,  though  they  might  bt 
acceptable  to  some,  would,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  have  a  chance,  from  the  pride 
just  mentioned,  and  the  jealousy 
uliich  an  Englishman  feels  of  his 
house,  as  his  eastlv‘,  to  be  thought 
tilicious. 
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/r.  Yet  I  sus]>pct  it  is  frequently 
a  iletV'Ct  in  such  ofKciousnoss,  which 
tempts  so  many  persons  to  quit  the 
(lommunion  of  tlie  church. 

II.  Then  why  do  we  see  as  many 
dissenters  from  the  cstahlishinent  of 
Seutlaiul  as  from  that  of  England  ? 
It  is  seldom,  1  fear,  that  so  laudable 
a  motive  is  the  only  one  with  Sepa¬ 
ratists.  Many,  1  suspect,  are  insti¬ 
gated  by  intellectual  conceit,  and  the 
self-estimation  implied  in  being  dis¬ 
content.  A  fault-finder  hopes  to  get 
credit  for  wisdom  ;  and  one  wdio  dis¬ 
dains  what  has  fallen  to  his  lot,  for 
claims  to  something  better.  ^Yhen 
the  waiter  said  of  a  troublesome  guest 
at  an  inn,  ‘‘  This  must  be  a  very 
great  man — nothing  pleases  him,”  he 
used  a  sophistry,  which  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  among  his  superiors,  and  which 
may  account  for  theformation  of  many 
secuirians,  and  of  many  patriots. 

ir.  Hut  let  us  come  back  to  the 
point.  You  will  surely  not  ajwlogizc 
t  or  the  practice  of  non-residence  } 

//.  1  sincerely  lament  it ;  though 
1  know  that  an  English  clergyman 
may  take  advantage  of  it,  without 
being  conscious  of  that  measure  of 
culpability  which  you  attach  to  it 
here.  Here  they  talk  of  the  jHLstoral 
relation,  not  as  of  the  ordinary  intel- 
llpble  connection  of  a  teacher  w'ith 
his  disciples,  but  as  of  a  far  more 
hallow'cd,  metaphysical,  and  some- 
wliat  mysterious  union.  This  semi- 
spirituality  an  English  incumbent 
does  not  comprehend.  He  conceives 
himself  in  a  common  business  way, 
AS  possessing  a  freehold,  charged  with 
the  burden  of  providing  religious  in¬ 
struction  to  a  particular  congrega¬ 
tion;  and  not  doubting  that  his 
brethren  can  do  this  as  well  as  him¬ 
self,  he  delegates  the  duty,  when  oc¬ 
casions  require,  without  offending 
against  his  conscience.  *  You  will  ob¬ 
serve,  however,  that  I  only  defend 
the  men  who  act  upon  notions  in 
v^hich  they  have  been  trained,  and 
not  the  notions  themselves  j  and  as 
every  member  of  society  should  per¬ 
sonally  execute  the  functions  to  which 
wiety  calls  him,  I  hope  the  practice, 
which  has  lately  been  discouraged, 
will  gradually  cease. 

VVith  this  hope  I  must  be  con¬ 
tented  at  present ;  for  I  now  wish  to 
hoar  you  on  the  comparative  learning 
and  education  of  the  two  Churches. 


H.  You  have  made  me  already  an 
insufterable  proser,  and  you  are  now 
stnlucing  me  into  something  still  more 
tiresome.  I  once  put  into  writing  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subjects  which 
von  have  started,  and  jicrhaps  my 
best  reply  will  be  to  read  them. 

W.  Tray  do. 

(y.  No,  no,  Henry  ;  you  have  bad 
your  full  swing,  and  1  protest  against 
the  lecture,  at  least  till  we  have  had 
our  coffee,  or  rather  till  another  sul¬ 
try  evening  tempt  us  to  renew  our 
gossip  in  the  garden. 

A.  H.  IVarner. 
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Sad  city  of  the  silent  place  ! 

Queen  of  the  dreary  wilderness  ! 

No  voice  of  life,  no  {lassing  Sitiind, 
Disturbs  thy  dreadful  calm  around. 

Save  the  wild  desart-dwellcr’s  roar. 

Which  tells  the  reign  of  man  is  o'er, 

Or  winds  that  through  thy  )X)rtals  sigh, 
Upon  their  night-course  flitting  by  ! 

Th*  eternal  ruins  frowming  stand. 

Like  giant  spectres  of  the  land. 

Or  o'er  the  dead  like  mourners  hang. 

Bent  down  by  sj)eechless  sorrow's  |>ang  ; 
Where  time,  and  space,  and  loi>eliness. 

All  o’er  the  sadden'd  spirit  press. 

Around,  in  leaden  slumbers,  lie 
The  dead  wastes  of  infinity, 

Where  not  a  gentle  hill  doth  swell. 

And  not  a  hermit  shrub  doth  dwell. 

And  where  the  song  of  wand'ring  flood 
Ne’er  voiced  the  fearful  solitude ! 

How  sweetly  sad  our  pensive  tears  ^ 
Flow  o’er  each  broken  arch  that  rears  v 
Its  gray  head  thro’  the  mists  of  years!  | 
But  where  are  now  the  dreams  of  Fame  ? 
The  promise  of  a  deathless  name  ? 

Alas  !  the  deep  delusion’s  gone  ! 

And  all,  except  the  mouldering  stone  ! 
The  wreath  that  deck’d  the  victor’s  hair. 
Hath,  like  his  glory,  wither’d  there ; 
While  Time’s  immortal  garlands  twine  \ 
O’er  Desolation’s  mournful  shrine, 

Like  youth’s  embrace  around  decline.  ) 

O’er  Beauty’s  dark  and  desart  bed. 

Ages  of  dreamless  sleep  have  fled  ; 

And  in  the  domes  where  once  she  smil’d. 
The  whisp’ring  weeds  are  waving  wild ; 
The  prince’s  court  is  jackall’s  lair,— . 

He  peeps  through  Time’s  cold  windows 
th^ere; 

Broken  the  harp,  and  all  unstrung. 
Perish’d  the  strains  the  minstrel  sung ; 
And  names  and  tleeds  alike  are  lost. 
Alike  are  swallow’d  up  in  dust  ! 
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Emendation  of  a  Passage  in  Macbeth. 

The  moss  of  ages  is  their  pall,  morality.  1  will  givo  the  passage  as 

And  duU  Oblivion  hides  them  all !  1  understand  it : — 


Yet  then*,  though  now  no  mortal  eye 
Louks  forth  upon  the  earth  and  sky. 

The  evening  star  steals  out  as  mild. 
Above  the  Ic.ne  and  mighty  wild, 

As  when  young  lovers  hail'd  its  light. 
Far  in  the  dark.blue  fields  of  night ; 

And  dews  as  brightly  gem  the  ground 
As  w  hen  a  garden  smil'd  around  ! 

Go,  read  thy  fate,  thou  thing  of  clay, 

I  n  w  recks  of  ages  roll’d  aw  ay  ! 

Uw  d  it  in  this  dread  book  of  doom  ! 

A  city  crumbled  to  a  tomb  ! 

Where  the  lorn  remnants  of  the  past 
Shed  deeper  sadness  o’er  the  waste ; 
Where  >Ielancholy  breathes  her  sjx*ll. 
And  chroniclers  of  ruin  dw  cll. 

r. 


r.MLNDATIOK  OF  A  PASSAGE  IN 
MACBETH. 

MR  EDITOR, 

Do  you  ever  admit,  in  a  corner  of 
your  Magazine,  verbal  criticisms  and 
attempts  at  the  restoration  or  emen¬ 
dation  of  the  faulty  ^mssagos  in  our 
old  writers  ?  Shakespeare,  who  is  a 
fnml  for  every  thing,  nas,  among  his 
other  merits,  that  of  affording  an 
inexhanstihle  resource  for  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  conjwtural  critics.  (1  some¬ 
times  amuse  myself  with  their  fan¬ 
cies,  and  sometimes  am  tempted  to 
try  my  own  hand  in  the  same  kind 
of  work,  tho^h  my  method  of  pro- 
oeeiling  is,  in  geiural,  a  very  safe 
mie  ;  for,  instead  of  altering  the  ori¬ 
ginal  text,  1  commonly  find,  that 
s<*nse  may  be  made  of  it,  and  that 
the  conjectures  which  have  found 
their  way  into  tlie  receiveil  editions 
are  very  often  corruptions.  Tlie  only 
liberty  which  1  allow  myself,  is  the 
utmost  freedom  with  punctuation  and 
l>arentheses.  I  ivill  give  you  an  ex¬ 
ample  :  In  the  noted  s]HH?ch  of  Mac- 
lK*th,  when  he  sees  the  air-drawrn 
dagger,  there  is  a  phrase  introduced 
bv  I  believe,  w  hich  1  must  say, 
J'olonius,  is  a  \*ile  phrase, — 
“  Tarquin’s  ravisliing  strides**  The 
orinnal  reading  is  sides,  and  that, 
without  any  accommodation  of  punc¬ 
tuation,  is  nonsensical  enough,  al¬ 
though  Mr  Malone  endeavours  to 
Mtp|Kirt  it  by  an  indecent  quotation 
from  K  >Tid,  which  certainly  does  not 
tniprovc  its  sense  any  more  than  its 


Now  o’er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams 
abuse 

The  curtain’d  sleep  ;  now  witchcraft  ce- 
lebrates 

Pale  Hecate’s  offerings;  and  wither’d 
Murder, 

Alaruni’d  by  his  sentinel,  the  w’olf, 
Whose  how’i’s  his  w'atch,  thus,  with  his 
stealthy  face. 

With  Tarquin’s  (ravishing  sides)  to¬ 
wards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost. 

The  meaning  is,  Murder,  with  his 
stealthy  face,  with  Tarquiifs  (pace, 
understood,)  moves  tow^ards  his  de¬ 
sign,  &c.  The  word  Tarquin,  how¬ 
ever,  is  scarcely  pronounceil,  when 
the  poet  (for  he  is  rather  speaking  in 
his  own  character  than  that  of  ISI ac¬ 
he  th,)  recollects  that  Tarquin  was 
not  a  murderer :  he  therefore  throws 
in  the  rapid  and  somewhat  obscure 
parenthesis,  (ravishing  sides,)  i.  <*• 
ravishing  goes  along-side,  or  classes 
with  murder,  as  a  crime  pi‘rfomui! 
with  apprehension  and  secresy. 
rishing  is  a  substantive,  in  my  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  sides  a  verb ;  but 
as  the  first  is  more  commonly  an  ad¬ 
jective,  and  the  latter  a  substantive, 
hence  the  misunderstanding  of  tlie 
passage.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  am 
right  in  this  conjecture,  and  all  that 
I  perceive  wanting  in  proof  of  it,  is 
some  illustration  of  the  verb  to  side, 
being  used  exactly  as  I  here  suppose. 
1  havtf  little  doubt,  how’ever,  that  I 
might  find  such  illustration  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  elsewhere. — Yours, 

PlIlLOLOGOS. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRIT¬ 
INGS  OF  JOHN  HOME,  ESd.  BY  HENRY 
MACKENZIE,  £Sa.F.Il. S.E.&C.  EUlX* 
BUEGII  :  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  1822. 

All  who  have  witnessed  (and  wlio 
has  not?)  the  representation  of  tlt^ 
Tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  who  have 
felt  tlie  subduing  and  irresistible  i>a- 
thos  of  the  Man  of  Feeling,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
Ais  biographical  memoir,  as  well  from 
its  autlior  as  its  subject.  With  re- 
ganl  to  the  biographer,  the  pensive 
tenderness,  and  classical  elegance, 
with  which  his  name  has  so  long 
been  associated,  will  be  sufficient  to 
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attract  the  public  attention,  to  any  his  professional  reading  he  had  as- 
arknowletlgtHl  prdiluction  of  his  pen ;  sociated  a  frequent  iK*nisal  of  the 
while  the  admirers  of  Douglas — in-  poets,  orators,  and  historians  of  Greece 
l  oinparably  tlie  noblest  and  happiest,  and  Rome  ;  and,  as  his  teini^r  was 
as  wS  as  most  successful,  ettbrt  of  warm  and  susceptible,  and  his  ima- 
t^cottish  dramatic  genius,  whether  we  gination  active,  he  is  said  to  have 
consider  the  faithful  delineation  which  been  delightetl,  from  his  childhood, 
it  j^ives  of  the  manners  and  spirit  of  with  that  train  of  elevated  sentiment 
a  diivalrous  age,  or  the  picture  which  wdiich  leads  to  poetical  expression, 
it  presents  of  overwhelming  domestic  Chivalrous  valour,  united  with  ro- 
atfliction—cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  mantic  generosity, — a  character  rea- 
hiography  and  fame  of  its  amiable  dy  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  pre- 
and  accomplished  author  have  been  sent  glory  and  future  fame,  such 
coininitteil  to  the  powerful  and  friend-  as  he  drew  young  Norval, — was  hir, 
ly  hands  of  the  Scottish  Addison,  beau  ideal  of  poetic  heroism.  The 
besides,  the  poet  and  the  biographer  indulgence  of  such  feelings  impart- 
were  long  united  together,  by  the  in-  ed  an  unusual  elevation  to  the  tone  of 
tiniacy  of  friendship,  and  formed  a  his  ordinary  discourse,  making  him 
]):irt  of  that  brilliant  constellation  of  delight  in  magnifying  common  inci- 
•^('nius  and  talent,  w'hich,  during  the  dents,  and  in  speaking  both  of  him- 
lattcr  ])art  of  the  last  century,  shed  self  and  his  friends  with  more  com- 
so  much  lustre  on  our  national  liter-  placency  and  panegyric  than  persons 
;{turc.  For  these  reasons,  we  shall,  of  cooler  temperaments  could  always 
lor  the  present,  defer  any  critical  re-  sympathize  wdth.  Hence,  he  was 
marks  on  the  style  and  manner  in  sometimes  regarded  as  a  vain  man  and 
which  the  veteran  author  has  execut-  a  flatterer ;  but  as  his  mind  was  free 
i  d  his  kindly  task,  and  proceed  at  once  from  the  gall  of  envy,  the  praises 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  short  ab-  which  he  bestowed  were,  in  the  single- 
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.-tract  of  the  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  author  of  Douglas. 

This  gifted  individual,  who  was, by 
ilie  side  of  his  father,  descended  from 


ness  of  his  heart,  the  pure  and  honest 
expression  of  candour  and  sincerity. 

Of  the  early  companions  and 
friends  of  the  poet,  his  biographer  re- 


thf  Homes  of  Cowdenknows,  and  by  marks,  that  they  were  chiefly  young 
his  mother  from  a  respectable  family  men,  destined,  like  himself,  for  the 
of  the  name  of  Hay,  in  the  north,  was  Church, — and  bestows  a  warm  eulo- 
l)orn  at  Leith  in  the  year  1722.  His  gium  on  the  talents,  acquirements, 
education,  the  object  of  which  was  Jtnd  respectability  of  character,  ex- 
to  train  him  for  the  church,  was  con-  hibited  at  that  period  by  the  clergy 
‘luoted  at  the  grammar  school  of  liis  of  Scotland.  He  represents  them 
n.itive  town,  and  at  the  University  as  occupying  a  rank,  and  maintaining 
of  Edinburgh,  w’here  hi|  amiable  a  style  of  plain  and  cordial  hospita- 
mamicrs,  talents,  and  pr^ess  in  li-  lity,  which  gave  them  all  the  advan- 
terature,  procured  him  the  favour  tages  of  rational  and  gentleman-iike 
both  of  professors  and  students.  In  society  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
G  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  by  when  they  attended  the  General  As- 
tlic  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh ;  but  seinbly  of  the  Church,  or  paid  occa- 
tlie  Rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  sional  visits  to  the  metropolis,  they 
that  year,  caused  him  to  suspend  the  associated  freely  with  gentlemen  of 
exercise  of  his  functions  as  a  preach-  the  first  rank  and  respectabiUtv, 
er,  and  to  join  a  corps  of  loyal  vo-  among  whom  they  had  great  weight 
hinteers  raised  in  Edinburgh,  to  aid  and  consideration.  He  then  adds, 

in  checking  the  progress  of  the  in-  ,  r  r*  i-  i  u  • 

surrection.  In  this  capacity  he  was  The  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  commg  thi- 
present  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk  in  Prepared,  by  education  and  ha- 

the  rant  aC  I ;  f  j  hit,  for  filling  a  respectable  place  m  so- 

defpa*  e  leutenant,  and,  after  the  ciety,  found  in  that  city  a  circle  well  a- 
nri  ^  royal  army,  was  taken  dapted  to  perfect  their  knowledge,  to  en- 
I)  cominitted  to  the  castle  of  large  their  minds,  and  to  foster  their 

J^oune,  m  I  erth^ire,  whence,  witl)  genius.  They  mixed  more  than,  I  think, 
some  others,  he  effected  his  escape,  they  have  done  at  any  subsequent  period, 
and  returned  to  his  friends,  and  the  with  the  first  and  most  distinguished 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  W  ith  persons  of  the  place,  distinguished,  whe- 
voi.  XI.  Y 
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iher  far  tcience,  Uteraturet  or  polite  man- 
n«n ;  and  even,  aa  far  as  the  clerical  cha¬ 
racter  might  inoooently  allow,  with  the 
men  of  Ouhion  conspicuous  for  wit  and 
gaiety.  In  the  unexpenaivc  style  of  the 
F^iinburgh  society,  at  the  period  to  w'hich 
I  allude,  when  lea  was  the  meal  of  cere¬ 
mony  for  general  acquaintance,  and  a 
supper  of  a  very  moderate  number  that 
lit  more  intimate  sodcly,  there  was  much 
more  intercourse  of  mind  than  in  the 
large  parties  of  modem  times,  which 
fbrm,  in  truth,  a  aort  of  public  place  in  a 
private  house.  In  such  places  of  nume¬ 
rous  resort,  even  if  other  circumstances 
allowed,  the  clcigy  cannot  so  easily  mix 
w  ith  those  who  are  styled  people  of  fa¬ 
shion.  1  regret  the  w'ant  of  mixture  of 
clerical  and  lay  society,  for  the  sake  of 
both  parties.  To  the  one  it  tended  to 
add  the  graces  of  manner  to  the  solid  ta- 
Icnu  which  at  all  times  so  many  of  them 
poBsess.  To  the  other  it  tended  to  give 
that  very'  solidity,  soberness,  and  modesty 
of  demeanour,  so  ureful  and  so  amiable 
in  the  young  of  either  sex.  It  tended  to 
give  to  w'ealth  and  rank,  instead  of  the 
insolence  and  frivolity  which  often  ac¬ 
company  them,  the  urbanity,  the  conde¬ 
scension,  the  chastened  wit,  the  decent 
deportment,  which  are  the  great  v^veet- 
eners,  as  well  at  ennoblers  of  social  life. 
It  added  respect  and  dignity  to  both  par¬ 
ties,  and  mixed  into  a  closer  and  more 
advantageous  union,  the  diiferent  classes 
of  men.  It  checked  tlie  petulance  of 
the  young,  and  smoothed  the  severity  of 
the  old  ;  it  added  sentiment  to  the  gaie¬ 
ties,  and  gave  mure  w’inning  features  to 
the  serious  duties,  of  life. 

Drs  Robertson,  Blair,  Drysdalc, 
Cleghom,  Carlyle,  Adam  Ferguson, 
Ballantyne,  and  Logan,  were  the 
most  distinguished  of  Mr  Home's  cle¬ 
rical  friends.  Dr  Logan,  not  the  poet 
and  sermon-writer  <5*  that  name,  but 
another  clei^man,  was  regard^  as 
the  first  metaphysician  of  his  time ; 
an  attribute  of  mind  which  brought 
upon  him  the  suspicion  of  heterodoxy : 
and  the  following  anecdote  which  is 
told  of  him,  illustrates  the  manner 
W  which  pr^udioa,  when  once  rais¬ 
ed,  it  maintained  and  strengthened. 
He  had  been  unexpectedly  called 
upon  to  preach  before  the  presbytery 
of  Dalkeith,  and,  in  consequence,  bor¬ 
rowed  a  sermon  from  his  friend  Dr 
^**^y^*  but  when  it  wasdelivered  by 
Ur  Lqgan,  the  presbytery  thought  it 
»  full  ^  sceptical  metaphysics,  tltat 
It  was  withdifikulty  they  eouldbc pre¬ 
rented  from  instituting  a  prQf;ecution 


against  him.  David  Hume,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  and  historian — Wilkie,  the 
author  of  the  Epigoniad — General 
Fletcher,  a  man  of  elegant  appearance 
and  extensive  knowledge — John  Jar- 
dine,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  man  of  great  talents  and  infi¬ 
nite  pleasantry— Dr  W allace,  also  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  known 
aa  an  author,  by  his  Treatise  on  the 
Numbers  of  Mankind— Lord  Eli- 
bank,  the  first  wit  of  his  age — Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot — Mr  Wedderburn,  af¬ 
terwards  Lord  Loughborough — Mr 
Baron  Mure — and  Mr  Johnston,  af¬ 
terwards  Sir  'William  Pulteney,  toge¬ 
ther  with  several  others,  belonged  to 
the  circle  of  Mr  Home's  early  friends 
and  associates.  Of  these  men,  David 
Hume  was  by  far  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous,  and  was  withal  a  man  of  the 
greatest  suavity  and  simplicity  of 
manners, — never  obtruding  his  pecu¬ 
liar  views  on  moral  and  religious  sub¬ 
jects  upon  the  attention  of  general 
society,  or  even  his  private  friends. 

His  good  nature  and  benevolence  pre¬ 
vented  such  an  injury  to  his  hearers ;  it 
was  unfortunate  that  he  often  forgot  what 
injury  some  of  his  w  ritings  might  do  tp 
his  readers.  The  sentiments  which  such 
good  nature  and  benevolence  might  sug¬ 
gest,  I  ventured  to  embody,  in  a  sort  of 
dramatic  form,  in  the  storj'  of  1^  Roche 
in  the  Mirror,  in  w’hich  Mr  Hume  is 
made  to  say,  “  That  there  were  times 
when,  recollecting  that  venerable  pastor 
and  his  lovely  daughter,  he  forgot  the 
pride  of  literary  fame,  and  wished  that 
he  had  never  doubted.**  It  will  not,  I 
hope,  be  on  offensive  egotism,  if  I  inform 
the  Society,  that,  when  I  wrote  that  stoar)', 
being  anxious  there  should  not  be  a  single 
expression  in  it  that  could  give  offence 
or  uneasiness  to  any  friend  of  Mr  Hume's, 
1  read  it  to  Dr  Adam  Smith,  and  begged 
that  he  would  tell  me  if  any  thing  should 
he  left  out  or  altered.  He  heard  it  at¬ 
tentively,  and  declared  he  did  not  find 
a  8}'llable  to  object  to  ;  but  added,  w  ith 
his  characteristic  absence  of  min^  that 
he  was  surprised  he  had  never  hourd  of 
the  anecdote  before. 

Most  of  the  literary  men  mention¬ 
ed  as  tl^  companions  of  Mr  Home, 
were  originally  members  of  the  Select 
Society  established  at  Edinburgh, 
much  to  the  advantage  both  of  li¬ 
terature  and  science.  From  it  ema¬ 
nated  Ae  original  Edinbui^  Review, 
of  which  only  two  nninbers  were 
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published.  'I'he  History  of  Sister  and  encouraged  him  to  bring  his 

IVg,  written  in  ridicule  of  the  on-  tragedy  out  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre, 

|H)^rs  of  a  Scots  militia^  was  the  then  under  the  management  of  Mr 

work  of  Adam  Fer^son,  a  distin-  Digges.  This  plan  succccdeil  b^ 
guished  member  of  uie  society ;  and  yond  expectation  ;  the  town  was  in 
tlie  same  occasion  which  led  to  tho  an  uproar  of  exultation,  that  a  Scots- 
publication  of  this  humorous  his-  man  should  write  a  tragedy  on  a  na- 
tory,  gave  rise  to  the  Poker  Club — a  tional  subject,  and  that  it  should  be 
name  chosen  from  a  quaint  allusion  first  represented  before  them, 
to  llic  object  of  the  institution,  which  It  is  well  known,  that  the  intro- 
was  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  the  coun-  duction  of  Douglas  ujwn  the  stage 
try  in  favour  of  a  militia.  This  club  gave  rise  to  certain  proceedings  in  the 
became  afterwards  strictly  a  literary  Church  courts,  against  those  clergy- 

society,  and  flourished  till  the  year  men  who  had  witnessed  its  repre- 

178  t,  at  which,  period  it  had  sixty  sentation.  The  author  himself  escaj^ 
members,  among  whom  were  some  of  ed  from  punishment,  by  resigning  his 
the  nobility,  and  many  gentlemen,  parochial  charge,  and  divesting  him- 
thc  most  remarkable  in  the  country  self  entirely  of  the  clerical  character# 
both  for  rank  and  talents.  The  friends  who  had  encouraged  and 

Such  com|)anions  could  not  fail  to  countenanced  his  love  of  the  drama, 
excite  tlie  ardour  of  Mr  Home’s  were  subjected  to  censure ;  and  the 
mind  for  poetry.  His  favourite  read-  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  in  conjunc- 
ing,  the  productions  of  ancient  geniusj  lion  with  several  others  in  different 
as  well  as  the  amusement  of  anglingi  parts  of  the  country,  published  de¬ 
in  whicli  he  took  great  delight,  was  clarations,  setting  forth  the  immo- 
calculated  to  produce  the  same  ef-  rality  of  scenic  representations.  All 
feet ; — the  one  leading  him  to  con-  this  seems,  at  first  sight,  at  variance 
template  the  heroic  achievements  of  with  that  enlightened  liberality  for 
antiquity,  and  the  other  to  survey  which  the  clergy  are  praised  by  Mr 
the  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  na-  Mackenzie ;  but  there  were  some  pre- 
ture.  In  1746,  he  was  settled  as  mi-  disposing  causes  leading  to  the  adop- 
nister  of  Atlxdstaneford,  in  East  Lo-  tion  of  the  measures  which  at  this 
thian ;  a  situation  in  which,  whilo  distance  savour  so  strongly  of  the  nar- 
hc  assiduously  cultivated  his  favour-  rowness  and  ill  nature  of  bigotry, 
ite  studies,  he  was  careful  conscien-  and  of  the  harshness  Of  persecution, 
tiously  to  discharge  the  important  England’s  Alarm,”  a  publication 
duties  of  a  clergyman.  While  in  complaining  ofthe  decline  of  religion, 
this  situation,  he  was  introduced  by  had  previo^y  appeared,  and  had  ex- 
his  patron,  Mr  Kinloch,  to  Lord  cited  much  attention ;  Essays  on 
Milton,  through  whom  he  was  made  Morality  and  Natural  Religion”  had, 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  about  the  same  time,  been  published, 
presented  him  to  the  Earl  of  Bute  ;  and  were  supposed,  by  some  of  the 
an  occurrence  which  had  a  material  clergy,  to  contain  positions  subver- 
influence  on  his  future  life.  sive  of  the  Cliristian  faith,  and  for 

The  tragedy  of  Agis,  the  story  of  this  cause  many  were  anxious  to  pro* 
which  is  taken  from  Plutarch,  and  sccute  the  bookseller ;  and  the  dif- 
intended  to  represent  the  distresses  fercnce  of  opinion  entertained  on 

and  death  of  a  patriot  king,  was  the  some  of  the  questions,  which  had  is- 

first  of  our  poet  s  dramatic  perform-  sued  in  the  Secession,  and  still  con- 

anccs.  This  was  offered  to  Garrick  tinued  to  be  agitated  at  the  meetings 
for  the  stage ;  but  he  rejected  it,  as  of  the  General  Assembly,  had  divid- 
unfit  for  r^rcsentation.  The  com-  ed  the  clergy  into  two  distinct  par- 

position  of  Douglas,  the  plot  of  which  ties,  to  that  a  play  written  by  a  clcr- 

was  suggested  by  the  ballad  of  Gil  gyman,  and  tne  playhouse  resorted 
Morice,  ncsxt  engaged  his  attention ;  to  by  (togymen— at  a  time,  too,  when 
but  it  had  no  better  success  with  the  in  Scotland  all  the  grossness  and  in- 
uianager  of  Drury  Lane,  who  acoom-  decency  which  had  whetted  the  edge 
pani^  his  rejection  of  it  with  the  Of  Jeremy  Collier’s  satire  was  still 
inw-tifying  declaration,  that  it  was  to-  supposed  to  belong  to  that  species  of 
unfit  for  the  sti^.  Mr  Home’s  composition  and  amusement — were 
iricnds  were  of  a  different  opinion,  events  which  could  not  be  permitted 
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to  take  place  in  silence,  or  to  pass  made  of  it,  says  his  biogra))hcr,  “  as 
with  impunity.  I^ut,  while  a  spirit-  of  every  thing  else,  an  offering  to 
cil  controversy,  thus  excited,  was  in  friendship.  ^ 

progress,  I^ouglas  was  actctl,  night  al-  I  hough  he  had  resigned  his  living 
ter  night,  to  crowdetl  houses,  and  its  in  the  church,  he  had  a  seat  in  tlu* 
author  flattered  by  the  praises  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  member  for 
iK'st  iudges  of  dramatic  merit.  Campvere,  and  used  to  take  a  share 

Tlie  success  of  Douglas,  and  the  in  tlie  debates;  though  at  that  period, 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  ena-  when  the  great  question  of  patronage 
bletl  Mr  Home  to  susuin  the  loss  was  discussed  by  Dr  Robertson  and 
incurred  by  the  resignation  of  his  his  associates,  opposed  to  Drs  Dick 
parish  ;  and  In'ing  now  patronized  and  Fairbairn,  with  their  party,  dis¬ 
hy  a  Minister  of  State,  he  found  no  tinction  as  a  speaker  was  not  an  easy 
more  difficulty  in  bringing  his  tra-  attainment.  When  his  tragedy  of 
gt*dies  out  in  the  London  theatres ;  the  Fatal  l>iscovery  was  to  be  brought 
this  was  a  surer  passport  than  the  out,  lirarrick,  afraid  lest  the  preju- 
merit  of  Douglas.  He  now  lived  dices  prevalent  in  London  gainst 
much  with  Lord  Bute,  and  was  in  Scotsmen  should  operate  against  its 
habits  of  intimacy  with  the  Prince  of  success,  procured  a  student  from  Ox- 
Walv's  :  and  though  he  has  been  ac-  ford  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  and  to 
cusnl  of  l)eing  inordinately  vain  of  personate  the  author.  The  play  was 
this  high  patronage,  he  never  availed  at  first  favourably  received  ;  but  as 
himself  of  it  to  promote  his  own  pri-  soon  as  the  real  author  was  known, 
vate  advantage,  but  often  turned  it  the  manager’s  fears  were  realised ; 
to  the  l>enetit  of  his  friends.  He  w  as,  the  tragedy  was  obliged  to  be  wdth- 
bow'i  ver,  made  (’onservator  of  Scots  drawn,  while  the  poet  consoled  him- 
Privilt'ges  at  ('ampvcrc,  the  annual  self,  that  the  w’ant  of  greater  success 
salary  of  which  w  as  .i*.3(K).  But,  was  not  owdng  to  him,  but  to  the  rc- 
like  some  other  poets,  he  was  ex-  cent  decision  of  the  Douglas  cause, 
tremely  careless  of  money  matters  ;  which  thus  engrossed  the  public  at- 
a  feature  in  his  character  which  led  tention.  His  Alonzo  W'as  j»erformcd 
the  witty  I-K>rd  Klibank  to  say,  w’hen  at  Drury-Lane  in  1773,  to  which 
he  was  told  Dr  Adam  Ferguson  had  Garrick  contribuU*d  a  justly-celebra- 
got  a  ]K‘nsk)n,  *Mt  is  a  very  laudable  ted  cpik)gue  ;  and  Alfred  w’as  repre- 
grant,”  said  his  lordship,  “  and  I  re-  sented  some  years  afterwards  at  the 
Joice  at  it ;  but  it  is  no  more  in  the  same  theatre,  but  it  was  a  complete 
jK)wcr  of  the  king  to  make  Adam  failure. 

Ferguson  or  John  Home  rich,  than  For  some  time  past  our  poet  had 
to  make  me  jxwr.”  He  had  now  ready  fixed  his  residence  at  Kildiiff^  in  East 
access  into  both  the  political  and  Lothian,  a  farm  of  which  he  had 
the  literary  circles  of  London  ;  and  obtained  a  long  lease,  on  easy  terms, 
tlarrick  accordingly  professcxl  for  him  In  1770,  he  marrietl  a  Miss  Home,  a 
the  warmest  and  most  unalterable  relation  of  his  owm ;  and  in  177fihc 
triendship.  Douglas  was  occasionally  accepted  a  commission  in  the  Mid- 
rnacted  at  his  theatre,  and  always  Lothian  Fencibles,  and  continued  to 
with  unbouiMle<l  applause;  andAgis,  attend  the  duties  of  the  corps  till 
as  well  as  the  Siege  of  Aquileia,  were  unfortunately  he  had  a  fall  from  his 
brought  ujK)!!  the  stage  by  him;  while  horse;  an  accident  hy  which  his 
ihi  ir  author  was  honoureil  with  the  head  sustained  a  violent  contusion, 
warmest  expressions  of  confidential  which  weakened  his  health,  and  im- 
friendshin.  In  1760,  the  tliree  tra-  paired  his  mental  faculties.  It  was 
gexUes  which  had  been  represented  after  this  misfortune  that  he  com- 
upon  the  stage,  were  published  and  posetl  the  history  of  the  Rebellion  in 
d^licateil  Ui  the  Prince  of  Hales,  174-5,  tlrough  he  had  been  for  many 
who,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  years  before  collecting  materials  for 
that  year,  settled  on  their  author  a  the  work.  Perhaps  this  circumstance, 
tension  of  £.300  a-year  from  his  pri-  taken  in  connection  with  political 
vy  pnr^.  ihis  permanent  addition  considerations,  may  be  sufficient  to 
to  Ins  income  placed  Mr  Home  in  account  for  its  having  fallen  so  far 
easy  circumstances ;  but  wealth  did  short  of  what  had  been  expected, 
not  accumulate  lu  his  hands  ;  **  he  'I’he  last  ten  vears  of  Mr  Homes  life 
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wire  spent  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
on  the  5th  of  September  1808, 
then  in  the  eighty-sixth  year 

of  bis  age.  ,  „ 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  tew 
incidents  in  the  life  of  John  Home, 
which,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
fully  as  eventful  asjthc  lives  of  liter¬ 
ary  men  generally  are.  Mr  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  memoir  was  originally  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Royal  Society,  as  far 
hack  as  the  year  1812,  and  there  is 
some  awkwardness  in  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  words,  “  The  Socie¬ 
ty,”  now  that  the  narrative  is  address- 
txl  to  the  w’orld  at  large.  The  second 
part,  with  the  appendix,  has  reference 
to  the  works  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  poet ;  but  here  vte  must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  brief.  The  tragedy  of  Agis, 
the  first  in  order  of  his  dramas,  is 
founded  on  a  passage  in  the  history  of 
Sparta.  Agis,  the  king  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  is  anxious  to  maintain  the  Ly- 
furgan  constitution,  and  is  oppos^ 
by  a  faction  headed  by  Ainphoris, 
who  labours  more  successfully,  by 
every  species  of  disguised  villany, 
to  subvert  it,  and  introduce  despo¬ 
tism.  Lysander,  a  brave  Athenian, 
and  friend  to  Agis,  supports  the 
good  cause  of  liberty ;  but  his  mind 
is  distracted  between  the  duties  there¬ 
by  imposed  upon  him,  and  his  love 
for  Kuanthe,  an  Athenian  maid,  who 
prefers  her  own  concerns  to  the  fate 
of  Sparta.  ’J^he  love-affair,  indeed, 
is  no  way  conducive  to  the  develope- 
ment  or  the  progress  of  the  main  de¬ 
sign  of  the  piece,  and  therefore  de¬ 
tracts  from  its  unity.  No  sjiectator, 
we  think,  could  fail  to  detect  the  sel¬ 
fishness  of  Euanthe,  and  therefore 
her  distresses  are  not  likely  to  meet 
with  a  very  cordial  sympathy.  There 
is,  however,  much  good  poetry  in 
this  tragedy,  and  though  it  has  not 
l)een  performed  lately,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  perused  with  interest.  Of  Doug¬ 
las,  a  tragedy  so  well  known,  and 
so  highly  esteemed  by  the  public,  it 
would  be  idle  to  say  a  word ;  but  we 
t'hall  p^atify  our  readers  with  J^avid 
Hume's  remarks  unon  it,  before  it 
was  brought  upon  the  stage  : 

“  Dear  Sir, 

IT H  great  pleasure  I  have  more 
than  once  perused  your  tragedy.  It  is 
interesting,  afl’ceting,  pathetic.  The  story 
biniplc  and  natural ;  but  what  chiefly 
*  ights  me,  is  to  find  the  language  so 


pure,  correct,  and  moderate.  For  God’s 
sake,  read  Shakes|xjarc,  but  get  Racine 
and  Sophocles  by  heart.  It  is  reserved 
to  you,  and  you  alone,  to  redeem  our 
stage  from  the  reproach  of  barbarism. 

“  I  have  not  forgot  yoiu  request  to 
find  fault,  but  as  you  had  neither  num¬ 
bered  tlic  pjiges  nor  the  lines  in  your 
copy,  I  cannot  point  out  particular  ex¬ 
pressions.  I  have  marked  the  margin, 
and  shall  tell  you  my  opinion  when  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
The  more  considerable  objections  seem 
to  be  these  :  Gkmlvon^s  character  is  too 
abandoned.  Such  a  man  is  scarce  in  na¬ 
ture  ;  at  least,  it  is  inartificial  in  a  poet 
to  sup{x»6e  such  a  one,  as  if  he  could  not 
conduct  his  fable  by  the  ordinary  pas¬ 
sions,  infirmities,  and  vices  of  human 
nature.  Lord  Burnet's*  character  is  not 
enough  decided  ;  he  hovers  betwixt  vice 
and  virtue,  which,  though  it  be  not  un¬ 
natural,  is  not  sufficiently  theatrical  nor 
tragic.  After  Anna  had  lived  18  years 
with  Lady  Burnet.^  and  yet  had  been  kept 
out  of  the  secret,  there  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  why,  at  that  very  time, 
she  should  have  Ix^n  let  into  it.  The 
spectator  is  apt  to  suspect  that  it  w'as  ir» 
order  to  instruct  him  ;  a  very  good  end, 
indeed,  but  which  might  have  been  at¬ 
tained  by  a  careful  and  artificial  conduct 
of  the  dialogue. 

‘‘  There  seem  to  be  too  ma^y  casual 
rencounters.  Young  Fonnan\^  passing 
by  chance,  saves  Lord  Barnet ;  Old  For- 
Tnun^  [xissing  that  way  by  chance,  is  ar¬ 
rested.  Why  might  not  Young  Forman 
be  supposed  to  be  coming  to  the  Castle, 
in  order  to  serve  under  lA)rd  Barnet^ 
and  Old  Forman,  having  had  some  hiiit 
of  his  intention,  to  have  followed  him 
that  w’ay  ? 

[Some  lines  tom  off  and  lost.] 

Might  not  Anna  be  supposed  to  have  re¬ 
turned  to  her  mistress  after  long  absence  ? 
This  might  account  for  a  greater  flow  of 
confidence.” 

The  failure  of  the  Siege  of  Aqui- 
leia,  as  an  acting  drama^  is>  with  ap¬ 
parent  justice,  attributed  to  the  dis¬ 
tress  bedng  produced  by  narrative, 
instead  of  the  livelier  form  of  repre¬ 
sentation.  The  story  is  Roman,  and 
it  is  easy  to  trace  resemblances,  both 
in  its  character  and  incidents,  to  Ad¬ 
dison’s  Cato.  We  have  Emilius, 
with  a  stoic’s  firmness,  adhering  to 

•  This  name  was  changed  to  Randolph, 
after  the  first  representation. 

•j*  Clianged  to  Norval,  before  the  tra¬ 
gedy  was  brought  on  the  stage. 
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liis  CO  nsulur  till  lies,  at  the  ex|>cnscof 
the  tenilercst  tics  of  nature  ;  wc  have 
his  two  sons,  l*aulus  and  Titus,  pre¬ 
ferring  glory  and  their  country's  cause 
to  life  itself ;  and  we  have  other  things 
in  the  piece  which  suggests  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  master-piece  of  Addi¬ 
son.  The  diameter  of  Cornelia  ex- 
liihits  the  yearnings  of  a  mother’s 
heart,  in  a  manner  difficult  to  be 
Kustainetl  by  a  performer,  or  endured 
hy  an  audienee,  but  contains,  withal, 
some  tine  touclies.  Carrlek  enter¬ 
tained  great  hojK-'s  of  the  success  of 
this  play,  hut  he  was  disapiHiinted. 

The  Fatal  Discovery,  the  next  in 
order,  is,  like  Douglas,  founded  on 
a  national  legend,  being  taken  from 
Ossian's  Poems,  and  is,  in  many 
respects,  an  excellent  drama,  and  well 
adapted  for  representation,  thougli 
some  of  the  incidents  seem  to  merge 
into  the  regions  of  improbability. 
Put,  instead  of  indulging  in  any  re¬ 
marks  of  our  own  as  to  its  merits,  we 
shall  subjoin  the  high  opinion  cx- 
presscil  of  it  by  Garrick,  in  a  letter 
to  the  author. 

Btit,  to  return  to  our  precious  Jth'inr. 
(the  original  name  of  the  drama.)  How 
happy  am  I,  that  I  did  not  give  you  the 
copy  till  I  had  considered  it  with  all  my 
wits  alamt  me  !  1 1  is  a  most 

lUfhte  performance  ;  and,  >vhcn- 
cver  it  is  exhibited,  will  do  the  author 
great,  yery  great  honour. 

“If  your  fifth  act  (as  a  fifth  act,)  is 
equal  to  the  rest,  suhliml  ferieg^  &c. 
The  construction  of  your  fable  is  excel¬ 
lent  ;  you  leare  the  audience,  at  the  end 
of  every  act,  with  a  certain  glow,  and  in 
the  most  eager  expectation  of  knowing 
wh.nt  is  to  follow.  I  drew  the  tears  last 
night  in  great  plcntv'  from  my  wife,  and 
a  very  intimate  friend  of  <nirs,  who  is 
now  with  u«  at  Hampstead.  I  read  it 
with  all  my  powers,  and  prtKiuced  that 
effect  which  1  would  always  wish  to  do 
in  reading  a  work  of  genius,  and  more 
particularly  a  work  of  yours.” 

In  the  fable,  the  incidents,  the 
ehme^,  and  even  the  expressions, 
there  it  a  marked  coinchtcncc  be¬ 
tween  the  tragedy  of  Alonso  and  that 
of  l>ougla^  OrmisiiKla,  the  Prin- 
cett  of  o|)ain,  may  be  fairly  compa¬ 
red  with  I^ly  Randolph  ;  Teresa  is 
the  counierparl  of  Anna ;  and  .\lbcr- 
to,  in  all  respects,  rcstiubli's  Young 
Norval.  Alonzo,  a  noble  Spaniard, 
about  eighteen  years  before,  had  se¬ 


cretly  married  Oriiiisinda ;  hut,  from 
some  disgust  he  had  taken  toiler,  the 
cause  of  wliich  she  was  ignorant  of, 
had  immediately  after  gone  into  vo¬ 
luntary  exile.  A  battle  was  on  tlic 
eve  of  being  fought  bet  w’cen  the  Moors 
and  the  Spaniards,  and  Ormisinda 
was  to  become  the  prey  of  the  con¬ 
quering  party.  At  this  juncture,  .\- 
lonzo  appears  in  tlie  disguise  of  a 
Persian  prince,  and  offers  to  become 
the  champion  of  Spain.  Young  Al¬ 
berto  also  apiK'ars,  and  claims  the 
honour  of  being  cliampioii  lor  his 
country;  and  it  was  afterwards,  when 
too  late,  discovered  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Alonzo  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess.  This  tragedy,  altliough  its  ac¬ 
tion  depends  on  what  appears  to  us  to 
be  extravagant  improbabilities,  with 
many  faults  in  the  poetry,  was,  next 
to  Douglas,  the  most  successful  of  all 
the  author’s  dramas  upon  the  stage. 
Alfred,  a  name  fitted  to  raise  expec¬ 
tations  in  the  mind  of  an  English 
audience,  not  likely  to  be  realiseil, 
was  the  last  of  Home’s  tragedies 
brought  upon  the  stage.  But  it  was 
deservedly  damned  ;  for  it  makes  the 
gallant  hero,  ami  the  W’ise  legislator 
of  England,  a  drivelling  lover,  and  a 
systematic  hypocrite,  Alina,  or  the 
Maid  of  Yarrow,  a  tragedy  of  the 
same  author's,  found  in  manuscript, 
has  been  neither  acted  nor  prinUd  ; 
and  Mr  Mackenzie  says  of  it,  that 
‘‘  no  amendment  which  criticism 
could  suggest,  could  possibly  give  it 
interest  with  tlie  reader  or  with*  an 
audience ;  it  has  the  most  irremedi¬ 
able  of  all  faults — a  want  of  creative 
force  of  genius,  for  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  faults  is  easily  forgiven.” 
'r wo  acts  of  another  play,  called  tlie 
Tartar  Prince,  w'cre  also  found ; 
but,  from  their  intrinsic  quality,  it 
appears,  that  tlieir  never  liaving 
been  published,  nor  the  play  finish- 
^  for  w'hich  they  were  intended, 
is  no  great  subject  of  regret.  The  in¬ 
feriority  of  tliese  unpublished  remains 
of  Mr  Home  to  his  earlier  produc¬ 
tions,  is  accounted  for  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  their  having  been  compo¬ 
sed  after  he  had  sustained  the  injury 
by  the  fall  from  his  horse ;  and 
yet  of  the  Surprise,  a  comedy  writ¬ 
ten  at  an  earlier  jicriod,  Mr  Mac¬ 
kenzie  remarks,  “It  is  a  tame  and 
spiritless  dialogue,  without  any  wit, 
or  even  sentiment,  to  give  plea- 
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sure  to  the  rcatler,  or  any  incident  surmise,  that  their  author  was  inca- 
iii  the  scenes  to  give  amusement  on  pable  of  producing  the  tragedy  of 
the  suge;”  and  doubts  “if  Mr  Home,  Douglas.  The  truth  is,  that,  in  a 
even  in  his  most  vigorous  days,  or  in  poetical  point  of  view,  several  of 
his  happiest  moods  of  composition,  them  are  very  little,  if  at  all  inferior, 
could  have  produced  a  good  comedy to  that  celebrated  drama, 
gravity,  and  not  humour,  being  tlie  — 

forte  ot  his  genius.  letteus  from  faris. 

The  letters  introduced  into  the  me¬ 
moir  arc  chiefly  from  Oswald  of  Dun-  Letter  1 . 

iiikeir,  David  Hume,  David  Garrick,  Summer  Amuse^nenis. 

Dr  Adam  Ferguson,  and  the  Fiarl  of  is  strange,  that  the  English  have 
llute,  with  some  few  of  the  poet  s  been  obliged  to  borrow  from  the 
own,  addressed  to  Dr, Carlyle,  and  French  a  word  to  express  that  coni- 
ihe  notes  of  a  journey  performed  by  bination  of  bodily  and  mental  weari- 
hiin,  along  vdth  David  Hume,  du-  ness,  which  the  French  seem  never 
ring  that  philosopher’s  last  illness.  to  be  afflicted  with,  but  of  which 
liy  one  of  those  unaccountable  ca-  their  word  ennui  can  alone  convey  a 
prices  to  which  poets  are  subject,  Mr  just  idea.  In  Paris,  this  feeling  is 


t’ainpbell  has  taken  no  notice  of  Mr 
Home  in  his  Specimens  of  British 
I’oets,  though  he  has  introduced  into 
tliat  work  some  anonymous  poems, 
certainly  not  of  first-rate  merit.  Al¬ 
though  the  author  of  Douglas  had 
]>roduced  nothing  more  than  that 
highly-interesting  drama,  be  was 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  no  mean 
place  among  the  poets  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that 
he  produced  six  dramas,  all  of 
whom  had  a  considerable  run  upon 
the  stage,  and  none  of  which  are 
destitute  of  poetic  merit  or  scenic 
eftect,  the  exclusion  of  his  name 
from  a  work  bearing  the  title  of 
“  S|H‘ciraens  of  the  British  Poets, 
with  Biographical  and  Critical  No¬ 
tices,”  stems  to  be  an  incxcuseable 
neglect,  or  a  wilful  act  of  injustice  to 


alike  unknow’u  to  strangers  and  Pa¬ 
risians  ;  indeed,  the  sources  are  so 
numerous  from  w’hich  the  natural 
love  of  variety  is  gratified,  that  tlie 
spirits  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
elasticity,  and  the  mind  would  be 
strangely  fashioned,  that,  in  Paris, 
should  be  afflicted  with  this  malady, 
so  prevalent  in  most  great  cities. 

In  London,  after  a  stranger  has 
got  over  the  surprise  which  the  tide 
of  population  that  rolls  through  the 
principal  streets  never  fails  at  first 
to  excite,  he  may  w’alk  from  (Sharing 
Cross  to  Temple  Bar,  without  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  single  object  to  produce  ci¬ 
ther  pleasure  or  wonder,  lint  in  Paris 
it  is  quite  otherwise.  Walk  on  the 
Boulevards,  and  at  all  hours  you  can 
sec  thousands  among  whom  there  is 
a  common  sympathy, — strangers  and 


the  memory  and  reputation  of  Home.  Parisians,  seeking  pleasure,  or  occu- 
Ills  reputation  has  latterly  rested  on  pjed  in  enjoying  it.  At  every  step 
Douglas,  more  than  on  his  other  tra-  curiosity  is  awakened,  the  love  of 
gedies ;  merely,  we  believe,  because  variety  gratified,  the  senses  allured, 
u  alone  has  kept  possession  of  the  •  and  the  propensities  administered  to. 


Stage,  and  because  of  the  fascina¬ 
tion  which  its  representation  received 
from  the  exquisite  acting  of  the  late 
Mrs  Siddons  in  the  character  of  La¬ 
dy  lUndolph,  and  of  Henry  John- 


Hundreds  of  print-shops  exhibit,  in 
long  defile,  the  choicest  engravings, 
and  the  most  [amusing  caricatures  ; 
long  arrays  of  books,  not  odd  volumes, 
black  with  age,  and  unknown  to 


Sion  in  that  of  Young  Norval ;  and  fame  ;  but  new,  neat,  clean,  renown- 
still  more,  because  of  the  nationality  ed,  and  inviting  books,  allure  equal- 
and  interesting  nature  of  the  fable  ly  fly  their  novelty  and  cheapness ; 
on  which  It  is  constructed.  Several  pretty  faces  and  strange  faces,  pretty 
dramas  might,  we  have  dresses  and  odd  dresses  ;  all  tnat  is 
uitK  ^  revived  on  the  stage  sweet  and  pretty  in  flowers,  trinkets, 

th  i  and,  sure  we  are,  and  porcelain,  invite  notice,  and  ex- 

ey  are  not  the  drivelling  perfor-  cite  pleasure  or  surprise.  If  it  be 
which  they  have  been  ig-  the  evening — though  indeed  it  is  the 
.  .  y  ^‘^presented,  for  the  purpose  same,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  day—. 
b» 'mg  plausibility  to  the  malicious  you  may  see  hundreds,  nay,  thou- 
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scaunl  on  cliairs  in  the  open 
air,  and  forming,  if  the  weather  be 
fine,  a  continued  line  for  more  than 
a  mile ;  some  drinking  beer,  some 
drinking  wine,  some  eating  ice,  others 
taking  coffee,  lemonade,  or  sugar  and 
vrater,  according  to  their  several  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  desires;  and  all  look¬ 
ing  as  cheerful  as  if  the  past  had  no 
regrets,  and  the  future  no  uncertain¬ 
ty.  I'liere  are  various  other  sights, 
too,  alluring  both  from  tlieir  cheai>- 
ness  and  prettincss :  scientific  horses, 
dogs,  an<l  even  cats,  will  si)ell  your 
fortune  for  four  sous ;  and,  supjK)- 
sing  all  fortune-tellers  equally  gifted, 
it  is  certainly  more  curious  to  \ye  told 
one’s  destiny  by  a  cat  than  a  gipsey. 
Various  little  panoramas  exhibit  la 
Gluirc  Proucahe,  in  the  battles  of 
Wagram,  Jena,  &c.  For  so  small 
a  sum  as  six  sous,  one  may  sec  all 
the  inonarchs  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
in  wax,  the  most  innocent  form  in 
which  it  can  apj>ear.  If  you  have  a 
mind  to  change  the  scene,  or  if  the 
weatlier  be  very  hot,  in  five  minutes 
you  may  be  in  the  garden  of  the 
Tuillcries.  There,  no  slow  and  som¬ 
bre  procession  of  carriages,  as  in  the 
i*ark  in  London,  exhibits  the  j^urade 
of  wealth,  and  the  slavery  of  fashion; 
but  seated,  or  walking  beneath  the 
sliade  of  lofty  and  spreading  acacias, 
and  llowering  orange-trees,  where 
not  a  wandering  ray  of  the  sun  can 
I>cnetrate,  you  may  see  the  beau- 
monde  of  Paris  enjoying  the  delights 
of  their  climate ;  and  here,  too,  dress, 
that  charm  for  which  the  French  are 
so  eminently  distinguished,  is  seen  in 
all  its  attractions.  How’  tastefully 
and  prettily  every  part  of  it  is  ar- 
rtng^  !  lidthe  simplest  thing  there 
is  something  of  elegance :  never  one 
featlier,  or  one  flower,  more  or  less 
than  just  the  thing ;  and  every  one 
plac^  precisely  where  it  ought.  One 
is  really  in  as  much  danger  of  falling 
in  love  with  a  chapeau  as  with  a  face. 
If  it  be  the  evening,  extend  your 
walk  a  few  hundred  yards  fartlier, 
a^  you  arc  in  the  Champs  Elys^ 
I'here  the  attractions  are  still  more 
varied.  Many  handsome  open  car¬ 
riages,  fillcil  with  ladies,  are  to  be 
s^'n,  driving  gaily  and  rapidly  on  a 
fine  smooth  bn^  avenue  bordered  by 
lofi^  trees ;  thousands  are  seen  seated 
utider  their  sliade  enjoving  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  the  evening,  while,  in  fiont 


of  them,  harp,  violin,  guitar  play¬ 
ers,  and  singers,  many  of  whom 
would  not  dishonour  the  Concert,  or 
the  Orchestra,  practise  their  pretty 
arts,  and  levy  a  little  contribution, 
sometimes  given  to  the  music,  and 
sometimes  to  the  pretty  face  of  the 
musician.  Farther  back  among  the 
trees,  are  various  Caffe’s,  where  many 
are  adding  to  these  afrremens  of  lift* 
the  additional  ones  of  sipping  ict  or 
coffee  ;  and  as  the  night  falls,  lamps 
are  suspende<l  from  the  trees,  to  give 
to  the  Parisians  an  opportunity  of 
prolonging  these  ipnocent  enjoyments 
w’ith  greater  pleasure  and  security. 
Hut,  besides  all  this,  the  Elysian 
fields  affonl  amusement  of  divtr> 
kinds  to  the  young,  or  to  others  who 
arc  not  contented  with  this  tranquil 
kind  of  enjoyment.  There  are  charm¬ 
ing  exhibitions  of  Punch,  where  a 
cat  is  one  of  the  personages  of  the 
Drama,  and  which  ^lerforms  its  part 
with  equal  gootl  humour,  and  gotxl 
taste;— roundabouts,  as  they  are  called 
in  England,  where  one  may  guide  a 
horse,  a  swan,  or  a  frigate  at  jdea- 
Rure,  and  where  their  various  mo¬ 
tions  are  imitated,  whirl  gaily  round 
with  their  delighted  burdens.  Yon 
may  have  your  weight  determined  to 
a  grain  for  tw  o  sous,  by  enjoying  a 
seat  in  an  arm-chair  ;  or  you  may 
have  the  strength  of  an  arm^  or 
a  foot,  ascertained  wdth  equal  ease 
and  precision,  and  for  an  equally  trif¬ 
ling  charge.  You  may  have  the 
wonders  of  mechanism  exhibited  to 
you  in  a  procession  of  Monks,  or  the 
Bristol  Mail,  but  the  latter  attracts 
the  most  attention ;  and  if  your  ears 
should  not  be  fine  enough  to  rclidi 
the  tones  of  the  harp  or  the  viol, 
you  may  have  them  regaled  by  th(‘ 
less  scientific  notes  of  the  hurtly- 
gurdy.  But  I  have  still  to  mention 
the  Salon  de  Mars,  and  the  Salon  de 
Flore,  both  of  which  are  situated  in 
the  Champs  Fllysees,  either  of  these* 
you  may  enter  without  fee,  where, 
in  a  splendid  hall,  an  excellent  band 
play  quadrilles  and  waltzes  to  all 
who  choose  to  exhibit.  The  dancers 
ire  not,  indeed,  of  the  highest  rank, 
nor  all  of  them,  perhaps,  perfectly  un¬ 
exceptionable  in  point  of  character ; 
hut  to  a  stranger  it  is  a  curious  exhi¬ 
bition  ;  and  inoregraceful  movements 
may  sometimes  be  seen  among  them, 
than  at  the  assemblies  of  Grosvenoi- 
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Square.  Now  all  this  is  very  cle- 
iightful,  for,  every  evening  during 
the  summer,  one  may  have  excellent 
and  varied  amusement  for  a  few 
sous,  or  for  nothing  at  all,  and  en¬ 
joy,  at  the  same  time,  the  salubrity 
oi*  the  summer  evening’s  air,  and  the 
advantage  of  gentle  exercise ;  and 
indeed  the  Parisians  seem  fully  sen¬ 
sible  of  these  advantages:  a  stran¬ 
ger  standing  in  the  Place  Louis  XP., 
about  ten  o’clock,  would  imagine  that 
the  whole  population  of  Paris  was 
returning  to  fill  desolate  streets  and 
empty  houses.  All  these  amusements 
are  over  by  ten  ;  then  the  streets  of 
Paris  are  again  as  crowded  as  during 
the  day ;  all  those,  at  least,  where 
the  principal  caffes  are  situated.  Hav. 
iug  mentioned  the  caffe,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  remark,  that  now, 
when  the  English  are  so  numerous 
in  Paris  that  they  are  to  be  seen  in 
liundreds  in  all  the  promenades,  and 
at  all  the  spectacles,  the  caffes  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be,  comparatively  speaking, 
exclusively  French.  An  Englishman 
has  no  taste  for  drinking  teau  suerS, 
nor  even  for  much  drinking,  and,  in 
short,  in  a  caffe  he  generally  seems 
soTuewhat  out  of  his  element. 

It  may,  perhaps,  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  profanity  to  name  religious 
letes  among  the  summer  amusements 
of  Paris ;  but  the  Parisians  them- 
5^elves  seem  to  consider  them  as  such  ; 
and  we  all  know,  that,  whatever 
the  origin  or  design  of  such  cere¬ 
monies  may  have  been  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  back,  they  have  been  invariably 
accomjunied  by  relaxation  and  a- 
musement  Of  all  fetes,  there  is 
none  in  France  more  brilliant  than 
that  of  the  Fete-Dieu,  which  has 
just  been  celebrated.  Owing  to  the 
excessive  heat,  the  hour  of  its  cele¬ 
bration  was  changed  from  mid-day 
to  eight  in  the  morning ;  of  this  the 
devout  Parisians  had  accurate  infor¬ 
mation,  by  means  of  ordonnances 
hy  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  post¬ 
ed  throughout  the  city.  By  seven 
0  clock  all  Paris  was  in  commotion, 
»nd  long  before  eight  the  streets 
through  which  it  was  known  the  pro- 
('cssion  would  pass,  were  lined  with 
all  those  whom  devotion,  curiosity, 
or  the  love  of  spectacle  had  attracted. 
Its  approach  was  announced  by  the 
sound  of  solemn  music,  and  the  sight 
of  numerous  banners,  the  symbols  of 
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superstition,  and  the  sceptre*  of  priest¬ 
craft.  Hundreds  of  female  devo¬ 
tees,  neither  young  nor  handsome 
enough  to  be  tnemselvcs  tlie  objects 
of  worship,  found  a  substitute  in  the 
rose-leaves,  which,  from  holy  vessels, 
they  flung  among  the  people ;  anil 
manv  cavaliers,  adornc<l  with  vari- 
ous  military  orders,  held  the  ribbons 
of  the  canopy  that  shadowed  the  con¬ 
secrated  wafer,  more  with  the  air  of 
conferring  an  honour,  than  receiving 
a  blessing.  But  misfortune  was  near 
at  hand ;  the  clouds  that  had  been 
gathering  all  the  morning,  became 
darker ;  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  a 
peal  of  thunder,  rai^  all  the  de¬ 
votees’  eyes  to  heaven  ;  but  a  few 
heavy  drops  of  rain  cast  them  down 
again  upon  their  robes  and  shoes : 
the  rain  encreased,  and  soon  descend¬ 
ed  in  torrents ;  the  crowds  which 
bad  lined  the  streets  left  them  de¬ 
serted,  proving,  that  their  spiritual 
welfare  was  but  a  secondary  consi¬ 
deration  ;  and  the  rose-leaves,  and 
the  frankincense,  and  the  priests*  be¬ 
nedictions,  were  bestowed  upon  a  few 
raggamuftin  boys,  who  seemed  to  con¬ 
sider  it  no  bad  amusement  to  see  Uie 
satin  and  lace  of  the  Ibichess  of 
Berri,  and  the  proud  feathers  of 
her  cousin  of  Angouleme,  as  wet  and 
drooping  as  if  tne  wearers  had  not 
been  Royal  Bourbons,  or  the  Bour¬ 
bons  not  under  the  immediate  pro- 
lt*ction  of  the  Pope. 

In  my  next  letter,  I  shall  speak 
of  some  of  the  other  amusements  of 
this  metropolis,  and  of  French  va¬ 
nity.  I  am,  &c.  H.  H. 


MAT  30KG. 

From  tfte  German  of  L.  //.  C.  Ilolty. 

Fair  Nature,  in  gay  garments  clad. 
Smiles,  like  a  bride,  serene  and  glad  ; 

The  tiowers,  fann’d  by  the  western  gale, 
With  red  and  yellow  8|)eck  the  dale  : 
Chanting  thdr  music  through  the  wood. 

Beside  their  nests  tlie  warblers  Itop ; 
The  fishes  leave  the  cold  deep  flood, 

And  wanton  near  the  water*8  top. 

In  undulating  blue  and  gold 
The  billows  of  the  pool  are  roll’d ; 
O’erspread  with  blossoms  red  and  wlnte 
The  Ijushcs  round  its  margin  grew. 
And,  in  its  waters  circling  bright. 

Are  mirror’d  to  the  view  below. 
Among  the  blooms,  and  o’er  theplain. 
With  flowers  and  glinting  sun-beams 
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The  t\  ild-l»ee3  hum  a  lulling  sirniii, 

AnJ,  sweets  exploring,  wing  their  wsy. 

The  maidcirii  lip,  like  bndding  roses, 

A  purer  colour  far  discloses  ; 
riic  shepherd  and  h\«  shepherdess, 

Full  of  each  other’s  love,  caress. 

Ah,  many  a  golden  lumr  away  ! 

While  sitting  underneath  Ihc  bush. 

They  heard  the  waterfall  down  gush 
U|)on  the  8m>xjth>worn  granite  stones. 
And,  falling  with  melodious  tones. 

The  nightingale's  Si)ul-melting  lay. 

Sweet  kisses  and  warm  words  of  love 
Breathe  down  the  vale,  and  from  the  grove, 
Where  youthful  lovers  meet  to  rove, 
Beneath  the  shading  Invchcn  bow’*r. 

And  steal  their  kissi's,  at  that  hour 
When,  softly  closirig,  eve  comes  on 
All  Vaiure  fr'els  luvt’s  genuil  |Ktvvcr — 
KluIu  in  its  dtiights  alone.  T. 

tasanova's  adventures  in  Warsaw. 

(  Concluded.  J 

1  ORDEKEi)  a  plentiful  dinner,  and 
sent  for  some  excellent  Burgundy  out 
of  the  royal  cellar.  Campioni  dined 
with  me.  The  two  Counts  I\leis- 
chi'k,  and  a  Swiss  named  Bertrand, 
paid  me  a  visit  while  I  sat  at  table, 
and  witnessctl  my  excellent  apjtetitc 
and  unusual  gaiety.  At  a  quarter 
after  two,  1  l)egged  my  friends  to 
leave  me,  and  stationed  inyaelf  at 
the  window,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
go  down  as  sewn  as  Branicki  should 
make  his  ap|)earancc.  AVhilc  yet  at 
some  distance,  1  pcrceivetl  him  com¬ 
ing,  in  a  hcrlinc  with  six  horses. 
Two  out-riders  with  led  horses,  two 
.adjutants,  anti  twa>  hussars,  preceded 
the  carriage,  and  four  servants  stood 
hthind.  'riie  procession  stopped  at 
uiy  door.  J  hastc  nctl  down  from  my 
tliird  story,  and  found  Branicki,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  lieutcnant-coloncl 
and  a  chasseur,  the  last  of  whom  sat 
upon  the  l)ox.  The  carriage-door 
was  ojxned,  and  the  C-olonel  gave  up 
his  seat  to  me,  and  placet!  himself 
beside  the  chasseur.  I  told  my  ser¬ 
vants  to  stay  in  the  house  till  further 
ordtTs.  Branicki  observed  to  me,  that 
I  might  perhai>8  want  them  ;  to  which 
1  replitHi,  tlut,  had  I  as  numerous  a 
retinue  as  his  own,  I  should  have 
uken  them  too,  but,  as  it  was,  I 
prefeiretl  throwing  myself  entirely 
upon  his  hands,  persuaded  shat  he 
would  have  me  well  taken  care  of, 
should  it  be  niTessary.  To  this  he 
answered,  giving  me  his  hand  in 
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confirmation  of  the  promise,  that  Ik 
would  take  more  care  of  me  than  lu* 
would  of  himself.  I  then  scato«l 
myself,  and  wc  drove  olK  Kvery 
thing  had  been  previously  arranged, 
for  no  orders  were  given,  'i’ho 
Grand  Chamberlain  spoke  not  a  word. 

I  therefore  thought  it  iny  place  to 
propose  some  indifferent  questions. 

Is  it  your  Excellency’s  inten¬ 
tion,”  1  asked,  to  pass  the  spring 
and  summer  in  Warsaw 

'‘It  was  so  yesterday  ;  but  ver) 
likely  you  may  put  it  out  of  my 
power.” 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  intcrfcT  * 
with  any  of  your  plans,”  w’as  iny  re- 
ply.  He  then  asked  me  if  1  had  ev  i 
served  in  the  army  ?  to  which  1  aa- 
sw'cred — “  Yes ;  but  may  I  ask  your 
Excellency’s  motive  for  this  ques¬ 
tion  ?” 

“  None  in  the  world :  I  merely  ask¬ 
ed  for  the  sake  of  saying  something." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  car¬ 
riage  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  garden 
We  alighted,  followed  by  the  whole 
retinue  of  the  Count,  and  entered  a 
covered  walk,  at  one  end  of  which 
bUxmI  a  stone  table,  (hi  this  the 
chasseur  laid  down  two  pistols,  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  then 
drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  pow’der-flask 
and  bullets.  He  measured  the  pis¬ 
tols,  loaded  them,  then  mea.sured 
them  again,  and  laid  them  down  a- 
cross  one  another.  Branicki,  witit 
great  composure,  asked  me  to  choose 
one  of  them.  The  Colonel  eagerly 
inqr.ired  if  there  was  going  to  be  a 
duel  he‘re  ?  to  ivhich  the  Count  re¬ 
plied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  You  cannot  fight  here,”  said  the 
Colonel :  “  you  are  within  the  boun¬ 
daries.” 

“  ’That  is  of  no  consequence,”  re¬ 
turned  Branicki. 

“  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
You  have  quite  misled  me.  1  belong 
to  the  Palace  Guard,  and  I  dare  not 
be  present.” 

“  Make  yourstlf  easy,”  said  the 
Count ;  “  I  will  take  the  whole 
blame  upon  myself.  I  am  Iwund  to 
give  tliis  gentleman  satisfaction.” 

“  Monsieur  Casanova,”  repeated 
the  Colonel,  “  you  cannot  fight  here.” 

'fhen  wliv  have  1  been  brought 
here  1  replied.  “  All  places  arc 
alike  to  me,  and  1  would  defend  my¬ 
self  even  in  a  church.” 

AVhy  not  lay  the  whole  affRiE 
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before  the  King,  and  abide  by  his 
decision  ?” 

“  This  I  would  willingly  do,  if 
his  Excellency  would  declare,  in 
your  presence,  that  he  is  sorry  for 
what  happened  yesterday.” 

Tjwn  this,  Branicki  called  out,  in 
an  angry  voice,  that  he  was  come 
here  to  tight,  and  not  to  parley  with 
n>e.  1  then  turned  to  the  officer,  and 
said  he  could  bear  witness  how  ready 
1  had  been  to  terminate  the  dispute 
amicably.  He  walked  away,  press¬ 
ing  his  head  wdth  his  hands.  Bra¬ 
nicki  again  desired  me  to  choose  my 
pistol.  I  threw  off  my  pelisse,  and 
seized  hold  of  the  one  w'hich  lay  up- 
ptrinost.  Branicki  took  the  other, 
and  said  he  would  pledge  his  honour 
on  the  gooflness  of  the  weapon  1  held 
in  my  hand.  I  replied,  1  would  try 
it  against  his  forehead.  At  these 
words  he  turned  pale,  *  threw  his 
sword  to  one  of  his  pages,  and  un¬ 
covered  his  breast.  1  w^as,  of  course, 
obliged  to  follow  his  example,  how¬ 
ever  unwillingly,  as  my  sword  was 
the  only  defence  1  had  besides  the 
pistol.  1  bared  my  breast  likewise, 
and  we  both  advanced  five  or  six 
steps.  Seeing  him  standing  like  my¬ 
self,  with  his  pistol  turned  down¬ 
wards,  I  took  off  my  hat  with  my 
left  hand,  begged  him  to  do  me  the 
honour  of  firing  first,  and  again  co¬ 
vered  myself.  Instead  of  firing  im¬ 
mediately,  Branicki  was  two  or  three 
seconds  in  making  his  arrangements ; 
stretching  himself  back  as  far  as  he 
could,  and  trying  to  get  his  head  in 
a  safe  position  behind  the  pistol.  I, 
however,  could  not  wait  till  he  had 
made  himself  comfortable,  and  we 
both  fired  at  the  very  same  moment. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  houses  afterwards  declared  that 
they  had  heard  only  one  shot.  1  saw 
Branicki  fall — felt  that  my  left  hand 
was  w'ounded — put  it  into  my  pocket 
—threw’  away  my  pistol,  and  ran  to¬ 
wards  my  antagonist.  What  was  my 
dismay,  to  find  myself  instantly  as¬ 
sailed  by  three  of  his  barbarous  at¬ 
tendants,  with  drawn  sabres,  who 
Would  have  butchered  me  as  1  knelt 
beside  him,  had  he  not  called  out,  in 
a  voice  of  thunder,  “Wretches!  I 
charge  you  to  resect  this  honourable 
jwan  1  *  Upon  this  they  desisted.  I 
helped  Branicki  to  rise,  supporting 


him  with  my  right  hand  under  the 
arm,  while  the  Colonel  assisted  him 
in  a  similar  manner  on  the  other 
side.  The  Count  stooped  very  much 
as  he  walked,  and  examined  me  with 
inquiring  eyes,  appearing  not  to  un- 
derstaml  where  tne  blood  could  come 
from,  which  trickled  down  my  trow- 
sers  and  white  stockings.  In  this 
manner  w’c  led  him  to  an  inn,  which 
was  about  a  hundred  paces  distant. 
The  moment  we  entered  it,  Branicki 
threw  himself  into  an  easy  chair. 

unbuttoned  his  clothes,  and 
found  he  was  desperately  wounded 
in  the  stomach.  The  ball  had  en¬ 
tered  the  body  close  to  one  of  the 
ribs,  and  gone  out  at  the  left  side  : 
the  two  orifices  were  at  least  ten 
inches  apart  from  one  another.  The 
case  appeared  a  fatal  one.  Every 
one  present  thought  the  vitals  were 
shot  through,  and  t!;at  he  was  a  dead 
man.  He  looked  at  me,  and  said. 
You  have  killed  me.  Save  your¬ 
self,  or  your  head  will  be  on  the 
scaffold.  We  are  within  the  boun¬ 
daries.  I  am  one  of  the  highest  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  crown,  and  this  is  the 
ribbon  of  the  White  Eagle.  Save 
yourself  instantly  ;  and  if  you  are  in 
w’ant  of  money,  here  is  iny  purse.  A 
purse  full  of  gold  fell  on  the  ground ; 

I  put  it  back  into  his  pocket,  thank¬ 
ed  him,  and  told  him  I  was  not  in 
want  of  it ;  and  that  if  I  had  de¬ 
served  death,  1  would  instantly  lay 
down  my  head  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne ;  that  1  still  hoped  his  wound 
was  not  mortal,  for  that  it  would 
make  me  wretched  to  have  to  re¬ 
proach  myself  with  being  the  cause 
of  his  death,  though  he  must  allow 
he  had  himself  compelled  me  to  the 
deed.  I  then  kissed  his  forehead, 
and  went  out  of  the  house ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  carriage,  horses,  nor  servants, 
could  1  discover.  All  had  moved  off 
in  different  directions,  in  search  of 
surgeons,  physicians,  priests,  friends, 
and  relations.  1  thus  found  myself, 
alone  and  unarmed,  on  au  open  plain 
covered  with  snow,  and  not  even 
knowing  the  road  which  would  lead 
me  back  to  Warsaw.  At  length  I 
saw,  at  a  little  distance,  a  sledge  with 
two  horses.  I  hailed  it  with  a  loud 
voice.  The  peasant  who  was  driving 
stopped.  1  showed  him  a  ducat,  and 
called  out,  “  Warsyawie !”  He  in¬ 
stantly  understood  me— lifted  up  a 
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m»t— 1  got  into  the  sledge — and  he 
covered  me  with  the  mat,  in  order  to 
conceal  me.  ^V’e  set  off  at  full  pal- 


lop.  In  a  few  minutes  we  met  Bra- 
nicki's  bosom  friend,  Bininski,  ridinp 


furiously  with  a  drawn  sabre.  Had 
he  examined  the  sledge,  he  might 
have  seen  my  head,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  cut  me  in  pieces.  AVlien 
we  reached  M^arsaw,  1  drove  to  Prince 
Adam's  palace,  where  I  intended  to 
implore  an  asylum ;  but  tinding  no 
one  at  home,  1  resolved  to  dismiss 
my  sle<lpe,  and  seek  refuge  in  a  Fran¬ 
ciscan  convent,  about  a  hundred  yards 
distant.  1  reaclunl  the  convent  door, 
and  pulletl  the  btll.  The  porter,  a 
stunly  monk,  made  his  appearance ; 
but  seeing  me  covered  with  blood, 
thought  I  was  come  to  elude  the 
pursuit  of  justice,  and  was  about  to 
shut  the  door  in  my  face.  I,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  allow  him  time  to  do 
so,  but  gave  him  a  kick  which  knock¬ 
ed  him  down,  with  his  heels  up  in 
the  air,  and  I  thus  accomplished  my 
entrance.  The  porter  calletl  out  for 
help,  and  all  the  monks  rushed  forth 
at  the  noise.  1  told  them  I  was  come 
to  seek  an  asylum  from  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  dangers.  One  of  them  gave 
some  orders,  and  I  was  conducted  to 
a  kind  of  vault,  which  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  prison.  I  did  not 
remonstrate,  being  convinced  they 
would  soon  assign  me  a  different 
lodging.  1  now  asFed  for  somebody 
to  fetch  my  servants,  who  came  im¬ 
mediately,  and  1  sent  one  for  a  sur¬ 
geon,  and  another  for  Campioni.  Be¬ 
fore  they  could  arrive,  1  had  a  visit 
from  the  AVoiwode  of  Pollachia,  who 
had  never  before  exchanged  a  word 
with  me ;  but  having  fought  a  duel 
himself  in  his  younger  days,  he  was 
come  to  relate  to  me  the  whole  his¬ 
tory,  having  discovered  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  bore  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  my  own.  A 
few  minutes  after  came  the  'W'oi- 
wode  of  Kalisch,  Prince  Jablonows- 
ki.  Prince  Sangurskoi,  and  the  Woi- 
wode  of  Wilna,  who,  without  loss  of 
time,  began  renroaching  the  monks, 
in  no  very  gentle  terms,  for  treating 


in  no  very  gentle  terms,  for  treating 
me  in  the  manner  they  had  done, 
like  a  galley-slave.  They  excused 
^emaelves,  by  relating  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  mode  in  which  I  had  effected 
my  entrance,  and  how  roughly  I  had 
used  the  porter.  At  this  &e  Winces 


laughed  heartily ;  but  I  was  little  in¬ 
clined  to  join  them,  as  my  wound 
began  to  be  very  painful.  Two 
handsome  rooms  were  now  allotted 
me.  On  examination,  it  was  found 
that  the  ball  had  entered  my  fore¬ 
finger,  and  lodged  in  the  hand  ;  its 
action  had  been  weakened  by  com¬ 
ing  into  contact  with  a  metal  button 
on  my  waistcoat,  and  with  my  body, 
which  was  slightly  wounded.  The 
micstion  now  was — how  to  extricate 
the  ball.  The  ignorant  surgeon,  who 
had  at  first  been  called  in,  prepared 
the  way  for  it  by  an  incision  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hand,  and  thus  en¬ 
larged  the  wound  very  considerably. 
During  the  wdiole  of  this  painful  o- 
peration,  I  continued  to  relate  to  the 
company  all  the  details  of  my  adven¬ 
ture,  without  showing  any  signs  of 
impatience  at  the  tortures  the  sur¬ 
geon  inflicted  on  me,  whilst  groping 
in  my  wound  with  pincers,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  lay  hold  of  the  ball.  So 
strong  is  the  influence  of  vanity  over 
mankind  !  No  sooner  had  this  sur¬ 
geon  taken  his  departure,  than  an¬ 
other  appeared,  (the  one  employed 
by  the  Grand  Woiwrode,)  quite  de¬ 
termined  to  supplant  the  first,  and 
bestowing  on  him  all  the  epithets  he 
so  richly  deserved.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  AFoiwode's  son-in-law, 
Prince  Lubomirsky,  entered  the  room, 
and  astonished  us  all,  by  relating 
what  had  just  taken  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  duel.  Bininski,  on 
arriving  at  Wola,  (this,  it  appeared, 
was  the  name  of  the  place  where  we 
had  fought,)  seeing  his  friend  in 
such  danger,  and  finding  I  was  out 
of  the  way  of  his  vengeance,  had 
gallopped  off  again  like  a  madman, 
swearing  to  run  me  through  where- 
ever  he  might  find  me.  He  betook 
himself  to  the  house  of  Toroatis, 
where  he  found  Catani,  Prince  Lu- 
borairsky,  and  Count  Mosezinsky. 
He  asked  Tomatis  where  I  w  as,  and 
on  his  answ^ering  he  did  not  know, 
Bininski  discharged  his  pistol  at  bis 
head.  Mosezinskvj  incensed  at  this 
outrage,  seized  hold  of  him,  and  was 
going  to  throw  him  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  ;  but  Bininski  broke  loose,  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  other  three  strokes  of  his 
sabre,  which  cut  him  across  the 
cheek,  and  broke  three  of  his  teeth. 
“  Not  ^tent  with  this,"  continued 
the  Prince,  he  seized  roc  by  the 
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collar,  and  threatened  to  shoot  me 
instantly,  if  1  did  not  conduct  him 
down  into  the  court,  where  he  had 
left  his  horse,  that  he  might  ride  off 
without  being  molested  by  Tomatis* 
household.  To  this  demand  I  was 
compelled  to  accede.  Mosezinsky  is 
jjone  home,  where  he  is  likely  to  re¬ 
main  some  time  under  the  hands  of 
the  surgeons.  I  lost  no  time  in  re¬ 
turning  to  my  own  house,  that  I 
might  witness  the  commotion  into 
which  this  duel  of  yours  has  thrown 
the  whole  town.  A  report  was  spread 
that  Branicki  had  been  killed,  and 
his  Uhlans  are  riding  about  the  coun¬ 
try  in  all  directions,  determined  to 
cut  you  to  pieces,  and  avenge  their 
Colonel.  You  may  think  yourself 
highly  fortunate  in  being  here.  The 
(irand  Marshal  has  placed  a  guard  of 
two  hundred  dragoons  round  the  mo¬ 
nastery,  under  the  pretence  of  se¬ 
curing  your  person,  but  in  reality  to 
})revent  these  madmen  from  storm¬ 
ing  the  convent,’  and  putting  you  to 
death  upon  the  spot.  From  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  surgeons,  Branicki  must 
be  in  great  danger.  He  has  been 
carried  to  the  house  of  the  High 
Chamberlain,  not  daring  to  return 
to  his  apartments  in  the  palace.  The 
King,  however,  has  been  to  see  him. 
The  Colonel,  who  witnessed  the'duel, 
maintains  that  your  threat  of  shoot¬ 
ing  Branicki  through  the  head  had 
been  the  means  of  saving  your  life, 
as,  in  order  to  keep  his  head  out  of 
danger,  he  put  himself  into  an  awk¬ 
ward  position,  which  occasioned  him 
to  miss  his  aim.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this,  you  would  certainly  have 
bwn  shot  through  the  heart,  as  Bra¬ 
nicki  is  so  good  a  marksman,  he  can 
lire  a  ball  through  the  blade  of  a 
knife.  Another  piece  of  good  for¬ 
tune  is,  that  Bininski-  did  not  find 
you  out,  when  it  would  have  been  so 
natural  for  him  to  conjecture  you 
were  concealed  in  the  sledge.'* 

“  The  greatest  good  luck  of  all,** 
1  replied,  is,  that  I  did  not  kill 
Branicki,  as  had  1  done  so,  I  should 
undoubtedly  have  been  massacred, 
sinc*e  nothing  but  his  interference 
^J'Bd  have  saved  me  from  the  attacks 
of  his  friends,  whose  sabres  were  al¬ 
ready  uplifted  against-  me.  I  am 
“Uly  concerned  at  what  has  befallen 
^ur  Highness  and  the  good  Count 
Mosezinsky,  Since  Toinatis  has  sur¬ 


vived  Bininski's  attack,  I  conclude 
his  pistol  cannot  have  been  loaded.** 
The  Prince  agreed  with  me  in  this 
supposition.  We  were  now  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  messenger  from  the 
Woiwode  of  Russia,  who  presented 
me  with  a  letter  from  his  master,  con¬ 
taining  these  words:  “  Read  what 
the  King  has  just  sent  to  me,  and  sleep 
in  peace.’*  The  King’s  letter  was  as 
follows: — Branicki,  my  dear  uncle, 
is  in  great  danger.  My  surgeons  are 
now  with  him,  to  aftbrd  him  every 
assistance  their  skill  can  suggest. 
Meanwhile,  I  have  not  forgotten  Ca¬ 
sanova,  and  1  commission  you  to  give 
him  the  assurance  of  his  pardon, 
even  in  the  event  of  Branicki’s  death.” 
1  respectfully  kissed  the  letter,  and 
imparted  its  contents  to  my  illustri¬ 
ous  visitors,  who  all  agreed  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  a  character  so  truly 
worthy  of  a  crown.  I  now  begged 
my  guests  to  leave  me.  AV’^hen  tliey 
w^ere  gone,  C'ampioni,  who  during 
the  whole  time  had  remained  quietly 
in  a  corner,  listening  to  what  w^as 
passing,  came  forw’ard  and  restored 
to  me  the  sealed  packet  1  had  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care,  shedding  tears  of 
affectionate  joy  at  an  event  which,  in 
his  estimation,  would  reflect  upon 
me  everlasting  honour.  The  next 
morning,  1  v/as  overwhelmed  with 
visits  and  presents  from  all  the  great 
people  who  did  not  es^wuse  Branicki’s 
party.  The  messengers  who  waited 
upon  me  wdth  these  gifts,  were 
charged  to  say,  that,  as  being  a  stran¬ 
ger,  1  might  for  the  present  moment 
be  in  distress  for  money,  their  em¬ 
ployers  had  taken  the  liberty  to  offer 
me  a  supply.  To  this  1  always  re¬ 
turned  my  thanks,  but  invariably  de¬ 
clined  accepting  the  money.  I  thus 
rejected  at  least  four  thousand  ducats, 
and  was  somewhat  proud  of  doing  so. 
Campioni  laughed  at  my  scruples, 
and  indeed  with  good  reason,  as  I  af¬ 
terwards  found  abundant  cause  to  re¬ 
pent  of  them.  The  only  thing  I 
would  accept,  was  a  dinner  for  four 
persons,  with  which  Prince  Adam 
Czartorinsky  supplied  me  every  day, 
but  which  1  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  enjoy  myself.  Vulnerati  fame 
cructeniur,  was  the  favourite  phrase 
of  my  surgeon,  who  had  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finding  the  ball.  The 
wound  on  the  body  was  soon  healed ; 
but  on  the  fourth  day,  my  arm  swel- 
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led,  the  ii^ound  began  to  blacken, 
and  threatenetl  mortitication.  I'pon 
this,  the  surgeons  held  a  consulta¬ 
tion,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
ray  hand  must  be  taken  off.  This 
singular  piece  of  new's  was  announ¬ 
ced  to  me  early  in  the  morning,  as  I 
was  reading  the  C'ourt  Gazette,  which, 
after  being  looked  over  and  approved 
of  by  the  King,  was  always  printed 
in  the  night-time.  1  laughed  hearti¬ 
ly  when  they  told  it  me,  and  re¬ 
ceived,  with  equal  merriment,  all  who 
came  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
to  condole  with  me  on  my  misfor¬ 
tune.  While  1  was  joking  about  it 
with  Count  Clari,  who  wanted  to 
persuade  me  to  submit  to  the  opera¬ 
tion,  the  door  opened,  and  three  sur¬ 
geons  entered  the  room.  1  asked  why 
1  was  honoured  with  so  numerous 
an  attendance.^  To  which  the  one 
who  daily  visited  me  replied,  that  he 
wishtd  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
other  professors  before  he  performed 
the  amputation,  and  that  they  were 
come  to  examine  the  slate  of  my  arm. 
He  took  off  the  bandage,  drew  out 
his  probing  instrument,  and  after 
analysing  the  wound,  they  began 
talking  together  in  Polish  ;  and  at 
leiigtli,  when  they  seemed  to  have 
come  to  an  agreement,  they  announ- 
ceil  to  me  in  Latin,  that  they  would 
take  off  my  hand  towards  night-fall. 
This  they  seemiKl  to  think  highly 
am  using,  and  assured  me  1  had  no 
cause  for  apprehension,  and  that  this 
optTation  would  positively  insure  my 
recovery.  1  however  replied,  that 
iny  hand  was  my  own  property,  and 
that  1  would  never  submit  to  this 
most  ridiculous  amputation.  After 
much  altercation,  1  at  length  suc- 
cetded  in  getting  rid  of  my  tormen¬ 
tors,  by  promising,  that  should  the 
mortitication  extend,  1  would  allow 
them  not  only  to  cut  off  my  hand, 
but  ray  arm  also.  1  soon  hail  to  en¬ 
dure  a  series  of  tiresome  visits  from 
all  tliose  to  whom  the  surgeons  had 
reported  my  obstinacy.  "J'he  1  Vince 
W  oiwode  wrote  to  me  himself,  to 
tell  me  tliat  the  King  was  quite 
astonished  at  my  want  of  resolution. 
1  immediately  wrote  to  bis  Majesty, 
saying,  that  1  did  not  know  of  what 
use  my  arm  would  be  to  me,  with¬ 
out  ray  hand,  and  that  I  preferred 
losing  both  together,  should  it  really 
I  be  proved  that  raortification  was 


taking  place.  My  letter  was  read  by 
the  whole  court.  Prince  Lubomirsky 
carae  himself  to  represent  to  me  how 
wrong  it  was  to  laugh  at  those  who 
took  an  interest  in  me,  and  that  it 
was  perfectly  impossible  the  tliree 
first  surgeons  in  Warsaw  should  be 
mistaken  in  so  simple  a  case. 

“  They  are  not  mistaken,”  I  re¬ 
plied;  ‘‘they  only  wish  that  1  should 
be  so.” 

“  And  for  what  reason  ?”  asked 
the  Prince. 

“In  order  to  please  Count  Bra- 
nicki,  who  is  very  ill,  and  is  perhaps 
in  want  of  something  to  comfort 
him.” 

“  You  must  allow  me,”  said  the 
Prince,  “  to  have  my  doubts  as  to 
how’  all  this  will  end.”  • 

“  But  what  if  1  should  prove  to 
have  been  in  the  right  1  enquired. 

“  Should  this  hapi>en,  1  shall  ad¬ 
mire  your  firmness,  and  every  one 
else  will  do  the  same.  But  this  re¬ 
mains  to  be  proved.” 

“  'i'his  evening  we  shall  see  if  the 
arm  is  affected,  and  should  it  be  so, 
1  give  your  Highness  my  word  of 
honour  to  allow’  it  to  be  amputated 
to-morrow.” 

In  the  evening,  the  surgeons,  four 
in  number,  were  again  at  their  post ; 
they  unbound  my  arm,  which  was 
twice  as  large  as  usual.  1  took  the 
probe,  and  sounded  the  wound  my¬ 
self.  Prince  Sulkowsky,  and  the 
Abbe  Goudal,  who  belonged  to  the 
Grand  oiwode's  household,  were 
present.  'I'be  four  surgeons  declared 
that  the  mortification  had  extended 
to  the  arm  ;  that  it  was  now  too  late 
to  amputate  the  hand  only,  and  that 
the  w  hole  limb  must  be  taken  off  the 
next  morning  at  farthest.  M'eary  of 
disputing  with  them,  1  told  them 
they  might  come  with  the  proper  in¬ 
struments  at  the  time  appKjinted,  and 
that  1  would  submit.  They  quickly 
took  themselves  off,  to  relate  the 
news  at  court,  to  Branicki,  and  to 
the  Prince  W'oiw’ode.  The  next 
morning  1  ordered  my  servant  not  to 
let  them  enter  my  room.  1  heard  no 
more  of  them,  and  kept  safe  posses¬ 
sion  of  my  hand. 

On  Kuster-day  1  attended  mass, 
wearing  my  arm  in  a  sling,  wliich  i 
was  not  able  to  leave  off  for  eighteen 
months  afterwards.  This  was  only 
fourteen  days  after  the  accident.  My 
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firmness  now  gained  me  universal 
credit;  and  the  surgeons  werelooke^ 
upon  as  men,  either  ignorant  of  their 
profession,  or  devoid  of  all  common 

sense.  . 

Another  little  circumstance,  which 
occurred  three  days  after  the  duel, 
occasioned  me  much  amusement.  A 
Jesuit,  commissioned  by  the  Bishop 
of  Posen,  to  whose  diocese  Warsaw 
belonged,  desired  to  speak  to  me  in 
private.  I  dismissed  all  my  attend¬ 
ants,  and  asked  what  was  his  busi¬ 
ness.^  “  1  am  come,"  said  he,  by 
desire  of  my  Principal,"  (a  Czartor- 
insky,  brother  of  the  Grand  W^'oi- 
wode,)  ‘‘  to  absolve  you  from  the 
penance  to  which  you  have  subjected 
yourself  by  the  late  duel." 

“  There  is  no  occasion  for  this,  **  I 
replied,  “  since  1  cannot  allow  it  to 
be  called  a  duel.  1  w  as  attacked, 
and  obliged  to  defend  myself.  1  beg 
you  will  return  my  acknowledgments 
to  your  Reverend  Lord ;  and  if  you 
choose  to  give  me  absolution,  with¬ 
out  my  having  any  thing  to  confess, 
I  am  very  willing  to  receive  it." 

“  If  you  do  not  confess  your  sins," 
returned  the  Priest,  “  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  absolve  you  from  them  ;  but 
this  much  you  may  do — you  may  ask 
me  to  give  you  absolution  for  having 
intended  to  fight  a  duel." 

“  rhat  I  will  do  with  pleasure. 
If  iny  intention  is  to  pass  for  a  duel, 
1  will  pray  you  to  give  me  absolu¬ 
tion,  but  not  otherwise."  Upon  this 
he  gave  it  me  in  the  usual  form. 

Branicki,  1  afterwards  found,  when 
our  duel  was  decided  upon,  had  gone 
to  mass,  in  order  to  confess,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  Sacrament,  according  to  the 
customs  of  ancient  chivalry. 

Three  days  before  I  left  my  room, 
the  Grand  Marshal  withdrew  the 
guard  which  had  hitherto  been  post¬ 
ed  at  the  convent  door.  After  going 
to  mass,  1  repaired  to  court,  where 
the  King  allowed  me  to  kneel  before 
him,  and  presented  me  his  hand  to 
kiss.  It  had  been  previously  settled, 
that  he  should  ask  me  why  I  wore 
tuy  arrn  in  a  sling?  I  answered,  it 
was  owing  to  rheumatism. 

.  “  T ake  care  of  such  rheumatisms 
tn  future,"  was  his  Majesty's  reply. 

Having  shown  mysehf  at  court,  I 
ordered  my  coachman  to  drive  to  the 
^lace,  which  was  then  occupied  by 
Iranicki.  I  thought  it  would  be 


proper  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  he  had 
sent  daily  to  enquire  for  me,  and  had 
returned  to  me  my  sword,  which  had 
been  left  on  the  field  of  action.  He 
w’as  ordered  to  keep  his  bctl  for  at 
least  six  weeks  to  come  ;  but  was 
permitted  to  receive  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  his  friends,  on  being  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  King  to  the  office  of 
Lofsezitz,  or  (irand  Huntsman,  a 
dignity  not  so  high,  indeeil,  as  that 
of  Grand  Chamberlain,  but  which 
brought  in  considerable  profits.  Every 
one  said  that  the  King  had  waited  to 
confer  on  him  this  appointment,  till 
convinced  of  his  skill  as  a  marksman ; 
yet,  on  the  day  of  trial,  1  had  proved 
myself  a  better  shot  than  he. 

On  my  entering  the  anti-chamber, 
officers,  lacqueys,  and  chasseurs, 
seemed  struck  with  astonishment  at 
seeing  me.  I  desired  the  officer  in 
waiting  to  ask  if  the  Count  would  re¬ 
ceive  me  ?  He  sighed,  and  went  into 
the  room,  returned  a  moment  after, 
threw  open  the  folding-doors,  and 
begged  me  to  walk  in.  Branicki  was 
lying  on  the  bed,  as  pale  as  a  corpse, 
enveloped  in  a  robe  de  chambre  of 
gold  brocade,  and  supported  by 
cushions  decked  out  with  rose-colour¬ 
ed  ribbons.  He  took  off  his  cap  on 
my  entrance.  **  I  am  come,"  said  I, 
“  to  implore  your  Excellency's  for¬ 
giveness  for  not  having  borne  with 
temper  a  slight  affront,  which,  had 
1  been  more  rational,  I  should  not 
have  regarded  as  any  thing  serious, 
and  also  to  assure  you,  that  the  ho¬ 
nour  you  have  conferred  on  me  is  far 
more  than  proportionate  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  offence.  I  intreat  your  further 
intervention  in  my  favour  with  those 
of  your  friends  who,  not  sharing  in 
your  own  magnanimity,  will  think 
it  necessary  to  consider  me  as  an 
enemy." 

“  I  acknowledge,"  said  he,  to 
have  insulted  you  ;  but  you  will  al¬ 
low,  in  return,  that  I  have  paid  for  it 
pretty  dearly.  With  regard  to  my 
friends,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  declar¬ 
ing,  that  I  shall  not  consider  any  one 
in  that  light  who  is  deficient  in  re¬ 
spect  towards  you.  As  to  any  testi¬ 
mony  of  mine  in  your  favour,  you  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  it.  The  King 
esteems  you  as  much  as  I  do  myself, 
in  common  with  all  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  honour. 
Pray  sit  done,  and  take  some  choco-. 
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Utc,  and  let  us  be  friends  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

“  And  so  you  are  quite  well  again  ?’* 
he  added.  To  which  I  replied,  “  that 
1  was,  excepting  being  deprived  of 
the  use  of  my  arm,  w’hich  1  did  not 
expect  to  recover  for  at  least  a  twelve¬ 
month." 

**  You  held  out  manfully  against 
those  surgeons,"  pursued  the  C-ount, 
“  and  were  periVctly  right  in  not 
giving  way  to  the  fool  who  thought 
ne  would  be  doing  me  a  favour,  by 
making  you  a  cripple.  Such  men 
always  judge  of  the  feelings  of  others 
by  their  own.  1  wish  you  joy  at 
having  exposed  them,  and  kept  your 
hand  to  yourself.  Hut  1  have  never 
been  able  to  comprehend  how  the 
ball  which  had  wounded  you  in  the 
bo<ly,  could  ever  reach  your  hand." 

Before  I  had  time  to  answer,  the 
chocolate  was  handetl  me :  iininedi- 
ately  alter,  the  master  of  the  house 
made  his  appearance,  and  could  not 
refrain  from  smiling,  at  beholding 
me ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  room 
was  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  had  no  sooner  heard  of  my  visit 
to  the  Grand  W’oiwotle,  than  curio¬ 
sity  prompteil  tliem  with  the  wish  of 
being  present  at  the  interview.  1 
could  plainly  perceive  that  they  had 
not  expectetl  to  find  us  talking  to¬ 
gether  so  sociably,  but  they  all  seem¬ 
ed  delighted  that  this  was  the  case. 
Branicki,  however,  returned  to  his 
former  question,  and  again  asked  me 
how  the  ball  could  have  entered  my 
hand.^  1  answered,  1  would,  if  he 
pleased,  show  him  the  position  in 
which  I  was  standing  at  the  time ; 
and  on  his  begging  me  to  do  so,  1 
stood  up,  put  myself  into  the  same 
posture,  and  he  then  understood  tlie 
whole  business. 

“  You  must  certainly  have  intend¬ 
ed  to  kill  my  brother,"  said  Bra- 
nicki’s  sister  Sapieha,  since  you 
aimed  at  his  head." 

“  Heaven  forbid,  my  gracious 
lady,"  I  replied,  that  1  should  have 
had  any  such  intention !  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  my  best  interest 
that  his  life  should  be  spared,  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  save  me,  (as  in 
fact  he  did,)  from  the  fury  of  his  at¬ 
tendants." 

“  And  yet  you  said,"  she  pursued, 
**  that  you  would  try  your  pistol  a- 
gainst  his  foreheiad 


That  is  merely  a  common  ex¬ 
pression  ;  but  whoever  understands 
the  thing  properly,  aims  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  body  ;  and  I  can  safely  de¬ 
clare  that  my  own  aim  was  not  at 
all  higher." 

‘‘  That  is  true,"  said  Branicki ; 

your  skill  far  surpasses  mine  ;  “  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  a  good  lesson.” 

“  The  example  your  Excellency 
gave  me,  of  courage  and  self-posses¬ 
sion,"  I  replied,  “  is  far  more  deserv¬ 
ing  of  imitation." 

“  Of  course,"  said  his  sister,  “you 
must  be  very  much  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  pistols  ?" 

“  By  no  means,"  I  replied.  “  The 
late  unfortunate  adventure  was  my 
first  essay.  But  1  have  an  exact 
perception  of  right  lines,  a  correct 
eye,  and  a  steady  hand." 

“  And  this  is  all  that  is  necessary,” 
said  Branicki :  “  1  am  not  deficient 
either  in  any  of  these  points,  yet  1 
rejoice  that  in  the  late  occasion  ray 
aim  was  less  sure  than  usual." 

Your  Excellency’s  ball,"  I  re¬ 
plied,*  “  entered  iny  fore-finger — al¬ 
low  me  to  return  it  to  you,  though 
somewhat  mis-shapen,  by  having 
come  in  contact  with  the  bone." 

“  I  am  sorry,"  answered  he,  “  not 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  you 
a  similar  restitution." 

After  much  lively  and  interesting 
conversation,  I  took  my  leave  of  the 
Count,  and  went  to  pay  ray  respects 
to  the  Grand  Marshal,  to  whose  post 
belongs  the  sole  administration  of 
justice.  He  was  an  old  man  of 
ninety,. with  whom  I  was  not  in  the 
least  acquainted ;  but  he  had  granted 
me  my  life,  had  secured  me  from  the 
attacks  of  Branicki's  Uhlans,  and  1 
therefore  felt  that  my  respectful  ac¬ 
knowledgments  were  due  to  him.  I 
was  announced,  and  shown  into  his 
presence,  and  he  asked  me  what  I 
wanted  } 

“  1  am  come,"  said  I,  “  to  kiss 
the  hand  which  signed  my  pardon, 
and  to  make  a  promise  to  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  to  be  more  rational  in  future." 

“  Indeed  I  should  advise  you  to 
be  so,"  said  he ;  “  as  to  your  par¬ 
don,  you  have  no  one  but  the  King 
to  thank  for  that,  for  if  he  had  not 
interfered  in  your  favour,  I  should 
have  let  you  lose  your  head." 

“  Without  regsad  to  the  existing 
circumstances,  your  Excellency  ?” 
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“  existing  circumstances  ? 

Is  it  true,  oris  it  not,  that  you  have 
lought  a  duel  ? 

“  Certainly  not,  since  I  only 
fought  to  defend  myself.  It  could 
not  have  been  called  a  duel,  unless 
Count  Branicki  had  conveyed  me  to 
some  place  beyond  the  boundaries, 
in  compliance  with  ray  request,  and 
with  our  agreement.  I  am  therefore 
inclined  to  believe  that  your  Excel¬ 
lency,  on  a  nearer  examination  of  the 
case,  would  not  have  thought  I  de¬ 
served  to  lose  my  head.” 

“  1  cannot  say  what  I  might  have 
thought,”  answered  he ;  “  all  1 
know  is,  that  the  King  desired  your 
panlon,  which  was  a  sign  he  thought 
voii  deserved  it,  and  of  this  I  wish 
you  joy.  If  you  will  come  and  dine 
with  me  to-morrow,  1  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you.” 

I  or  the  next  fortnight  I  w'as  over- 
whehned  with  invitations  from  all 
quarters,  but,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 

1  v.as  induced  to  make  a  tour  into 
the  fertile  provinces  of  Podolia  and 
\’olhynia,  w’hich  soon  after  receiv¬ 
ed  the  names  of  Galicia  and  Lodo- 
ineria,  it  being  thought  they  could 
not  effectually  be  incorporated  with 
tile  States  of  Austria  without  a 
cliange  of  name.  1  pass  over  the 
events  of  my  journey,  in  order  to 
relate  what  happened  to  me  during 
the  latter  part  of  my  stay  in  Wax- 
saw,  and  my  reasons  for  leaving  that 
city.  On  my  return,  I  found  my- 
stlf  received,  not  only  in  a  cold,  but 
ill  a  most  unfriendly  manner,  where- 
iver  I  went.  1  was  even  told,  that 
110  one  had  exjiected  to  see  me  any 
more  at  A\  arsaw,  and  asked  what 
liad  brought  me  back  again  ?  “  'J'o 
pay  my  debts,”  I  replied,  astonished 
at  such  rudeness.  Even  the  AV’^oi- 
wode  of  Russia  was  quite  changed 
towards  me ;  and  thougii  1  was  some¬ 
times  invited  to  dinner  in  houses 
where  1  had  been  most  intimate, 
H’arccdy  any  one  thought  of  speak¬ 
ing  to  me.  'J'he  only  friendly  invita- 
tmn  1  received,  was  from  the  Prin¬ 
cess  hubomirsky,  who  asked  me  one 
evening  to  supper.  1  sat  at  a  round 
t^hle  immediately  opposite  the  King, 
who  did  not  address  a  single  word  to 
tne,  but  talked  the  whole  evening 
witli  Ikrtrand  the  Swiss.  This  was 
a  thing  which  had  never  hap|)ened 

ine  since  1  had  been  in  Warsaw. 
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The  next  day  1  dinetl  with  the  Woi- 
wodin  of  AV'ilna,  Countess  Oginsky  ; 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  High 
Chancellor  of  Lithuania,  and  of 
Countess  Walstein,  a  venerable  old 
lady  of  eighty.  During  dinner,  the 
CouiUess  asked  where  the  King  had 
supped  the  preceding  evening  ?  None 
of  the  company  could  tell  her,  and 
1  remained  silent.  Soon  after.  Ge¬ 
neral  Romiher  entered  the  room,  and 
the  same  question  was  addressed  to 
him  ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  the 
King  had  supped  at  Princess  Luho- 
mirsky’s,  and  that  1  had  been  of  the 
party.  The  Countess  then  asked  me 
why  I  had  not  answered  her  enquiry 
at  table  ?  Because,”  1  replied,  I 
do  not  like  to  think  of  having  been 
at  a  place  where  the  King  neither 
spoke  to,  nor  lookeil  at  me — 1  see 
that  1  am  in  disgrace,  and  cannot 
imagine  for  what  reason.” 

*  On  quitting  the  AVoiwode’s  palace, 
I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  i*rinct‘  Sul- 
kow’sky,  a  man  distinguished  for  his 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment. 
He  received  me,  as  he  always  did, 
wdth  great  kindness,  but  told  me  1 
had  done  very  wrong  in  returning  to 
Warsaw,  as  the  general  opinion  re¬ 
specting  me  was  entirely  changed. 
“  But  what  have  I  done  to  deserve 
this.^”  I  enquired.  Nothing,”  said 
he ;  ‘‘  hut  it  is  ever  thus  with  the 
Poles ;  always  wavering,  inconsist¬ 
ent,  and  influenced  by  the  opinion 
of  others :  your  fortune  was  made, 
but  you  did  not  profit  by  the  happy 
moment :  iny  advice  is,  that  you 
leave  Warsaw — I  am  going  to  quit 
it  myself.” 

After  this  visit,  I  returned  to  my 
lodgings,  where,  about  ten  o'clock,  an 
anonymous  letter  was  brought  me, 
purporting  to  he  from  a  person  who 
entertained  for  me  a  sincere  regard, 
and  who  imparted  to  me  a  piece  of 
intelligence  which  he  had  heard  from 
the  King  himself.  'J'his  was,  that 
his  Majesty  never  desired  to  see  me 
again  at  Court,  as  he  had  discover¬ 
ed  that  1  had  been  flogged  in  ettigy 
at  Paris,  for  having  absconded  with 
a  considerable  sum  belonging  to  the 
funds  of  the  Military  Institute,  and 
moreover,  that  I  was  known  to  have 
perambulated  all  the  provinces  of 
lulv,  as  the  manager  of  a  troop  of 
strolling  players. 

(’alunmies  such  as  these  are  easy 
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to  invent,  but  difficult  to  subvert  ; 
and  thus  it  is,  that  the  restless  acti¬ 
vity  of  hatretl,  urged  on  by  envy, 
pursues  its  machinations  at  court. 
\villingly  would  1  have  treated  this 
with  the  contempt  it  dt'servt'tl,  and 
instantly  (juitted  the  place ;  but  1  had 
debts  to  discharge,  and  my  means 
were  not  sufficient  to  l>ear  the  exix  n- 
ecs  of  a  journey  to  Portugal,  wmcre 
1  knew  that  ample  resources  awaited 
me.  From  this  moment  1  avoided 
all  society,  saw  no  one  but  Campioni, 
and  wrote  to  Venice  and  other  places 
where  i  had  friends,  for  ]>ecuniary 
■upplii^s.  While  waiting  for  these, 

I  one  day  received  an  unexpected 
visit  from  the  officer  who  had  been 
present  at  the  duel.  He  entcrtnl  my 
room  with  an  embarrassed  air,  bring¬ 
ing  me  an  order  in  the  King’s  name 
to  quit  the  country  within  eight  days. 

1  repliwl  lirmly,  that  he  might  tell 
the  King,  1  should  not  think  of 
quietly  submitting  to  a  command  of 
this  nature  ;  if  1  must  quit  the  pi  ice, 
the  whole  world  should  know  1  was 
compelled  to  do  so.  “It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  be  the  bearer  of  such 
an  answer,”  rcpiie*!  the  (’olon^'l. 
“  All  1  can  do  is,  u>  teP  the  King  I 
have  made  known  to  yon  his  com¬ 
mands  ;  it  remains  with  you  to  act 
upon  them  as  you  may  think  proper.” 

’J'ransporcetl  with  rage,  1  wrote  a 
long  lett«'r  to  the  King,  representing 
to  him,  that  regard  for  my  own  ho¬ 
nour  obliged  me  to  optx)scbis  decree. 
“  My  creditors,”  1  added,  “  can  on¬ 
ly  forgive  me  for  leaving  AV'^arsaw 
without  satisfying  their  demands, 
when  they  find  it  was  your  Mojestv 
who  corntnilctl  me  to  this  step.” 
Whilst  1  was  considering  through 
what  means  1  could  have  this  letter 
laid  before  the  King,  1  received  a 
visit  from  Count  Mosezinsky.  I  re¬ 
lated  to  him  what  had  befallen  me, 
and  having  read  my  memorial,  I 
asked  liim  how*  1  could  send  it  ?  To 
which  he  replial,  with  great  kindness, 
that  he  would  undertake  to  present 
it  himself.  After  this,  1  went  out,  to 
refresh  myself  with  a  little  cool  air, 
and  during  my  walks  1  met  Prince 
Sulkowsky,  who  appeared  not  in  the 
least  astonished  when  I  told  him 
what  hail  hapi)ene<l,  and  related  to 
me  a  similar  adventure  which  batl 
occurrctl  to  him  at  Vicuna,  where  he 
received  an  ortler  fiom  the  Kiiiprcs"- 


Maria  Theresa  to  quit  tlie  place  with¬ 
in  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  this 
for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he 
had  brought  the  hereditary  Arch- 
Duchess  of  Austria*  Ihrince  Louis  of 
^\'urtelnberg’s  compliments. 

The  next  morning,  Count  Mose¬ 
zinsky  brought  me  two  thousand 
ducats  from  the  King,  at  the  same 
time  telling  me,  that  his  Majesty  bad 
had  no  idea  1  could  have  been  dis 
tressed  by  pecuniary  matters  at  a 
time  when  1  had  so  much  more  rea¬ 
son  to  tremble  for  my  life.  I’hat  a 
regard  for  my  personal  safety  liad 
been  the  only  reason  for  his  order 
ing  me  aw^ay,  as  my  life  was  in  hn 
minent  danger  as  long  as  1  remained 
in  AVarsaw,  and  more  particularly, 
as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  out 
in  the  evening.  It  was  well  known, 
that  several  persons  bad  challenged 
me  without  the  slightest  provocation, 
to  whom  I  had  never  returned  any 
answ’er,  and  they,  to  revenge  tliein- 
selves  for  the  contempt  with  which  I 
had  treated  them,  would  be  very  like 
Iv  to  assassinate  me  !  The  King 
tiierefore,  was  anxious  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  this,  and  of  the  disturl)- 
ances  to  which  it  might  give  ri^e. 
Mosezinskv  likewise  assured  tne,  that 
I  liad  no  reason  to  consider  my  ho¬ 
nour  as  at  all  compromised  by  the 
order  I  had  receive<l,  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  v;hich  it  ha<l  been 
given,  the  person  through  whom  it 
had  been  communicated,  and  thi 
length  of  time  allow'cd  me  for  prepara 
tion,  all  tended  to  obviate  such  an  inv 
putation.  I'he  result  of  our  confer 
ence  was,  that  1  promised  the  Count 
to  take  my  de  parture  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  intreated  him  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  his  Majesty  my  acknowledge¬ 
ments  for  the  favour  he  had  shown 
me,  and  the  gracious  interest  he  had 
taken  in  my  life.  "J'he  generous 
Mosezinsky  embraced  me,  ami  bog 
getl  I  would  do  him  the  favour  of  ac 
centing  the  trifling  present  of  a  tra 
veiling  carriage,  as  1  W'as  not  pro 
vided  w’ith  one  of  my  own,  at  the 
same  time  conjuring  me  to  wTite  to 
him.  IJefore  I  left  Warsaw,  1  heard 
that  Kinetti’s  husband  had  eloped 
with  her  maid,  carrying  with  them 
all  her  diamotids  and  plate,  but  that 
the  fair-one’s  friends  had  agreed  to 
lose  no  time  in  repairing  her  losses. 
'Phe  next  day,  I  paid  all  my  debts. 
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i;nil  niailc  my  arrangements  for  leav- 
i^ng  W'arsaw  the  following  morning, 
ill  company  with  Count  Clari. — lie 
travelled  in  his  own  carriage,  and  I  ' 
in  the  one  Mosezinsky  had  given  me. 
U’e  directed  our  course  towards 
hreslau. 


II  LrSTUATlOXS  OF  SCOXTI5II  HALLAD 
POETKY. 

No.  I. 

A  Boc  T  twenty-five  years  ago,  there 
were  published  in  England  no  less 
than  five  translations  of  Burger's  ce¬ 
lebrated  Ballad  of  “  William  and 
l/cnorc.’'  In  the  periodical  publica¬ 
tions’  of  the  day,  it  was  insinuated 
that  the  plot  had  been  taken  from 
the  Scottish  ballad  of  “  SwTet  Wil¬ 
liam’s  lihost,”  in  Percy's  Keliques, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  P27  ;  and  in  the  month¬ 
ly  Magazine  for  September  1796,  the 
author  was  supposed  to  have  found 
his  materials  in  an  English  ballad 
intitled,  “  The  Suffolk  "Miracle,  or, 

A  Relation  of  a  young  man  who,  a 
vinnth  afitr  his  ilcath,  appeared  to  his 
sweetheart,  and  carried  her  on  horse¬ 
back  for  forty  miles,  in  tw’o  hours, 
and  was  never  seen  after,  but  in  his 
grave.’'  Now,  although  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  that  the  wits  of  Gottin¬ 
gen,  (of  whom  Burger  was  one) 
were  at  that  time  sadly  ballad-struck 
by  “  Percy's  Rcliques yet  there 
is  no  “  Suffolk  Miracle"  there ;  and 
the  traditions  of  his  own  country  suf¬ 
ficiently  justify  our  adopting,  with¬ 
out  reserve,  the  statement  given  in 
fmrgei’s  Life,  (Works,  Vol.  IV.,  p. 
36,)  by  his  confidential  friend  and 
biogr?pher.  Dr  Althop,  that  Burger 
once  heard  a  peasant  girl,  by  moon¬ 
light,  singing, 

“  The  moon  shines  bright ; 

The  dead  ride  swift — 

1  ciir  love  !  art  not  afraid  ?** 

and  that  this  was  the  only  founda¬ 
tion  he  had  for  his  poem  ;  nor  could 
the  most  anxious  inquiries  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  friends  ever  recover  ano¬ 
ther  line  of  the  original,  lii  the  se¬ 
cond  volume  of  “  Des  Knaben  Wun- 
K  *  P*  19,  however,  the  whole 
ballad^  (evidently  a  recent  fahrica^ 

with  a  notice  by  the 
hdJtors,  that  “  Burger  heard  this 
wng  in  an  adjacent  room." 

In  the  first  volume  of  Rahbek  arid 
^  yotup  5  valuable  edition  of  the  Da¬ 


nish  Ballads,  p.  3S3,  we  find  a  scrap 
of  a  Norwegian  song, 

“  The  moon  shines, 

The  dead  man  grins  ; 

Art  thou  not  afraid  ?” 

w'liich  Hckiischlaeger  has  preserved 
in  his  “  Puluatoke and  in  the 
very  curious  and  extensive  collection 
lately  published  at  Stockholm,  ( qJ 
which  mvi'd  hcreaftery)  Pref.  p.  lii., 
there  is  a  similar  passage  still  re¬ 
membered  in  Sweden  ; 

Tb.e  moon  shines, 

The  dead  man  rides  ; 

Bulla  !  art  not  afiaid?’* 

All  those  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  tales  founded  upon  opinions  once 
general  (though  now  confined  to  the 
j>casantry)  among  all  the  kindred 
nations  of  the  nortli.  Like  our  own 
tales  and  supcrstitionsj  (if  they  must 
be  called  by  that  name,)  they  arc 
all  of  a  moral  tendency ;  their  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  minds  and  manners  of 
the  pcoide  was  formerly  very  power¬ 
ful  :  and  the  salutary  effects  of  that 

^  ¥ 

influence  are  now  fast  disapiKaring, 
where  the  old  li^ht,  which  was  stea¬ 
dy  and  distinct,  lias  been  put  out  by 
the  new  light,  which  flickers  and  daz¬ 
zles,  and  too  often  shines  upon  ob¬ 
jects  which  were  better  left  in  the 
shade. 

The  following  ballad  (the  original 
of  which  will  be  found  in  Vol.  I.,  p. 
210,  of  Nyerup  and  Rahbek’s  “  Ud- 
valgte  Danske  Viser  fra  Midelalte- 
ren,")  is  liere  given,  not  on  account 
of  any  striking  beauty  to  be  found  in 
itself,  but  because  of  its  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  characteristic  remains  of  the 
same  kind  in  our  own  country,  which 
we  w  ish  to  illustrate,  by  furnishing, 
from  time  to  time,  select  specimens 
from  the  ample  materials  in  our  pos¬ 
session  ;  leaving  the  reasonings  upon 
the  subject  to  your  readers,  or  to 
your  friend  W.  W.,  wlio  has  shewn 
that  he  can  reason  equally  well  upon 
any  thing,  or  upon  nothing  at  all ! 

AAGE  AND  ELSE. 

It  was  the  knight  Sir  Aage, 

He’s  ridden  him  under  oe*, 

*  “  Under  be i.  c.  under  isle,  is  a 
phrase  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  Da¬ 
nish  and  Swedish  ballads,  and  therefott 
we  leave  it  just  as  we  found  it. 
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Anil  he’s  weddctl  the  maiden  lUsclille, 
She  w  os  sae  fair  a  may. 

He's  wedilcfl  the  maiden  FlscliUe, 

Wi’  mickle  gimd  and  fee  ; 

And  that  day  month  thereafter, 

In  Uie  black  mouis  lay  he. 

It  was  the  maiden  Klsclillc, 

Sair  was  her  maen  and  dool ; 

That  heard  the  knight  Sir  Aagc\ 

Hync  under  the  black  mool. 

Up  raise  the  knight  Sir  Aage, 

His  kist  upon  his  l>ack  -f” ; 

Sae  nigh’d  he  near  the  maiden’s  Iwu’r, 
Wi’  mickle  pain  and  wrack. 

Wi’  the  kist  he  rapped  at  the  door ; 

He  had  nae  claeding  on  : 

“  Kist'  up,  rise  up,  maiden  Else, 

And  lat  your  bridegroom  in.” 

Then  up  spak  maiden  Elselillc, 

“  I’ll  nac  unliar  the  door. 

But  nn  thou  the  name  o’  Je$m  name. 

As  thou  could  do  afore.” 

Kise  u|v,  rise  up,  maiden  Else, 

Unl)ar  to  me  the  d<x>r. 

For  the  name  o’  Jesus  1  can  name. 

As  1  could  do  afore.” 

Up  raise  she,  Elcsclillc — ay  down 
Her  cheeks  the  tears  did  rin  ; 

Unlwir'd  the  dcxir  to  the  dead  man. 

To  come  her  bou  ’r  within. 

And  she  has  ta’en  her  gouden  keam. 

And  keam’d  wi’  it  his  hair ; 

Vor  ilka  hair  she  reddit  out, 

She  loot  fa*  a  moody  tear. 

“  Now  tell  me,  knight  Sir  Aage. 

Allerdearcst  !  tell  to  me. 

How  is  it  in  the  swarthy  mtwls. 

And  in  the  greaf  wi*  thee  ?’* 

“  It’s  ever)'  time  thy  heart  is  glad. 

Or  joy  with  thee  is  found, 

Wi*  leaves  o*  roses  a*  my  greaf 

Is  sweetly  curtain’d  round. 

“  It’s  ever)-  time  thy  heart  is  sad. 

Or  dowic  is  thy  mood. 

My  wear)-  kist  is  a*  within 
Fill’d  fu’  o’  lapper’d  blood.” 

In  the  old  Romances,  people  of  the 
firat  rank  sleep  without  their  shirts  ;  and 
as  ghosts  in  Germany,  and  in  the  North, 
generally  come  from  their  graves  ttark 
naked^  and  xe\th  their  coffins  on  their 
hacks^  the  presumption  Is  that  they  were 
buried  willwut  shrouds.  In  the  wooden 
cuts  to  one  of  the  older  editions  of  the 
German  “  lleldcnlwch,”  a  skeleton  f>car» 
in;Z  «  several  times  occurs. 


The  retl  cock  craws  ; — 1  maun  awa’. 
And  tak*  my  leave  o’  thee  ; 

The  dead  maun  to  the  card  return. 

And  there's  nac  boot  for  me. 

‘‘  The  black  cock  craws ; — I  maun  awa’, 
And.  to  the  greaf  gang  down  : 

The  gates  o’  Heaven  are  opening — • 

'lo  Hang  I  maun  be  bown.” 

Up  raise  the  knight  Sir  Aage, 

Took  the  kist  upon  his  back, 

And  he  is  to  the  kirk-yard  gane, 

Wi’  mickle  pain  and  wrack. 

'Twas  then  the  maiden  Elsclille, 

Sac  dowie  was  her  fa. 

Her  bridegroom  she  has  followed, 

Out  throw  the  mirky  shaw. 

When  he  wan  throw  the  mirky  shaw. 
And  in  the  kirk-yard  there, 

Swythc  turn’d  to  colour  o’  the  ground 
Sir  Aage’s  yellow  hair. 

And  w  han  he  tl.row  the  kirk-yard  wan. 
And  in  the  kirk  he  gaed  ; 

The  roses  blacken’d  on  his  check. 

As  haw  as  ony  lead. 

“  O  hear  me  now,  love  Elselillc, 

Thou  allerdearcst  mine  ! 

Thou  greet  nor  sorrow  never  mair. 

Nor  for  thy  bridegroom  pine  ! 

“  I.ook  up,  look  up  to  the  lift  sac  dear, 
Wi’  starnies  sma’  luid  bright. 

Look  up,  and  ye  fu’  well  may  see 
How  sauchtly  gangs  the  night.” 

She  lookit  up  to  the  hcav’n  clear  -f*. 

And  starnies  bright  and  sma’ : — 

Down  sank  the  dead  into  the  card. 

And  him  nae  mair  she  saw-. 

ilamc  gacd  the  maiden  Elselillc, 

Wi’  heart  fu’  sad  and  w  ae  ; 

And  that  day  month  thereafter 
In  the  swart  mools  she  lay. 

R.  Jamieson*. 


•  “  The  gates  of  Heaven  are  opening,” 
&c.  In  several  of  the  Swedish  ballads, 
as  w'ell  as  in  some  of  our  ow-n,  the  ghost, 
on  similar  occasions,  says,  “  The  bells  of 
Heaxen  are  ringing'^  to  mattins.  F.veii 
the  “  ama-na  piorum  concilia,  clysium- 
que”  of  Virgil,  however  beautiful,  if* 
tame  and  flat  when  compared  with  this. 

■f*  In  the  Northern  ballads,  the  beloved 
object  who  is  revisited  by  a  friendly  ghost, 
is  always  desired  to  Untk  up  to  the  moon 
or  stat'Sy  while  the  phantoiiv  vanishes.— 
fliir  ghosts  arc  not  so  delicate. 


ON  THE  iNFLrEXCK  OF  THE  MOON 
rrON  THE  JJEASONS. 

Traiislatcil  from  a  I’ai>er  of  M.  Olbcrs,  in  “  Annalcs 
ae  Chimie  et  dc  Fhysiquc.  Fevrier,  1821'.’ 

'fiiK  moon  acts  upon  the  earth  in 
a  nuinner  certain  and  demonstrable  ; 
for  it  enliglitens  our  nights,  it  draws 
the  earth  a  little  from  its  elliptic  or¬ 
bit,  it  occasions  a  small  oscillation 
ill  the  earth’s  axis,  it  produces  the 
tiux  and  reHux  of  the  sea,  and  an 
analogous  but  less  motion  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  But  it  has  been  the  gene¬ 
ral  opinion  of  mankind,  from  time 
iuiineinorial,  that,  beside  these  de¬ 
monstrable  effects,  tlie  moon,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  different  phases,  exercises 
a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
weather,  upon  the  health  of  mankind, 
ii})on  animals,  upon  vegetation,  and 
on  chemical  operations.  Experience 
alone  can  throw  light  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the  moon 
may  have  an  influence  upon  our  at¬ 
mosphere,  produced  by  the  difterent 
forces  of  attraction  which  it  exercises 
at  different  times, — and  also  by  its 
light.  Long  and  well-conductcd  expe¬ 
riments  have  completely  refuted  such 
liy]>otheses ;  they  have  proved,  that 
neither  the  lunar  phases,  nor  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  the 
sun  and  earth,  have  scarcely  any  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  weather;  for  no  fix¬ 
ed  relation  whatever  can  be  discover¬ 
ed  between  them,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  number  of  trials  and  obser¬ 
vations  which  have  been  made  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  The  results 
deduced  from  one  series  of  meteoro¬ 
logical  observations,  are  always  con¬ 
tradicted  by  another  series :  we  cite, 
for  example,  Howard,  who  believed 
he  had  discovered  that  the  barometer 
rose  most  frequently  in  the  quad¬ 
ratures,  and  that  its  fall  was  most 
common  in  the  syzigies.  Cotte,  on 
tite  contrary,  to  whom  meteorology 
is  so  much  indebted,  and  who  com¬ 
menced  in  order  to  confirm  the  re¬ 
mark  of  Howard,  afterwards  found, 
hy  twenty  years*  observation,  that  the 
barometer  was  the  highest  at  the 
tune  of  the  new  moons,  and  lowest 
at  the  time  of  tlie  Jitll  moons.  La- 
lande  and  Lamark  have  drawm  from 
Iheir  observations  the  most  opposite 
results,  respecting  the  effects  of  the 
«noon  in  her  passage  by  the  plane  of 
nc  equator.  Rut  a  decisive  proof  of 


upon  the  Seasons. 

the  small  influence  of  the  moon,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  result  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  this  influence,  by 
whatever  forces  it  may  be  produced, 
know’n  or  unknown,  ought  to  be  the 
greatest  possible  between  the  tropics ; 
however,  in  the  equatorial  regions, 
not  a  trace  of  it  can  be  found.  In 
these  countries,  the  heat,  the  rain, 
the  winds.  See.  all  depend  on  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  sun  from  the  zenith  of 
the  place,  without  any  regard  to  the 
situation  or  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
AVe  may  be  yet  more  convinced  of 
the  smallness  of  this  influence,  if  w'c 
reflect  that  the  most  opposite  weather, 
in  different  parts,  takes  place  at  the 
same  instant  of  time,  and  consequent¬ 
ly,  under  the  same  lunar  phase. 
This  fact  is  determinetl,  w’ith  the 
greatest  evidence,  by  the  accounts  of 
tlie  weather  which  we  receive  from 
different  places  during  the  time  of 
an  eclipse.  M.  Bode,  for  example,  has 
collected  the  remarks  made  during 
the  time  of  the  solar  eclipse  which 
happened  on  the  18th  of  November 
1810  ;  w’here  we  perceive  a  strange 
mixture  of  good  and  bad  weather, 
without  any  respect  to  order,  spread, 
during  this  day,  through  a  great  part 
of  Europe.  Professor  Braudes  hav¬ 
ing  compared,  w  ith  great  labour,  but 
in  a  very  instructive  manner,  the  va¬ 
riation  of  the  weather  which  took 
place  over  a  great  part  of  the  earth’s 
surface  in  1783,  found  no  relation 
between  it  and  the  lunar  phases ;  and 
if  a  variation  in  the  w’eather  appeared 
to  coincide  with  these  phases  in  any 
one  country,  no  variations,  or  oppo¬ 
site  variations,  would  take  place  in 
other  countries.  The  periods  of  eigh¬ 
teen  and  of  nineteen  years  make  no 
discovery  of  any  sensible  analogy  in 
the  variations  of  the  weather  during 
the  years  equally  distant  from  these 
intervals. 

Some  have  pretended  to  have  re¬ 
marked  sensible  effects  produced  by 
the  rising  of  the  moon,  and  by  her 
culmination ;  but  the  phenomena  cit¬ 
ed  by  them,  either  do  not  prove  this 
influence,  or  are  not  accurate.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  our  mariners  also  hold,  that 
the  full  moon,  when  rising,  dissiiwites 
the  clouds ;  but  this  prejudice  owes 
its  origin  to  the  circumstance,  that 
the  clouds  commonly  disappear  du¬ 
ring  a  tranquil  eveninj^  and  con¬ 
sequently  also  at  the  rising  of  the 
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111000)  acconling  to  a  viry  just  re-  some  variations  in  the  atiuosphere, 
mark  of  M.  Itrawles.  Tlie  pretend-  especially  as  they  aiipear  to  have  a 
ed  oliservation,  that  a  storm  cannot  small  influence  on  the  electricity  of 
approach  from  the  ’.enith  at  the  the  air  ?  1  he  inhabiWutt  of  the  sea- 
time  of  full  moon,  contradicts  it-  coasts  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that 


st'lf ;  for  the  electric  cloud  which  is 
at  the  horizon  of  one  place,  is  at  the 
zenith  of  another  place  not  many 
miles  distant.  But  in  asserting  that 
the  lunar  influence  upon  the  season 
is  extremely  weak,  and  that  it  is 
nearly  lost  among  the  other  causes 
which  produce  a  variation  in  the 
weather,  we  are  not  certain  that  the 
moon  does  not  produce  some  little 
cflt'Ct.  Let  us  see  what  the  theory 
seems  to  indicate.  The  moon  and  sun 
prwluce,  twice  in  twenty-four  hours 
riftv  minutes,  a  flux  and  a  reflux, 
Ihitn  in  the  ocean  and  in  the  atmos- 


the  changes  in  the  weather,  and  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  wind  and 
clouds,  de^icnd  on  the  tides.  We  may 
here  observe,  that  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  and  those  of  the  atmosphere, 
do  not  hapiien  at  the  same  instant, 
though  both  are  produced  by  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  both  have  the 
same  period.  The  air  being  easily 
moved,  and  not  being  hindered  by 
any  obstacle,  instantly  obeys  the  at¬ 
tractive  force  of  the  moon  ;  but  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  are  more  tardy 
in  obeying  this  force.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  tlie  atmospheric  tides  imine- 


phere :  these  motions  vary  with  the  diately  follow  the  passage  of  the 
phases  of  the  moon  ;  they  are  the  moon  over  the  meridian  ;  but  high 


stnmgcst  in  the  new  and  full  moons, 
and  the  weakest  in  the  first  and  last 
quarters.  Let  us  supi)ose,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  tides  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  produce  a  change  of  .0354  of 
an  inch  in  the  height  of  the  baroine- 


water,  in  the  ojien  sea,  does  not  take 
j)lace  till  three  liuurs  afterwards ; 
and  on  coasts,  and  in  bays,  it  ha])< 
))ens  still  later.  It  is  jKissible,  tlien, 
that  the  mediate  and  immediate  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  moon  upon  the  atmos- 


ter,  in  syzygies  ;  it  will  produce  only  phere,  in  some  places,  mutually  dc- 
half  that  variation  in  the  quadra-  stroy  each  other ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
lures.  Now,  though  thest*  eflects  are  the  cause  why  the  astronomer  Hors- 
so  weak,  it  is  not  ini|)ossible  but  ley,  at  Oxford,  could  not  perceive,  in 
that  the  strong  tides  at  the  new  and  the  English  observations,  any  rela- 
full  inix>n  may  dispose  the  atmos-  lion  between  the  weather  and  the 
uhcre  to  receive  consitlerable  motion,  phases  of  the  moon  ;  while  Toaldo, 
\Ve  dare  not,  therefore,  declare  as  at  Padua,  btdieved  that  he  could  dis~ 
absolutely  false,  the  observations  tin^uish  the  moon’s  influence  in  the 
which  some  philosophers  pretend  to  observations  made  during  fifty  years 
have  made,  namely,  that  more  storms  by  Poleni.  Now,  though  1  would 


happen  at  the  time  of  new  and  full 
moon,  than  at  the  time  of  the  quad¬ 
ra  turi^s.  It  is  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  passage  of  the  moon  through 
the  equator,  and  through  the  jHjrigec ; 
at  1111*80  times  it  may  act  as  an  exciting 
cause,  although  no  violent  motion  be 
produced  by  it  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  moon  may  also  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  u{^  the  variation  of  the  weather, 
in  an  indirect  manner ;  that  is,  by 
the  motion  of  the  waters  of  tlie  ocean, 
at  least  uran  some  coasts.  It  is  true, 
that,^  in  the  open  sea,  the  height  of 
the  tides  never  exceeds  three  or  four 


not  deny  but  that  the  results  deduced 
from  observations  by  Toaldo  might 
be  partly  true  for  the  climate  of  Italy, 
1  must  still  observe,  that,  from  the 
great  number*  of  exceptions  to  his 
rules,  he  was  himself'  convinced  that 
the  lunar  influence  was  extremely 
small.  A  scries  of  experiments,  for 
many  years,  has  conviiicetl  me,  that 
in  our  climate,  where  the  weather  is 
subject  to  more  considerable  and 
more  numerous  variations,  the  rules 
of  Toaldo  are  entirely  wrong.  For 
example,  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1813,  the  full  moon  coincided  with 
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lect ;  but  ujwn  the  coasts,  in  bays,  the  perigee,  and  two  days  after  the 
and  narrow  channels,  the  rise  of  the  moon  had  its  greatest  northern  de- 
considerable.  At  clination ;  so  that,  from  the  prin- 
nrtwt,  lor  examnle,  it  rises  more  tlian  ciples  of  ’Foaldo,  the  lunar  influence 
nr. X  ^\^^«8tol  more  than  ought  to  have  been  the  greatest  pos- 
ity.  Uught  not  the  motion  of  these  sible ;  but,  notwithsUnding  all  this, 
i*rpc  masses  of  water  to  occasion  there  was  not  anv  sensible  chancre  in 
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the  weather.  I  believe,  then,  that  I  The  experiments  made 

1783,  by  A  than.  Cava 
of  the  moon  upon  the  weather  is  so  j>eated  by  Bertholon  de 
small,  that  it  is  totally  lost  among  prove  nothing  respecti 
the  inlinite  number  of  other  forces  augmenting  eva^wratioi 
and  causes  which  change  the  equili-  manner  I  assert,  that  tl 
brium  of  our  very  moveable  atmos-  made  with  potash  at 
l»liere.  The  influence  of  the  moon  prove  notliing  respect 
u|)on  the  weather,  and  upon  the  at-  rays  drawing  forth  hi 
mosphere,  being  so  insensible,  w^e  in  South  America  and 
are  entitled  very  much  to  suspect  have  such  a  dread  of 
its  pretended  influence  either  upon  should  attribute  tlie  j 
men,  animals,  or  plants.  In  fact,  it  nicious  effects  said  to 
is  alt  of  it  due  to  illusion  and  preju-  more  to  the  humidity  i 
dice.  It  is  evident  that  the  duration  to  the  coldness  of  the  i 
of  the  period  of  some  phenomena  ex-  the  effect  of  any  infl 
hibited  by  men  in  health,  agree  only  moon.  Ilontius  observ 
nearly,  and  never  exactly,  with  the  to  take  jilace  at  Java  n 
lunar  revolutions ;  and  that  these  during  the  night,  in 
plienomena  show  themselves  under  son ;  and  he  expressly  i 
every  phase  of  the  moon,  not  only  in  the  two  terrible  diseasi 
jicrsons  of  the  same  age,  and  of  the  in  the  East  Indies,  nar 
same  constitution,  but  also  in  the  lera  morbus  and  the  d] 
same  individual.  This  alone  is  suf-  frequently  took  place  di 
ticieiit  to  show  that  the  moon  has  no  months  of  summer.  1 
influence,  and  all  modern  physicians  Reil  observes,  that  sai 
are  agreed  on  this  point.  come  incapable  of  su 

I  have  little  faith  in  the  obser-  light,  from  having  sh 
vatioii  of  Sanctorius ;  namely,  that  the  light  of  the  moon, 
men  in  health  gain  one  or  two  ever,  never  heard  fn 
pounds  in  weight  at  the  commence-  any  complaint  of  this  1 
meut  of  the  month,  and  that  tliey  also  a.sserts,  that  chih 
lose  as  much  towards  the  end.  In  tranquilly  when  the  i 
the  same  manner,  observations  made  increase.  Having  had 
wiih  the  greatest  care,  have  induced  on  this  subject,  I  car 
me  to  doubt  very  much  the  remark  cidedly  as  to  the  truth 
cited  by  the  poet  Lucilius,  and  often  any  case,  we  could  e 
since  repeated;  namely,  that  lobsters,  out  having  recourse  t 
oysters,  and  other  shell-fish,  are  fat-  of  the  moon.  I  shoi 
ter  while  the  moon  is  on  the  increase  know  if  painters  have 


than  when  she  is  decreasing.  A  very 
little  attention  will  convince  us  of 
the  nullity  of  this  assertion ;  espe¬ 
cially  if  we  can  but  credit  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  the  able  physician, 
Hohault.  I  have  the  greatest  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  very  careful  experiments 
made  by  the  celebrated  agriculturists, 
haquinterie,  Nardmann,  Reichard, 
and  Ilartenfels ;  also  by  the  great 
naturalists,  Ruffon  and  Reaumur; 
"ho  proved  distinctly,  that  the  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  of  the  moon  had 
i»o  influence,  either  upon  the  germi¬ 
nation  of  seeds,  or  upon  the  increase 
m  plants,  or  upon  the  rapidity  of 
tneir  develoirement,  or  upon  their 
quality.  1  have  also  much  difRculty 
m  believing,  that  the  light  of  the 
Produces  a  particular  effect 
'  ‘  ^‘•‘cnt  from  that  of  any  other  light. 


The  experiments  made  in  Rome,  in 
1783,  by  A  than.  Cavallon,  and  re- 
jieated  by  Bertholon  de  Saint- Lazare, 
prove  nothing  respecting  lunar  light 
augmenting  eva^roration ;  in  the  same 
manner  I  assert,  that  those  of  Weitz, 
made  with  potash  at  Lautenberg, 
prove  nothing  respecting  the  lunar 
rays  drawing  forth  humidity.  If, 
in  South  America  and  Batavia,  they 
have  such  a  dread  of  moonlight,  1 
should  attribute  tlie  pretended  per¬ 
nicious  effects  said  to  be  produced, 
more  to  the  humidity  of  the  air,  and 
to  the  coldness  of  the  nights,  than  to 
the  effect  of  any  influence  of  the 
moon.  Bontius  observed  the  tetanus 
to  take  j>lace  at  Java  most  frequently 
during  the  night,  in  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son  ;  and  he  expressly  remarked,  that 
the  two  terrible  diseases  so  frequent 
in  the  East  Indies,  namely,  the  cho¬ 
lera  morbus  and  the  dysentery,  most 
frequently  took  place  during  the  rainy 
months  of  summer.  The  celebrated 
Reil  observes,  that  sailors  have  be¬ 
come  incapable  of  supjiorting  day¬ 
light,  from  having  slept  exposed  to 
the  light  of  the  moon.  I  have,  how'- 
ever,  never  heard  from  our  sailors 
any  complaint  of  this  kind.  M.  Reil 
also  asserts,  that  children  sleep  less 
tranquilly  when  the  moon  is  on  the 
increase.  Having  had  no  experience 
on  this  subject,  I  cannot  speak  de¬ 
cidedly  as  to  the  truth  of  it ;  but,  in 
any  case,  we  could  explain  it  with¬ 
out  having  recourse  to  the  influence 
of  the  moon.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  if  painters  have  really  remark- 
eil  that  the  feeble  light  of  the  moon 
has  an  eflfect  upon  their  colours,  as 
they  have  pretended  it  has*'.  In  a 
word,  experience  does  not  prove  any 
jMirticular  influence  of  the  moon^s 
phases  upon  animal  organization  ; 
and  the  theory  given  by  R.  Mead  is 
absolutely  false.  I  can  positively  as¬ 
sert,  that  1  have  always  been  atten¬ 
tive  to  this  subject,  with  respect  to 
sick  persons,  during  the  long  time 
that  I  have  practised  medicine,  and 

•  Experiments  made  at  the  Royal  Ob- 
^rvatory  at  Paris,  have  proved  that  the 
light  of  the  moon,  condensed  by  a  very 
powerful  lens,  had  no  effect  whatever  in 
altering  chemical  products,  though  very 
sensibly,  and  easily  affected  by  the  light 
of  the  sun.-^iVofe  by  ' the  French  Trans- 
lator. 
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tlut  1  never  perceiveil  any  relation 
between  the  courses  of  the  moon  and 
iny  patients,  or  iK'tween  their  symp¬ 
toms  and  the  means  of  effecting  cures. 
Neither  have  1  remarked  any  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  lunar  phases,,  either  on 
^liscases  caused  by  worms,  or  droj)sy, 
tumors,  or  even  on  epileptic  dis¬ 
eases ;  I  will  not,  however,  deny, 
contrary  to  so  many  ancient  observa¬ 
tions,  but  that  the  moon  may  have 
some  influence  in  particular  dis¬ 
eases. 

Among  all  the  instruments  we  can 
employ,  in  order  to  detect  natural 
agents,  otherwise  imiK'rceptible,  the 
most  sensible,  as  l..aplace  has  very 
jtrojHjrly  obstTVwl,  are  the  nerves, 
the  sensibility  of  which  is  often  in¬ 
creased  by  disease.  It  is  by  means 
of  the  nerves  that  we  can  discover 
the  ft'oble  electricity  produced  by 
the  contact  of  two  metals ;  and  it 
can  only  be  owing  to  the  extreme 
si'Dsibility  of  the  nerves,  that  some 
sick  jHjrsons  are  able  to  perceive  the 
influence  of  the  moon  in  jiarticular 
situations,  that  influence  being  so 
extremely  small. 

1 1  may  also  be  this  circumstance, 
)X‘rhaps,  which  has  discovered  to  phy¬ 
sicians  that  there  is  a  relation  bc- 
twei‘n  the  lunar  phases  and  the  ac¬ 
cess  of  e])ilcpsy  and  insanity.  1  dare 
not  decide  w  hether  w  e  are  to  explain 
in  this  manner  the  remarks  made  by 
1  )iemerbra*ck  and  Uemuzzini,  respec¬ 
ting  the  iK'stilential  fevers  which 
raged  in  the  years  1636,  1692,  169.3, 
and  169t.  It  could,  however,  be 
owing  to  nothing  but  accident,  that 
so  many  juTsons  affected  with  fever 
ditil,  during  the  time  of  the  lunar 
«  clipst*,  which  hajiix-ued  on  the  21st 

January  1693.  The  influence  of 
the  moon  u|Hm  the  crisis  of  diseases, 
taught  by  (lalen,  and  defended  so 
long  in  the  schools  of  nuHlicine,  is 
(vntradicteil  by  exi)crience,  at  least 
in  Kuro)>€ ;  and  if  Jlalfour  be  right, 
in  asserting  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
nection  beiwtvn  the  tides  and  the 
acet'ss  of  endemic  fevers  in  India, 
and  that  the  crisis  of  fevers  happens 
but  at  the  moment  when  the  luni- 
solar  action  begins  to  decrease,  we 
ran  only  so  far  agree  with  him,  that 
this  effect  only  takes  place  near  the 
sea-coast.  1  n  general,  we  must  read 
those  authors,  who  refer  so  many 
t lungs  to  the  i*flt*cts  of  the  moon  on 
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diseases,  wdth  considerable  distrust. 
1 1  is  here,  as  in  many  cases  of  reve¬ 
rie — we  only  see  it  when  we  believe 
it.  A  belief  in  this  influence  can 
only  deceive  the  observer,  who,  other¬ 
wise  fond  of  truth,  shares  this  belief 
with  the  sick  person  ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  hope  and  fear  excite  in  the  ima¬ 
gination  effects  to  which  the  moon 
does  not  in  any  way  contribute. 
Thus,  also,  it  was  in  former  tinu's. 
People  in  general  were  afraid  of  eclip¬ 
ses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  believ¬ 
ed  that  these  phenomena  exercised 
certain  pernicious  influences  over 
sick  persons,  and  persons  possessed 
of  weak  nerves ;  now,  absolutely  no 
sick  person  perceives  the  effect,  and 
the  physicians  pay  no  attention  to  it. 


THE  FAIRY  MINSTREL,  AND  OTHI.K 

rOEMS.  BY  WILLIAM  MILLAR*. 

Wf.  have  been  induced,  by  more 
considerations  than  one,  to  notice  this 
little  volume,  w’hich  comes  from  the 
land  hallow'ed  by  the  last  residence  of 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  Hums,  and 
contains  i>oetry  certainly  above  medi¬ 
ocrity,  and  w’hich  may  claim  a  toler¬ 
ably  near  approximation  to  a  higher 
order  of  the  art.  It  is  also  the  i)ro- 
duction  of  a  young  candidate  for  jioc- 
tical  fame,  who,  if  he  profit  by  our 
admonitions,  may  in  time  aspire  to 
the  achievement  of  still  more  success¬ 
ful  efforts.  The  ca])ital  fault  of  the 
author  consists  in  having  filled  the 
first  and  largest  portion  of  his  volume 
with  a  train  of  rhajisodies,  called 

'I'he  Fairy  Minstrel,”  which,  ba¬ 
ting  smooth  and  agreeable  versifica¬ 
tion,  with  occasional  glimpses  of 
genius,  is  at  best  a  sort  of  flimsy 
drapery,  to  deck  out  the  merest  bn- 
rardage,  Mr  Millar’s  pinions  re¬ 
quire  much  nurture  and  growth,  b<*- 
fore  he  can  hope  to  8])urn  the  bound¬ 
ed  reign  of  human  existence, — to  soar 
successfully  into  the  region  of  su|>er- 
naturalities, — and  to  hold  converse 
with  beings  who  never  had  existence 
but  in  the  night-dreams  of  supersti¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  day-dreams  of  ^loeti- 
cal  imagination.  To  ensure  any  thing 

•  In  one  volume  diiiKlecimo.  Printed 
at  Dumfries,  for  (Miver  A  llovd,  an** 
Waugh  limes,  Pilinhurgli. 
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like  success  in  such  attempts,  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  fable  be  con- 
structe<l  by  the  very  best  rules  of  art, 
and  abound  in  the  richest  variety  of 
incident  and  situation.  It  must  al¬ 
so  be  adornetl  with  all  the  vigour 
and  graces  which  the  loftiest  poetical 
insj>iration  can  bestow,  and  without 
wliich  it  is  nothing,  and  worse  than 
nothing,  and  vanity.  But  the  times 
vlien  such  flights  might  be  tolerated 
have  gone  past.  The  White  Lady 
of  Avenel,”  although  decked  out 
under  the  directing  genius  of  the 
Mighty  Master  himself,  is  no 
great  favourite.  The  supernatura- 
iities  of  Shakespeare,  Spencer,  and 
other  worthies  of  their  age,  are,  it  is 
true,  not  only  tolerated,  but  ad¬ 
mired.  Vet,  after  making  every  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  veneration  w'e  ow’e  to 
these  remnants  of  the  **  olden  time,” 
and  to  the  presiding  influence  of  un¬ 
rivalled  genius, — is  not  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  proportion  of  that  admiration 
rivetted  to,  and  dependent  upon,  our 
affections  for  them  as  the  companions 
of  our  youthful  studies — dependent 
upon  that  halo,  which,  until  our 
latest  hour,  brightens  and  endears 
all  our  youthful  and  strongest  asso¬ 
ciations  ? 

Mr  Millar  is  chargeable,  not  only 
with  the  sin  of  being  a  modern,  but 
with  that  of  the  total  neglect  of  every 
thing  like  ingenious  superstructure 
of  fable  to  amuse,  in  the  absence 
of  those  higher  beauties  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  When,  therefore, 
he  comes  w’ith  his  second  edition  to 
the  Dumfries  Courier  printing-oifice, 
(this  volume  exhibits  an  unusually 
lavourahle  specimen  of  provincial 
tyjiography,)  let  him,  by  all  means, 
consign  his  fairies  and  their  min- 
strtd  to  “  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capu- 
lets,’ — let  him  reserve  his  poetical 
decorations  for  human  beings,  with 
whom  he  is  better  acquainted, — and 
let  them  occupy  the  front,  instead  of 
the  rear,  of  his  next  poetical  adven¬ 
ture.  Let  him  also  expunge  The 
Dream  ’  from  his  second  edition,  and 
consign  it  to  haunt  the  eternal  sleep 
<»f  his  fairies.  Although  Hotspur,  in 
me  pages  of  Shakespeare,  is  not  yet 
lorgotten,— better,  far  better,  had  'Sir 
'» alter  Scott  again 

,  “  from  the  dust 

TK  ^  sleeping  hero,  bid  him  tread 

^  *^06  for  our  amusement,” 

'(M.  XI. 


than  Mr  William  Millar  publish 
such  a  thing  as  his  dream,  after  Lord 
Byron’s  Darkness,  a  Dream,”  or 
after  the  Last  Day”  of  Young  and 
of  Michael  Bruce. 

We  must  also  caution  Mr  M.  to 
avoid  carefully,  in  future,  the  rejieti- 
tion  of  some  instances  of  bad  taste, 
and  of  solecisms  in  language,  which 
have  crept  into  his  volume.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  and  to  show  the  au¬ 
thor  that  **  such  things  are,”  we  shall 
|x>int  out  only  two  instances.  In  page 
14,  we  have  the  following  sample  of 
antithetical  nonsense : 

“  So  s^vectly  sad— so  sadly  sweet.” 

Precisely  so  !  It  is  first  sweetly 
sad,’*  although  we  have  never  yet 
beard  of  any  kind  of  sadness  that  was 
sweet ;  and  then  it  is  sadly  sweet,** 
which  is  exactly  what  Tom,  Dick,  or 
Bill,  of  the  High  School,  would  say 
of  the  sugar  plums,  which  mamma 
had  given  him  in  the  morning,  to 
make  him  a  good  hoy,  and  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  Mr  Carson,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  Q,ni,  Quw,  Quod. 

The  next,  and  a  still  more  palpa¬ 
ble  blunder  in  the  proper  use  of  lan¬ 
guage,  occurs  at  page  178,  in  the 
lines  on  the  death  of  the  Ilev.  John 
Dunn : 

“  Ah  I  thou  answercst  nothing.” 

AV’^e  have  seldom  met  with  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which,  by  a  singular  perver¬ 
sion  of  ingenuity,  three  words  have 
been  made  to  express  such  a  degree  of 
complex  absurdity.  If  we  read  the 
line  according  to  the  following  punc¬ 
tuation,  ‘^thou  answerest — nothing;” 
then  “  nothing*  is  the  amount  of  the 
dead  gentleman’s  answer.  If, 

again,  we  furnish  nothing”  wdth  a 
capital  letter  at  the  beginning,  and 
read  the  line  after  this  slight  altera¬ 
tion,  it  will  imply  that  the  dead  man 
gave  a  positive  answ’er  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  called  Nothing,”  (a  man  of 
a  very  ancient  family  in  this  world, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  next ) 
who  had  previously  asked  him  a  yi/cj- 
tion  !  If,  lastly,  we  read  the  line  ra- 
l>idly,  we  come  to  the  meaning  which 
the  author  really  intended  to  convey, 
and  which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  this,  that  the  dead  gentleman 
gave  no  answer  at  all;  which  was 
just  what  might  have  h^n  expected  ! 
If  Mr  Miller  will  have  the  goodness 
to  substitute  not”  for  nothing,’ 
B  b 
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in  his  next  edition,  the  line  will  be 
at  least  English,  and,  what  is  more, 
intelligible. 

Having  thus  noticetl  what  we  con¬ 
sider  as  the  errors,  we  now  turn  to 
the  more  pleasing  task  of  pointing  out 
the  merits  of  Mr  Miller. 

'rhis  youthful  poet  is  obviously  an 
imitator  of  Lord  Byron.  He  has  not 
yet,  it  is  true,  displayed  much  of 
that  intensity  of  thought,  and  vigour 
of  expression,  embodied  in  the  ver¬ 
sification  of  the  Noble  Lord ;  but 
it  affords  us  pleasure  to  state,  that  his 
effusions  are  in  unison  with  the  l>est 
sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  ardent¬ 
ly  devoted  to  the  support  of  that 
moral  and  religious  crcetl  on  which 
are  groundctl  our  l)est  and  dearest 
hopes.  The  following  stanza,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  lines  to  Bertha,  is 
somewhat  characteristic  of  Byron’s 
gloomy  views : 

Will  thou  not  weep,  when  on  Corrup¬ 
tion’s  chart 

Thy  pitying  eye  shall  mark  my  name 
enroll'd ; 

When  o'er  this  now  full  kind  and  faith¬ 
ful  heart 

The  lazy  reptile  trails  each  clammy 
fold  ; 

When  this  worm  bosom  shall  be  chill 
and  cold, 

Its  former  hopes  and  fears  remember¬ 
ing  not ; 

When,  pent  and  shrouded  in  my  nar¬ 
row  hold. 

Even  IIertiia’s  very  self  I'll  have  for- 

g»»t. 

While  rank  weeds  gaily  wave  above  my 
slumbering  spot  ? 

It  is,  however,  atoned  for  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  alludes  to  the  consola¬ 
tions  derived  from  religion : 

I.et  cold  Privation’s  withering  hand  in¬ 
vade. 

And  club  her  famish’d  myrmidons  a- 
round ; 

Thu  is  the  saint’s  surrounding  pali¬ 
sade. 

That  bars  their  entrance  on  forbidden 
ground ; 

I.et  Sickness,  too,  inllict  her  deadliest 
wound. 

And  Trouble  all  his  wasting  horrors 
spread ; 

ThU  Uthe  dew  that  Jlowert  Uic  barren 
ground. 

That  pours  fresh  balm  upon  the  suf¬ 
ferer’s  head, 

And  softens  into  down  Atiliction’s  thorni¬ 
est  bed. 


CAug. 

Yea,  k*l  himself,  the  King  of  Terrors, 
come, 

Ghastly  apparcll’d  for  the  dreadful 
fight ! 

ThU  is  the  hope  that  mitigates  our  doom, 
And  blunts  the  poison’d  arrows  of  his 
might ; 

That  bids  the  victim  bravely  holloa— 

“  Smite  !” 

While  his  glad  soul,  unshackling  from 
her  clay, 

Big  with  importance,  and  in  triumph 
dight. 

Wings  o’er  the  Almighty’s  path-wfiy 
—lives  in  day. 

And  flouts  with  victor-smile  the  stem 
avenger’s  sway  ! 

The  following  part  of  an  Address 
to  Fancy,  in  page  22,  of  the  Fairy 
Minstrel,  is,  wc  think,  very  beauti¬ 
ful  :  the  concluding  lines  appear  a 
tolerably  close  imitation  of  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  passage  in  the 
Giaour  of  Lord  Byron. 

Sweet  Fancy  !  may  I  come  to  thee. 
Though  last,  yet  not  the  least  to  me. 
Whom  often,  in  the  hour  of  pain, 

I’ve  sought  and  never  sought  in  vain  : 

Do  thou  but  raise  thy  magic  wand. 

And  all  the  charms  of  Fairy  land 
Will  burst  u|X)n  the  ravish’d  eye. 

As  fair  as  bright  reality  !-— 

Oh !  ’neath  thy  soft  and  soothing  power 
Tve  linger’d  many  a  happy  hour, 
Inviting  thy  transmuting  skill 
To  please  a  thousand  flights  of  will. 

And  picture  scenes  to  glad  the  eye 
That  charm’d  even  w’hcn  the  spell  was  by. 
With  thee,  sweet  Fancy  I  I  have  trod 
The  kingly  hall,  a  monarch  crown'd. 
Proud  menials  crouching  to  my  nod. 

And  starry  nobles  glittering  round ; 
While,  with  a  nation’s  lavish’d  treasure, 

I  revel’d  on  the  lap  of  Pleasure, 

With  every  blessing  at  command 
The  joys  of  sense  could  well  demand  i— 
And — but  for  that  strange,  meddling  fear. 
That  ever  gave  my  bosom  woe. 

Still  whispering  in  the  conscious  ear, 

“  There  is  no  lasting  joy  below 
And— but  for  that  convincing  sigh 
Breath’d  from  the  very  lips  of  bliss. 
That  spoke  of  weak  mortality 
In  every  hour  of  happiness— 

I  then  had  priz’d  the  pleasures  given. 
Too  much  to  seek  a  happier  heaven. 

We  would  willingly  have  quoted 
oAer  passages  abounding  in  copious 
diction,  and  rich  and  sweet  versifica- 
Uon,  but  our  limits  prevent  us.  It 
is,  however,  in  the  minor  pieces, 
that  Mr  Miller’s  genius  appears  to 
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the  greatest  advantage.  AW'  would,  put  our  critical  justice  to  so  severe  a 
in  particular,  instance  the  lines  test.  Their  faults  and  their  beau- 
(excepting  always  the  unhappy  line  ties,  though  far  from  being  equally 
on  which  we  have  animadverted,  numerous,  are  at  least  equally  pro- 


jHthaps  too  severely,)  to  the  me- 
iiiory  of  the  Rev.  John  Dunn ; 
'J’lie  ^’ision ;  The  Orphan  ;  and 
The  Storm.  The  Intant's  Dream, 
we  think  superior  to  many  of  AVords- 
worth’s  liappiest  efiusions.  There  is 
a  winning  tenderness,  and  a  pathos  in 


minent,  and  they  sometimes  come 
upon  us  in  the  most  perplexing  al¬ 
ternation.  Arraigned  on  the  stern 
principle  adopted  by  a  certain  cele- 
brateil  junto.  Judex  damnatur  cv?n 
nocens  ahsolvitur,  their  author  might 
fear  and  tremble;  for  his  offences  are 


it,  wliich  would  have  done  honour  exactly  of  that  description,  over 
to  that  great  ix)et.  AVe  conclude  our  which  a  critic,  detennined  to  shew  his 
extracts  with  The  Soldier's  Fu-  sagacity  by  censuring,  might  growl 
neral/’  not  because  it  is  the  best,  but  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  TVied 
the  shortest  of  Mr  M’s.  minor  poems,  by  the  more  generous,  but  surely  as 

reasonable  principle,  Damnatur 


Saw  ye  that  phalanx  move,  solemn  and 
slow, 

With  the  sleeper  that  ne’er  shall  a- 
waken  ? 

Heard  yc  the  loud  lamentation  and  woe 

That  the  sons  of  the  mighty  were  mak¬ 
ing? 

How  satlly  sublime  is  the  bugle’s  wild 
breath  ! 

And  how  mournful  the  funeral  train  t 

To  prove  that  the  Soldier  is  honour’d  at 
death, 

Tho*  he  fall  not  to  sleep  with  the  slain. 

The  helmet  is  vacant— the  sable-clad  horsa 

Is  woefully  drooping  his  head, 

.\s  if  he  were  griev’d  for  his  rider’s  imle 
corse, 

And  wept  o’er  the  bier  of  the  dead ! 

And  the  sword,  that  erst  gleam’d  in  the 
glory  of  strife 


dex,  gut  bomim  damnat,  he  might 
well  be  confident  of  a  favourable  sen¬ 
tence,  for  in  every  page  his  faults  are 
redeemed  by  merits  of  the  highest 
order ;  and  scarcely  have  our  brows 
been  gathered  into  the  frown  of  re¬ 
proof,  when  we  find  them  relaxed  in¬ 
to  the  placid  complacency  of  appro¬ 
bation,  or  lightened  up  with  the  glow 
of  admiration  and  delight. 

Weighed,  then,  in  the  equal  balance 
of  genuine  criticism,  he  will  be  found 
wanting  in  few  of  the  great  qualities 
which  destine  an  author  for  exten¬ 
sive  and  enduring  fame.  Yet  his 
faults  will  not  altogether  kick  the 
beam ;  and,  swinging  as  they  do  in 
pendulous  notoriety,  they  may  at¬ 
tract  the  eyes,  and  draw  forth  the 
anunadversions  of  many  a  Mala~ 


When  the  hosts  were  in  terror  array  d,  ...  .. 

I.  still,  as  a  thing  that  is  robb’d  of  its  L  ! 


Or  the  arm  which  it  ne^’c^  betray’d. 

Hut  ’tis  o’er ; — he,  who  stood  amid  thou¬ 
sands  that  fell, 

Is  a  victim  at  last  to  the  grave ; 
fhe  artilleiy’s  thunder  is  tolling  his  knelb 
To  hallow  the  tomb  of  the  brave. 

The  shout  of  the  battle  no  more  shall  a- 
wake  him. 

Nor  the  echo  of  Liberty’s  breath ; 


not,  appreciate  the  sterling  qualities 
by  which  they  are  so  decidedly  ouU 
weighed. 

These  faults  we  do  not  mean  to 
extenuate.  An  affectation  to  display 
vigour  of  talent,  and  originality  of 
genius,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more 
ordinary  and  attainable  qualities  of 
correctness  and  taste,  is  the  character¬ 
istic  vice  of  modern  literature — a  vice. 


For  the  camp  and  the  field  are  for  ever  which  has  passed  from  those  ephe 
forsaken—  meral  productions,  in  which,  present 

He  has  sunk  in  the  slumbers  of  death  I  effect  being  the  prime  object,  it  might 

be  comparatively  harmless,  if  not 
beneficial,  into  works  of  a  graver  and 
more  important  character,  and  which, 
we  hesitate  not  to  predict,  will  oper¬ 
ate  as  an  active  principle  of  morta¬ 
lity  in  some  favourite  compositions, 
which,  if  prepared  with  more  care, 
T  H  E  s  K  Sermons  impose  no  difficult  and  seasoned  with  better  taste,  would 
on  our  critical  sagacity,  yet  sel-  have  continued  to  be  relished  and 
<iom  have  we  met  with  a  work  which  admired,  so  long  as  the  human  mmil 
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rcuiiuil  its  stiisibility  to  boaiity  of 
sciitiiiH'iU  and  praiuUur  of  concc}>- 
tion.  'J'o  till'  ingenious  author  ot 
thi'M’  sermons,  tlie  term  affectation 
would  indeed  he  egrcgiously  misap- 
]died ;  hut,  while  we  are  willing  to 
do  homage  to  his  powers,  we  would 
beg  leave  to  remind  him,  that  the 
eonsi  iousness  of  natural  superiority 
is  no  ajH)l(^y  for  crudeness  and  ne¬ 
gligence  ;  that  we  like  to  see  Her¬ 
cules  wield  his  cluh  with  grace,  as 
well  as  with  vigour ;  and  that  even 
the  symmetry  of  Apollo  may  be 
marred  or  disguised  hy  awkward  at¬ 
titudes  or  unbecoming  drajHry.  Jhit 
we  are  in  danger,  we  find,  of  expa¬ 
tiating  in  censure,  while  we  are  ra¬ 
ther  dib|>ost‘d  to  give  forth  our  feel¬ 
ings  in  expn  ssions  of  regard  and  of 
kindness ;  for  with  much  reganl 
and  kindness  do  we  welcome  this 
first  avowed  production  of  our  au¬ 
thor's  pe  n  ;  and  if  we  feel  compclleil 
to  ajiply  tlie  rod,  wc  lift  it  in  the 
spint  of  duty  and  affection.  As  if 
our  author,  conscious  of  his  ability 
to  counteract  the  impression  which 
his  blemishes  might  occasion,  were 
desirous  to  familiarize  his  readers 
with  them  at  once,  wt  find  them  pe¬ 
culiarly  glaring  in  his  very  first  sen¬ 
tences;  and  had  we  shut  the  book,  af¬ 
ter  glancing  at  tlie  first  and  second 
|)agos, — whatever  idea  we  might  have 
formed  of  tlie  propriety  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  or  the  felicity  of  his  concep¬ 
tions, — wc  should  have  entertained 
but  a  poor  opinion  of  either  his  pro¬ 
priety  or  felicity  in  expressing  tliem. 
The  subject  o^  his  first  Sermon  is 
“  >Vinter ;  or,  Chnl  manifested  in  his 
pavilions  of  darkness.*’  He  has 
chosen  for  his  text  the  sublime  words 
of  David,  Sam.  xxii.  12.)  **  He 
inaketh  darkness  his  pavilion  around 
him,"  and  he  thus  commences : 

To  who  inbahit  a  lets  rigorous 
rliinatc— .upon  whose  dwellings,  even  at 
this  scaaiui  of  darkness,  the  sun  daily  di¬ 
rects  .'i  cheering  influcnce-i-who  are  cn- 
al»lcd,  amidst  the  inclctncndes  of  winter, 
to  pnxnire  and  to  participate  many  social 
and  domestic  cimiforts,  the  habitations  of 
those  lets  fovourahly  citrumstanced,  na¬ 
turally  aw  aspect  of  drearineas  and 

dcaototion.  To  those,  again,  who  are  si- 
t luted  in  a  di^rent axirsme^ycho  liveun- 
der  iier]ietual  sunshine,  and  amidst  the 
undecaying  spring  of  a  southern  climate  ; 
to  a  hi>ni  **  icc,  snow,  and  boar  frost," 


are  unknown  ;  who,  amidst  undying  \ 
getalion  and  verdure,  endeavour  to  ap 
prehvHti  our  winter  scenery — our  nakid 
and  leaHcss  forests — our  variable  and  in. 
element  atmosphere,  our  “  ice  in  morsels, 
our  snow  as  wool to  persons  under 
these  circumstances,  our  cold  and  unge 
nial  latitudes  must,  on  the  other  hand. 
ap|X'ar  comfortless  and  revolting;  and 
yet  certain  it  is,  that  no  known  cli 
mate  under  heaven  is  totally  destitute 
of  the  means  of  supiwrting,  and  supply 
ing  comfort  to  man. 

Let  our  author  himself  attempt  to 
analyse  these  sentences,  and  we  arc 
quite  sure  he  will  be  surprised  and 
startled,  at  the  unlucky  chance  which 
has  led  him  to  crowd  into  so  few 
lines,  and  these  introductory,  so  iiiany 
instances  of  careless  construction,  and 
of  improper  phraseology.  We  know 
the  ilifficulty  of  entering  easily  and 
gracefully  uj>oii  ft  subject,  eveu  when 
our  brain  is  teeming  with  ideas,  and 
when  we  have  traced,  in  a  well  di¬ 
gested  arrangement,  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  be  marshalled  forth. 
Hut  wc  know,  likewise,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  conciliating,  at  the  outset,  the 
good  opinion  of  our  readers,  and  of 
affording  them  no  opportunity  of  ca 
villing,  while  their  minds,  as  yet  free 
and  disengaged,  can  coolly  attend  to 
every  peculiarity  of  style  and  expres 
sioii.  But,  to  escape  from  the  un 
pleasant  and  invidious  task  of  cen 
suring,  when  there  is  so  much  to  com 
mend,  wc  shall  sum  up,  in  a  few 
words,  what  we  think  the  besetting 
sins  of  our  author,  (which,  at  the 
worst,  are  venial,  and  easily  corrected) 
that  tve  may  leave  ourselves  loiiie 
space  to  enlarge  on  his  better  quali¬ 
ties,  which  arc  far  more  numerous 
and  peculiar.  The  faults  which  ap¬ 
pear' to  us  most  remarkable  in  his 
style,  are  the  too  frequent  use  of  ab¬ 
stract  and  general  terms,  whicli 
sometimes  offend  by  the  novelty  of 
their  application,  and  sometimes  ron¬ 
do*  his  meaning  obscure  or  doubtful 
by  a  strange  and  harsh  coinhination 
of  terms;  an  occasional  mixing  or 
impropriety  of  metaphor,  suggesting 
absurd  and  ludicrous  images ;  a  strong 
propensity  to  accumulate  epithets, 
which  only  swell  the  sentence  with¬ 
out  adding  to  the  sense ;  an  excessive 
fondness  for  alliteration,  anda  home¬ 
liness  and  vulgarity  of  expression^ 
which  sometimes  destroy  the  effect  of 
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his  iincst  aiul  most  animated  passages. 
^Vc  should  be  guilty  of  great  injustice 
to  our  author,  however,  were  we  to 
insinuate  that  these  faults  arc  of  fre- 
(lurnt  occurrence  ;  on  the  contrary, 
thev  are  so  rare,  that,  compared  with 
ilu'  intrinsic  beauties  of  this  interest- 
iijj;  and  delightful  little  volume,  they 
may  he  accounted  little  more  than 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance  ;  and 
we  should  wonder  at  ourselves,  for 
even  pausing  to  notice  them,  had  not 
most  of  them  been  forced  upon  our 
observation  at  the  outset,  before  we 
had  been  subdued,  by  the  author’s 
|)owerful  genius,  into  the  attitude  and 
tone  of  unqualitied  admiration.  '\\"e 
led  ourselves  on  much  safer  ground 
titan  in  our  censures,  when  we  tiver, 
that  in  no  modern  sermons  are  all  the 
high  attributes  of  genius  more  une¬ 
quivocally  displayed  than  in  these 
now  under  our  review.  In  sermons 
on  the  seasons  there  is,  of  course,  but 
little  exercise  for  the  reasoning  fa¬ 
culty, — though  it  does  occasionally 
appear  in  equal  vigour  wdth  the 
other  powers,  which  the  author’s 
subjects  more  immediately  call  forth, 
hut  if  an  imagination,  glowing  with 
the  brightest  conceptions,  creating  at 
will  the  fairest  poetical  images,  and 
fraught  with  tlie  most  appropriate 
allusions,  yet  under  the  control  of  a 
correct  and  enlightened  judgment ; 
if  a  comprehension,  capable  of  the 
most  extended  views  and  the  most 
profound  reflections ;  if  a  heart  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  finest  sensibilities,  and 
cx])anding  with  all  the  sympathies 
and  the  charities  of  our  nature, — 
can  constitute  any  claim  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  genius,  assuredly  that  dis¬ 
tinction  will  be  readily  awarded  to 
our  author  by  every  reader  of  discri- 
Tni nation  and  taste.  But  these  ser¬ 
mons  possess  a  yet  higher  and  rarer 
merit,  which  constitute,  in  our  esti- 
ination,  their  principal  excellence : 
h  is  the  merit  of  rendering  all  these 
powers  subservient  to  the  purest  and 
most  ardent  reli^ous  sentiment,  to  a 
devoted  admiration  of  the  precious 
truths  and  promises  wliich  the  gos¬ 
pel  reveals,  and  a  benevolent  and  al¬ 
most  enthusiastic  zeal  to  awaken 
othere  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, — of  the  anima¬ 
ting  motives  which  it  proposes, — the 
enlargetl  and  glorious  views  of  the 
i^me  economy  which  it  opens  np^ — 


and  the  exalted  hopes  which  it  in¬ 
spires.  AVdiilc  we  contemplate,  with 
him,  the  fair  volume  of  Nature,  wc 
find  it  only  an  appropriate  and  beau¬ 
tiful  introtliiction  to  tlie  more  in¬ 
structive  volume  of  inspiration :  in 
the  progress,  the  perfection,  and  the 
decay  of  that  immense  variety  of 
productions  which  mark  the  advance 
of  the  seasons  towards  the  dreary 
conclusion  of  the  year,  the  perio<! 
of  desolation  and  death,  we  rea<l 
the  fate  of  man, — his  short-lived 
gaiety,  bustle,  and  activity,  closed  in 
the  hopelessness  of  apparent  annihi¬ 
lation  ;  and  are  all  led,  from  the  chill¬ 
ing  and  appalling  scene,  to  that  gra¬ 
cious  system,  by  which  alone  the 
hopes  of  mortal  men  are  revived, 
and  life  and  immortality  clearly 
brought  to  light.  The  great  moral 
to  which  our  author  wishes  to  con¬ 
duct  us,  and  of  which,  indeed,  w’c 
arc  never  permitted  to  lose  sight,  is, 
that  however  our  minds  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  constitutional  sensibility,  or 
by  the  advantages  of  education,  for 
enjoying  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
of  creation,  he  alone  can  contemplate 
its  glories  with  unmingled  pleasure, 
w'ho  can  view'  them  as  the  earnest  of 
those  brighter  glories  to  which  liis 
Heavenly  Father,  reconciled  through 
the  Saviour,  points  the  hojx’s  of  liis 
believing  children  ;  he  alone  can  look 
forth,  in  calm  tranquillity,  on  the 
more  aw'ful  displays  of  Divine  Majes¬ 
ty,  in  the  summer's  thunder  and  the 
winter’s  storm,  who  know’s  that  they 
are  under  the  direction  of  that  wis¬ 
dom  and  benevolence  which  have 
effected  his  escape  from  more  alarm¬ 
ing  dangers,  and  can  make  all  things 
W’ork  together  for  good  to  his  confi¬ 
ding  and  humble  people.  AV’^ithout 
the  formality  of  regular  divisions,  a 
regular  and  natural  arrangement  ap¬ 
pears  in  every  sermon,  which  would 
render  it  a  very  easy  task  to  analyse 
them.  This,  however,  we  shall  not 
attempt,  but  shall  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  quotations,  to  illustrate 
the  remarks  which  we  have  ventu¬ 
red  to  offer,  and  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  author’s  manner  and 
style. 

In  his  first  Sermon,  the  subject  of 
which  is  Winter,  he  begins  with 
adverting  to  the  relative  ideas  which 
the  inhabitants  of  different  regions 
naturally  form  of  the  horrors  and 
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vhich  winter  brings  to  Power— in tlic  blackness,  ami  the  dark- 
live  in  climes  less  fa-  ness,  and  the  tempest,  —in  all  those 
their  own,  and  observes,  and  iirrcsting  movements  to  which 

‘  is  no  latitude  where  hu-  jh’; 


privations  which  winter  brings  to 
those  who  live  in  climes  less  fa¬ 
voured  than  their  own,  and  observers, 
that  as  there  is  no  latitude  where  hu¬ 
man  life  may  not  be  sustained  and 
enjoyed,  so  there  is  no  variety  of 


AV  e  are  strongly  tempted  to  quote 


season,  even  under  the  same  climate,  largely  from  this  Sermon,  which  pro- 
wliich  is  not  marked  by  divine  bene-  ccc^s  in  a  strain  of  sustained  elevation, 
licence.  Contrastctl  with  the  other  and,  with  no  less  truth  than  beauty, 
seasons,  winter  presents  a  more  sen-  contrasts  the  Divine  Power  with  the 
siblc  evidence  of  the  resistless  aiul  imjwtency  of  man,  and  describes  that 
unmeasured  pow'cr  of  the  Creator —  feeling  of  entire  dei^cndence  which 
an  idea  which  he  illustrates  in  the  the  season  of  darkness  and  desolation 


following  original  and  striking  man¬ 
ner: 

Dunng  the  seasons  of  progressive  or  of 
decaying  vegetation,  wc  regard,  as  it 
were,  the  ornaments,  and  the  ornaments 
alone,  of  a  magniHcent  editiee,— our  at* 
tcntioii  is  lived  uix>n  the  separate  and 
component  parts  too  much  in  detail,  to 
obtain  any  very  correct  or  commanding 
iiiipressiuii  of  the  whole.  But  in  winter 
<»ur  view  is  iurcsted  to  the  simple  but 
inagniiicent  sublimity  in  w  hich  that  w  hole 
is  invested.  There  is  nothing  su])crficial 
or  merely  ornament;d  to  withdraw  our  aU 
tontion,  from  the  vast,  and  the  solid,  and 
I  he  intrinsic ;  from  the  consideration  of 
tluit  strength,  harmony,  and  projwtion, 
by  w  hich  (kxl  has  most  forcibly  express- 
Ci\  the  excellency  of  his  working. 

Merc  bulk,  however,  and  com{xiss,  and 
amingemcnt  of  |>arts,  fiiil  of  conveying 
that  impression  of  sublimity,  and  by  im* 
plication  of  Power,”  which  can  only 
be  attained  when  lliesc  attributes  are 
combined,  in  all  their  extent,  with  that 
of  Motion.  I'he  sea,  at  rest  in  all  the 
glassy  smoothness  of  a  l>oundless  plain, 
is  imlecd  an  interesting  object ;  and  in 
the  still,  small  whisperings  of  reflection, 
gives  distinct  manifestation  of  a  powerful 
i  Tcator ;  but  the  some  object,  impelled 
into  “  motion”  by  the  breath  of  Heaven  ; 
;iniinated  into  full  swell  and  swing  by 
the  tem{K'st ;  mixing  and  mingling  with 
the  cioud  ;  struggling  with  the  fury  of  a 
troulded  and  indistinct  horizon  ;  detach¬ 
ing  itself  from  the  distance,  and  coming 
down  u{X)n  the  shore  in  threatening,  and 
swollen,  and  accumulating  strength  ;  re¬ 
coiling,  in  broken  and  ponderous  frag¬ 
ments,  from  the  opposing  rocks ;  or  toss¬ 
ing,  as  a  thing  of  nought,  the  labouring 
vessel ; — this  indeed  is  sublime,  and  irre¬ 
sistibly  suggests  His  immediate  presence 
and  oiicration,  “  w  hose  way  is  upon  the 
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induces,  leading  us  to  fly  to  that 
“  unseen  jwwer,  and  sleepless  i>ro- 
tection,  which  is  neither  moilifled  nur 
obstructed  by  times  nor  by  seasons 
by  light  nor  by  darkness  warns  us 
how  y/c  are  reminded  by  this  season 
of  our  mortal  and  perishing  destiny, 
and  of  the  instability  of  all  human 
joys  ;  draws  an  analogy  between  the 
dcj>arture  of  this  ungenial  periotl, 
and  of  tliat  original  winter,  when  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  void ;  al 
ludes  to  the  indifterence  with  which 
this  annual  miracle  is  regarded,  and 
concludes  with  these  cheering  and 
beautiful  reflections : 

Here,  then,  I  am  called  uix)n,  by  the 
voice  of  approaching  Sjiring,  to  conclude, 
for  the  analogy  of  the  Winter  season  car 
ries  me  no  farther.  And  even  that  sea 
son,  which  is  so  soon  to  revive  the  spe 
cies,  has  no  influence,  alas  !  upon  the  dc 
I)artcd  individual.  The  returning  sun  has 
no  power  to  break  open  the  seal — to  roll 
away  the  stone— to  eflect  the  resurrection 
of  man  from  the  dead.  But  what  the 
natural  sun  cannot,  the  “  Sun  of  Highte 
ousness,”  thanks  l)c  to  God  fur  his  un 
spcakable  gil't!  is  fully  qualifled— fairlv 
pledged  to  accomplish.  Upon  all  those 
who  have  already  felt  what  {tains  Death, 
the  Winter  of  human  being,  can  inflict 
or  who  may  now'  be  anticiitating,  with 
anxiety  and  fear,  his  approaching  tri¬ 
umph,  I  would  earnestly,  in  conclusion, 
urge  the  consolations  connected  wdth  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  We  die  indeed 
daily,  in  the  death  of  those  in  whose 
afl'ection  and  friendship  was  our  life ;  w’e 
die  in  our  parents— in  cur  brethren — in 
our  children,— and  when,  at  last,  the  sum- 
mons  is  put  into  our  own  hands,  W'c  often 
feel  “  that  death  has  not  much  to  do.” 
How  miserable  then  were  we,  if,  with  all 


mighty  waters.*  >fan  has  thus  an  op-  these  sources  of  sorrowing,  we  were  left 
portunity  afforded  him,  during  Winter  in  without  any  suitable,  any  adequate  sup- 
jwticular,  of  rontemplating  the  Deity  in  jxirt, — if,  beyond  the  cloud  and  the  “dark- 
iis  nhist  sinking  and  essential  attitude  iicss,”  the  howling  wintry  desolation,  no 
-in  the  demonstratiim  ol  unmeasured  brighter  sky,  no  fairer  promise  aro:ie  ! 
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But  there  is  an  attested  fact  on  the  records 
t)f  inspinition,  inestimable  in  its  value,  in¬ 
calculable  in  the  blessedness  of  its  conse- 
mienees  to  man  -a  fact,  in  the  knowledge 
aiui  in  the  belief  of  w  hich,  the  darkest  and 
most  wintry  i>ericKl  of  our  fate,  even  the 
khailow  of  death's  valley  itself,  are  reliev¬ 
ed  and  irradiated — a  fact  which  hath  vi- 
sitixl  man’s  heart  with  hope,  and  with 
faith,  and  with  joy — which  hath  travelled 
through  the  solitudes  and  the  wilderness 
of  the  world,  sjieaking  |)eace  to  the  com¬ 
fortless,  visiting  the  widow*  and  the  father¬ 
less,  and  sweetening  and  hallow  ing  every 
enjoyment. 

What,  then,  though  this  life,  which  was 
never  meant  as  a  state  of  unmixed  and 
cooseless  happiness,  be  dreary  and  boister¬ 
ous _ though  “  GckI  maketh  darkness  pa- 

lilions  roundabout  Him,  dark  w'aters  and 
thick  clouds  of  the  sky the  storms  of 
Winter  will  jiass  quickly  away,  the  Sun  of 
Uighteousness  will  arise,  “  with  healing 
under  his  wings,”  and  a  spring,  at  once 
Itoundless  and  eternal,  w  ill  encom[Kis9  all. 
— Amex. 

But  were  we  to  indulge  our  own 
inclination  to  quote,  w’c  should  trans¬ 
cribe  almost  the  whole  volume, 
shall  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  a 
single  ([notation  more,  from  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  Summer,  which  will  serve  as 
a  fair  si)ecimen  of  the  truly  evange¬ 
lical  spirit  which  pervades  and  ani¬ 
mates  these  delightful  productions. 

It  is  indeed  cheering  to  reflect,  and  to 
U*  assured,  by  an  authority  w’hich  cannot 
Ih;  ([ucstioned,  that  this  very*  frame  which 
has  gone  down,  shall  again  be  built  up. 
Rut  this  rc|xiration  must  be  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  frame  itself,  or  of  those  law’s 
by  which  its  existence  or  progression  are 
regulated.  The  poor  mass  of  putrefaction 
w  hich  is  sown  in  dishonour,  jwssessesof  it- 
wlf  no  [x>w’er  of  revirisccnce.  The  insect 
is  lodged  in  its  w’intry  coffin,  but  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  corruption  is  still  suspended.  You 
may  cut  into  pieces  the  dormant  serpent, 
and  still  you  w’ill  dis(X)ver  no  traces  of 
previous  dissolution.  But  is  this  the  (lase 
w  ith  the  relicts  of  mortality  !  Can  you 
predicate  in  the  same  words  or  meaning  rc- 
^^pectlng  the  unseemly  wrecks  of  the  grave? 
— ^Vhat  pow’er  in  nature,  what  known 
®JTangcment  of  Providence,  is  pledged 
to  rep<?ople,  w’ith  the  varied  and  vaiie- 
ptted  children  of  fancy,  that  naked  and 
mouldering  tenement  which  even  the 
'form  has  deserted  ?  What  inherent  en¬ 
ergy  can  restore  to  vigour  and  freshness, 

Jtt  handful  of  earth  which  once  was 

^  which,  under  the  influence  of 


joy  or  of  sorrow,  so  lately  glow’cd  or  pal¬ 
pitated  ? 

It  is  thus,  my  brethren,  that  man,  even 
in  the  midst  of  accomplishment — {flaced 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  which  the  present  adjustments  of 
nature  w’ill  admit,  is  only  brought  into 
more  immediate  contact  with  melancholy 
antici[)ation,  and  real  disap{X)intment.— 
Having  gained  the  summit,  and  ga/ed  for 
a  moment  around  him,  he  is  immediately 
and  unavoidably  carried  downw’ards  into 
the  gulf  beneath — This  surely  is  not  as  it 
ought  to  be  !— There  is  an  ambition  of 
immortality  inherent  in  man  ; — there  is  a 
desire  of  accomplishment,  which  no  ol>- 
ject  in  nature  is  ca[>able  of  satisfying ; — 
there  is  a  pow’er,  and  a  susceptibility  of 
happiness,which  nothing  on  earth  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  meet.— Why,  therefore,  is  this  am¬ 
bition  aw’akcned,  this  desire  implanted~ 
this  penver  and  capability  l)estowed  ?— 
That  all-pervading  Spirit,  who  hath  |)ro[K)- 
sed  himself,  and  his  attributes,  as  an  inii- 
nite  subject  of  investigation  and  inquiry, 
best  can  tell.— That  merciful  and  redeem¬ 
ing  Power,  whose com|>a8sion  is  equally  in¬ 
exhaustible  with  his  wisdom,  t)cst  can  an¬ 
swer.— The  Just  made  perfect,  w’hose  pri¬ 
vilege  and  delight  it  is  to  follow*  the  Lamb 
w  hithersoever  he  goeth,  and  who  cease  not, 
day  nor  night,  giving  glory,  can  best  de¬ 
clare.  And  he  likewise  will  lie  enabled  to 
answ’er,  w’hose  heart  is  right  with  God, 
who  has  view’ed,  and  who  continues  to 
view*,  all  which  this  W’orld  can  pnHluce,  as 
the  means  of  excitement  rather  than  as 
the  ends  of  accomplishment ;  who,  hav¬ 
ing  surveyed  the  land  of  promise  from  this 
Pisgah  elevation,  calculates  and  reflects 
upon  the  wilderness  and  waters  of  Jor¬ 
dan,  which,  of  necessity,  interv*ene  Iw- 
tw’ixt  his  present  station  and  his  final 
cstablishmen  t— Ame  K. 

The  Sermons  entitled  the  **  Infe¬ 
rence  and  Conclusion,*'  arc  admira¬ 
ble  in  their  kind,  but  we  confess  we 
could  not  well  see  how  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  place  in  this  volume ;  for 
they  might  serve  more  appropriately 
as  an  inference  and  a  conclusion  to 
a  series  of  discourses  on  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  than  to  a 
course  of  sermons  on  the  season  of 
the  year. 

We  now  take  leave  of  our  author, 
with  the  expression  of  our  unfeigned 
admiration  of  his  talents,  our  esteem 
for  die  more  endearing  and  valu¬ 
able  qualities  of  his  heart,  and  our 
gratitude  for  this  specimen  which  he 
has  afforded  us  of  both.  We  trust 
that  we  shall  soon  be  favoured  with 


I9(,  Son;:sol\ 

aiiotber  protluctioii  from  liis  higlily- 
giftcilpeii:  talents,  acquirements,  ami 
feelings  like  his,  must  not  \ye  unem- 
ploye<l ;  he  knows  the  authority  by 
which  we  are  assured,  that,  “of  him 
to  whom  much  is  given,  much  will 
be  retjuired  !” 


so  KGS  or  TIIK  KXILi:  *. 

Theue  is  still  room  in  our  litera¬ 
ture  for  a  Colonial  Schml  of  Poetry, 
which  miglit  |K)ssess  some  interi'st- 
ing  |vculiarities. 

Sir  William  Jones  has  justly  re¬ 
marked,  that  Kuroi>can  poets  have 
conhnetl  themselves  too  long  to  one 
kind  of  imagery,  whose  original  at¬ 
tractions  are,  in  consequence,  now 
destitute  of  novelty.  A  different  as- 
j)ect  of  nature,  other  manners  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  tile  superstitions  and  le¬ 
gends  of  distant  nations,  are  all  legi¬ 
timate  materials  with  which  the 
bard  may  build  his  “  monumentuin 
lere  ix'renniuR.”  Distance  of  place, 
also,  like  tile  lapse  of  time,  lends  that 
enchaiitineiit  to  the  minds  of  home¬ 
bred  readers,  wdiich  gives  such  power¬ 
ful  effect  to  the  “  Arahian  Nights,’* 
and  the  ancient  works  of  fiction. 

Seeking  this  source  of  originality, 
several  of  our  best  modern  winters 
have  laid  the  scenes  of  their  stories 
in  foreign  countries.  Southey,  in 
our  opinion,  has  never  excelled  his 
description  of  the  Palace  of  India, 
and  of  his  heroine’s  transit  to  immor¬ 
tality,  ill  the  “  Curse  of  Kehama.” 
Lalla  llookh  is,  doubtless,  a  pretty 
poem,  full  of  images  that  breathe,  and 
thoughts  that  bum.  Yet  neither  of 
these  works  has  the  flavour  of  the 
soil.  None  hut  a  resident,  who  is 
partially  naturaliseil  in  the  Hast,  can 
impregnate  his  com|>osition  with  the 
raciness  of  Oriental  feeling. 

Jones  is  unquestionably  the  best 
translator,  or,  as  we  rather  think,  imi¬ 
tator,  of  Sanskrit  and  Persian  poctr}\ 
Ill's  “  Songs  of  .layadeva,”are  among 
the  finest  intellectual  treasures  which 
have  been  iniportetl  to  us  from  the 

•  Sultry  Hours,  containing  Metrical 
Sketches  of  India,  and  other  Poems.  By 
ficorge  Anderson  Vetch,  of  the  Bengal 
Military’  Service.  David  Brown,  Kdin- 
•t>urgh. 
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East.  The  ode  from  llatiz,  liegin- 
iiiiig,  Fair  Maid,  if  thou  wouklst 
chanii  niy  sight,”  is  also  very  Ix'au- 
tiful. 

About  ten  years  ago,  Mr  Horace 
Wilson  published  an  elegant  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  “  Megha  Duta,  or  ('loud 
Messenger”  of  Calidasa.  But  with 
the  genius,  taste,  and  industry,  which 
are  manifested  in  this  undertaking, 
he  failed  to  make  the  Hindu’s  re¬ 
mote,  mystical,  and  vague  coiictq)- 
tioiis,  agreeable  to  the  British  public. 
Mr  Atkinson’s  “  Soolirab,”  an  Kpi- 
sode  from  the  Shah  Nameh  of  the 
Persian  Homer,  though  as  good,  we 
are  assured,  as  the  original,  is  nearly 
void  of  interest  to  the  W'^esterii  reader. 
The  productions  of  both  these  gentle¬ 
men  display  a  rigorous  intelligence, 
with  which,  somehow  or  other,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  associate  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Indians.  From  such  jicr- 
sons,  we  want  the  soul  of  Oriental 
jioetry,  without  its  cumbrous  and 
misshapen  carcase.  Let  men  of  ge¬ 
nius,  therefore,  renouncing  trans¬ 
lation  entirely,  betake  themselves  to 
the  study  of  nature  and  manners  in 
the  East,  and  present  us  with  ge¬ 
nuine  pictures,  in  that  perspective, 
light,  and  shade,  which  the  European 
hand  alone  can  give. 

Mr  Vetch  has  the  imagination  and 
the  heart  of  a  poet,  with  an  ardent 
sense  of  piety  and  moral  rectitude. 
But,  free  from  the  prevailing  cant 
and  hypocrisy,  he  occasionally  gives 
expression  to  feelings  that  have  fully 
as  much  of  earth  in  them  as  of  hea¬ 
ven.  He  has  indeed  exhibited  some 
had  taste  in  obtruding  jwivate  and 
domestic*  affairs  on  the  public,  which 
even  his  intimate  friends  ought  sel¬ 
dom  to  have  heard  of.  The  diction 
is  also  sometimes  careless  and  inac¬ 
curate.  Indeeil,  if  the  works  before 
U8  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  critic, 
who  is  at  once  dull  and  ill-natured, 
he  will  certainly  grin  with  great 
complacency  at  the  author’s  exponce. 

It  were  an  ea.«?y  task  to  extract 
many  ridiculous  passages ;  but  we 
choose  rather  to  shew',  that,  from 
among  the  w’ecds,  may  be  culled 
flowers  of  no  common  beauty.  The 
following  descritrtion  of  the  Tufan, 
or  what  Thomson  calls  the  Ty- 
phon,  as  it  appears  on  land,  is  at 
once  accurate,  meturesque,  and  even 
sublime :  . 
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Nature  at  length,  as  of  existence  tir’d, 
Wakes  Iroiii  her  slumber  on  the  chain - 
jwign  drear, 

And  as  sublime  as  e’er  by  bard  admir’d. 
Tomes  thron’d  uixm  Tornado’s  dark  ca¬ 
reer  ; 

See  Midnight,  in  the  West,  her  banners 
rear; 

The  blcHHl-red  Sun  looks  troubled  from 
the  skies ; 

The  distant  thunder  strikes  the  list’ning 
ear; 

Joy  tires  again  the  once  enthusiast’s  eyes. 
As  o’er  Heav’n’s  wide  expanse  chaotic 
grandeurs  rise. 

Still  onward  rolls  the  volum’d  shroud  of 
night. 

More  awfully  in  blazing  face  of  day ; 

Far  in  its  yawning  bosom’s  dim  twilight. 
Ten  thousand  vast  terrific  eddies  play  : 
Such  has  my  fancy  pictur’d  in  dismay. 

The  hour  that  brings  the  world’s  conclud¬ 
ing  doom : 

Instant  annihilation  marks  its  way  ; 

This  moment  smiles  in  light  yon  marble 
tomb. 

And  this  ’tis  wTapp’d  from  view  in  night’s 
devouring  gloom. 

Some  parts  of  the  foregoing  are  so 
concisely  expressed,  that  a  single  per¬ 
usal  scarcely  discovers  the  force  and 
extent  of  the  description,  though  the 
author  is  generally  too  diffuse.  W e 
shall  next  transcribe  a  requiem  to  the 
kindred  spirit  of  Leyden,  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  that  poet  and  scholar,  and 
which  may  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  apostrophe  of  the  Mighty  Min¬ 
strel,  in  his  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

H'it  thou,  lov’d  minstrel  of  my  native 
land  ! 

S|»und  is  thy  sleep  on  Java’s  blazing  shore ; 
1  irvt  of  the  sons  of  song  who  graced  our 
strand, 

And  shall  we  hear  thy  thrilling  lyre  no 
»nore  ? 

Tis  said,  in  ancient  times,  that  still  before 
Us  master’s  death,  his  harp,  untouch’d, 
would  swell ; 

But  ne’er  aerial  lyre,  in  days  of  yore, 

IJid  breathe  so  sweet,  so  sad  a  passing 
knell. 

As  that  in  anguish  pour’d  from  thy  pro¬ 
phetic  shell. 

h  vibrates  on  my  ravish’d  ear, 
>th  kindred  anguish  still  it  wrings  my 
heart; 

^wetimes  demanding  Pity’s  gentle  tear, 
n  now  a  wayward  joy  the  sounds  im¬ 
part: 

I'w  such,  0  Minstrelsy  !  thy  glorious  art, 
'*01..  X!. 


To  soar  exulting  ’midst  the  deejicst  woe. 
And  oft,  when  bleeding  from  AfHiction’s 
dart. 

With  brighter  fiames  the  Minstrel’s  breast 
will  glow. 

While  in  immortal  strains  he  bids  his  sor- 
rows  How. 

The  ruins  of  imperial  Delhi  be¬ 
come  the  subject  of  some  fine  verses 
in  the  poem  from  which  we  have 
quoted  so  much  already.  The  ima¬ 
gination  dwells  with  no  satisfaction 
on  the  graves  of  tyrants  and  assas¬ 
sins  ;  but  even  amidst  an  aristocracy 
of  military  barbarians,  total  strangers 
to  true  glory,  some  of  the  Mogul 
princes  possessed  virtues,  of  which 
they  were  generally  made  the  vic¬ 
tims. 

Undone  by  virtue:  scarce  I  trace  their 
biers, 

’Midst  mausoleum-domes  that  tower  au¬ 
gust; 

Yet  oh !  how  nobler  are  the  pilgrim’s  tears 
Shed,  generous  Dara,  o’er  thy  uninark’d 
dust. 

Than  all  the  flattery  blaz’d  on  monumen¬ 
tal  bust ! 

The  readers  of  Dow*s  history  will 
understand  this  allusion  to  the  check¬ 
ered  and  eventful  life  of  Uara  Sheko, 
the  murdered  brother  of  Aurungzebe. 
The  following  lines,  which  we  think 
have  much  originality,  pourtray  the 
present  condition  of  the  capital  of 
the  Indian  Ccesars : 

Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  ravaged 
scene 

A  sadd’ning  proof  of  transient  art  apjx^ars. 
With  here  and  there  a  patch  of  living 
green. 

Where  from  the  v^TCck  a  field  the  Ryot 
clears. 

Thus,  after  many  long  revolving  years. 
Nature  reclaims  her  own  from  vanity  ! 
See !  on  yon  conquer’d  tower  she  proudly 
rears 

Her  rooted  tree,  high  waving  in  the  sky 
Her  verdant  banner  fair,  that  smiles  with 
victory  ! 

Of  the  smaller  pieces,  the  .best  are 
that  On  Visiting  the  Grave  of  Lieut. 
Kirk  in  Nepal,*’  the  one  entitled 
May  in  Scotland,”  and  the  lines 
on  a  Sprig  of  Heath,”  of  which  we 
give  a  specimen : 

Thou  art  the  pledge  of  loose  retreats. 
From  human  atibetation  free, 

Where  joyous  Echo  still  repeats 
The  songs  of  mountain  liberty. 

C  c 
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While  the  author  continues  to  obey  not  that,  in  these  times,  the  miseries 
the  impulse  of  temporary  and  lo-  of  receiving  and  hatia  are  very 
cal  feelings,  he  should  embody  his  great. 

thoughts  in  o<les  or  songs.  More  in-  In  Bengal,  too,  the  European  coin- 
dustrv,  and  the  exercise  of  a  severer  munity,  gay,  heartless,  and  fond  of 
judginent  than  he  has  yet  manifest-  derision,  would  perhaps  prefer  light 
ed,  are  recpiisite  for  the  composition  satire  to  pathos  or  sublimity.  Ytt 
of  a  long  iKK'iu  ;  tifty-Hve  stanzas  of  this  predilection  ought  not  to  cn- 
“  Sultry  Hours,’*  for  example,  hav-  courage  Mr  Vetch  to  attempt  a  theme 
iug  little  or  no  connection,  might  as  foreign  to  his  disposition  ;  we  mistake 
well  be  called  so  many  sonnets.  much,  at  least,  if  he  possess  the  ina- 

Let  him,  in  whatever  he  attempts,  lignity  and  the  nice  observation  ot 
l)eware  of  imitating  great  contempora-  artificial  life,  which  that  kind  of  jm)- 
rit'S.  His  ailmiration  of  Lord  Byron  etry  requires.  But  however  quali- 
is  by  far  too  conspicuous  on  every  fied,  it  were  surely  a  more  laudable 
(K-casion.  Even  the  Noble  Bard’s  aim  to  ennoble  the  place  of  his  so- 
misanthropy  is  not  wholly  omitted,  journ,  by  associating  its  scenery  with 
Itut,  instead  of  indulging  in  scepti-  lofty  and  agreeable  einotions,  which 
cism,  and  arraigning  Providence,  Mr  might  tend  to  reconcile  some  to  their 
V’etcli  ridicules  and  contemns  his  fel-  lot,  who,  like  the  author,  are  not  sa- 
low-countrymen  in  India,  exceeding-  tisfied  with  good  pay,  moderate  du¬ 
ly  deploring  his  own  exile.  ^Ve  doubt  ly,  and  princely  attendance. 
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CANTO  FIRST. 

Sec,  sec  !  he  like  a  lavrock  towers — 

lie'll  reek  the  stams  in  twa’r  three  hours  1  Ramsay. 

A  MAFDMN,  moon-stmek  child  of  song  confess’d, 

Parnassian  fields  to  me  are  ever  fair ; 

From  Fancy’s  fairy  land,  my  mind’s  possess’d 
Of  much  that’s  lieautiful,  and  rich,  and  rare  ; 

All  which,  like  gold  pent  in  a  miser’s  chest,  ^ 

Nor  dazzles,  nor  delights,  while  hoarded  there  ; 

Since  trifies  please,  and  rhyme  is  now  the  fashion. 

Why  should  my  pen  be  still  ? — I’ll  follow'  **  ray  vocation.” 

But,  for  a  subject,  let  me  i^use  and  tliink — 

Yet,  surely,  inspiration  scorns  reflection  ; 

Ideas  jostle,  rhymes  like  cymbals  clink, 

riien  why  succumb  ? — I’ll,  soaring,  seek  perfection  : 

I’m  fairly  fuddled  on  Castalia’s  brink. 

And  sober  mortals  only  know  dejection. 

While  he  who’s  tipsy  breatlies  in  ether  bland. 

Can  walk,  ride,  run,  or  fly — do  any  thing  but  stand  ! 

The  state  has  long  been  like  an  TEtna  grumbling. 

The  press  its  crater,  pouring  smoke  and  fire, 

^V  ith  such  convulsive  and  continuous  rumbling. 

As  plainly  indicates  internal  ire ; 

Some  bawling  loud,  some  indistinctly  mumbling. 

For  truth,  fame,  party,  friends,  or  sordid  hire ; 

A  fruitful  field  expands  l^fore  the  Muse ; 

She  hovers  o’er  ray  pen,  and  wUspers,  pick  and  chuse.” 

Ilie  Ministry  are  reckon’d  lawful  game. 

And  many  think  the  hunting  glorious  sport , 

Even  I  might  find  a  thousand  things  to  blame ; 

But  politics  are  not  the  Muse’s/or/e  ; 
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riicrc  is  a  clearer,  nobler  ixith  to  fame, 

'Phan  clabbling  through  the  dirty  mire  to  C’oui  t  ; 

Let  would-be  Laureates  chusc  the  venal  track. 

And  change  the  fiery  steed  for  Ministerial  hack. 

Were  this  the  j)ath  to  true  poetic  glory, 

I  own  the  era’s  with  reflection  big  ; 

J'lie  Muse  might  frame  an  interesting  story. 

Of  classic  gown,  or  law-cncumber’d  wig ; 

She  too  might  tell  of  flaming,  red-hot  Tory, 

( )f  raving  liadical,  and  maudlin  Whig  ; 

Of  them  who,  having  places,  strive  to  hold  them, 

Despising  all  who  love,  or  hate,  or  scorn,  or  scold  them. 

Phis  path  I  scorn — another  verse  I’ll  try. 

And  for  a  subject  trust  to  time  and  chance  ; 

'Twerc  found  with  case,  were  I  inclin’d  to  cry, 

Ihit  be  it  knowm.  I’m  more  inclin’d  to  dance  ; 

'Phe  world  will  furnish  cause  to  mope  and  sigh. 

For  life  appears  a  tragical  romance  ; 

Yet,  wdiy  sit  down,  and  o’er  its  sorrows  snivel  ^ 

I  cannot  banish  physical  nor  moral  evil. 

1  have  it  now — a  glorious  thought  indeed  ! 

I’ll  write  of  one  whom  I  have  long  admir’d  ; 

And  pleas’d,  no  doubt,  the  wondering  world  will  read, 
Applaud  the  tale,  and  never  cry  ’tis  tir’d  ; 

My  pen  already  has  increas’d  its  speed — 

My  brain  is  teeming — all  my  soul’s  inspir’d  ! 

1  scorn  the  mercenary,  servile  elf ; 

My  verse  shall  scold  nor  flatter  no  man — but  myself. 

My  own  biographer — tlie  world  shall  hear 
The  history  of  a  strange  and  w’ayward  wright. 

The  child  of  folly,  frolic,  hope,  and  fear, 

Of  fairy  dreams,  and  airy  baubles  bright ; 

A  tennis-ball,  impell’d  in  mad  career, 

A  meteor,  blazing  with  illusive  light ; 

W’hose  heart  obey’d  a  bead  too  often  wrong ; 

\Yould  you  know  how,  or  where,  you’ll  find  it  in  my  song 

But  Madam  Prudence  whispers,  “  Pause,  reflect ; 

“  This  is  the  age  of  precedent.” — ’Tis  granted — 

And  I  to  custom  shew  all  due  respect ; 

I’ll  fit  you  there — if  that  alone  is  wanted  ; 

In  no  strange  noose  I’ll  rashly  run  my  neck  ; 

True  fortitude  is  cool,  but  never  daunted  ; 

Yes,  ma’am.  I’ll  find  you  precedents  in  plenty, 

'Phough  one  is  good  in  law,  and  serves  the  place  of  twenty 

First  comes  a  pair  of  chatty,  pleasant  fellows  ; 

Here,  take  the  lead,  good,  nonest,  old  Montaigne  ; 

Thy  sterling  sense,  like  wine  that  richly  mellows. 
Inspires,  but  not  intoxicates  the  brain ; 

See  Franklin  next,  who  pufT d  at  Freedom’s  Mlows, 

And  shone  a  sage,  beyond  the  Western  main  ; 

A  statesman,  sprung  from  what  ? — a  printer’s  devil ! ' 
’^I'hen  let  us  humbly  own,  that  good  may  come  from  evil. 

Next  I  might  quote  the  philosophic  Hume, 

Who  taught  to  think,  to  reason,  and  to  doubt ; 

M'hosc  sceptic  pen  diffus’d  a  darkening  gloom. 

Who  shook  the  faith  of  many  a  mind  devout, 
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Nipt  every  bud  that  blossom’d  on  the  tomb. 

And  vainly  tried  to  sniift‘  Hope’s  candle  out ; 

\\'lu*n  be  the  history  of  Kinj];s  had  shewn, 

'rhen  last,  although  not  least,  he  gave  the  world  his  own. 

Of  (’olley  Cibber,  Cumberland,  Rousseau, 

f  )f  Gibbon,  U'atson,  names  well  known  to  fame, 

The  Muse  might  tell,  and  countless  numbers  mw. 

All  “  ravish’d  with  the  whistling  of  a  name 
Who  keenly  felt  the  warm  afflatus  glow. 

And  fondly  fann’d  the  self-approving  flame  ; 

'I'hese,  Madam  Prudence,  look  you — point  the  road. 

And  shall  1  fear  to  follow  where  such  worthies  trode? 

Some  hot-brain’d  madmen  write  their  lives  in  blootl ; 

Some  build  a  pyramid,  some  rear  a  column  ; 

Some  level  mountains ;  others  stem  the  flood ; 

Monks  court  rclnt  in  cells,  and  cloisters  solemn ; 

All  seek  along  the  stream  of  time  to  scud, 

And  grace  a  page  in  Fame’s  rcd-letter’d  volume ; 

Some  shine  in  treaties,  some  in  public  speeches. 

And  Kings,  in  quest  of  fame,  make  petticoats  and  breeches! 

Some  seek  applause  in  anarchy  and  riot ; 

^^'hcn  ruin’d  trade  and  taxes  press  a  nation  ; 

^V’hile  others  think,  that  toil  and  meagre  diet 
Are  talismans  to  cure  the  tribulation  ; 

If  these  should  fail  to  keep  the  grumblers  quiet, 

A  never-failing  nostrum  is  starvation  ; 

Some  seek  the  Cape,  some  fly  to  cold  Quebec, 

W’hilc  others  for  New  Holland  boldly  risk  their  neck  ! 

For  me,  in  camp  or  court  I  never  shone ; 

The  pension-list  my  name  has  never  graced  ; 

I  still  resrwet  the  altar  and  the  throne. 

But  sigh,  if  sycophants  are  round  them  placed ; 

1  ne’er  harangued  tne  mob,  in  bawling  tone. 

Nor  Jus  divinum  for  my  creed  embraced ; 

But  struggling  on,  with  grumbling  paid  my  taxes. 

And  laugh’d  at  spies,  plots,  mobs,  halters,  and  headman’s  axes. 

No  foolish  friend  shall  do  my  memory  wTong, 

No  envious  foe  my  hapless  name  shall  stain  ; 

I  loathe  the  flattery  of  the  venal  throng. 

And  scorn  the  censures  of  the  cynic  train  ; 

I  chusc  to  float  upon  the  wings  of  Song, 

And,  therefore,  sing  in  Fa^ion’s  epic  strain. 

Myself  tlie  hero,  and  my  life  the  theme — 

I  would  not  sink  forgot  in  dark  Oblivion’s  stream ; 

But  still,  to  shun  the  egotistic  style, 

(For  I  am  modest  for  a  modem  poet ; 

Nay,  reader,  check  that  dry,  sarcastic  smile. 

Before  we  part,  my  verse  shall  clearly  shew  it,) 
ril  keep  behind  the  curtain  all  the  while. 

Though  complaisantly  I  have  let  you  know  it ; 

In  short.  I’ll  make  the  Muse  (a  gentle  filly,)  ^ 

The  iwmpous  e^o  change,  and  use  the  modest  i7/c.  ^ 

Metbinks  I  hear  the  snarling  critic  cry, 

M  here  is  the  tale  ? — your  rambling  Muse,  confound  her  !” 
But  patience,  friend  ? — for  greater  wits  than  I 
Have  dug  a  trench,  and  placed  an  eighteen-pounder 
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To  guard  the  entrance  to  the  log-built  stye 
( )f  Madam  Sow,  with  all  her  farrow  round  her, 

>There  nought  was  heard  but  grunting,  groans,  and  squeaking, 
Or  crazy  boards  and  timbers  to  the  tempest  creaking. 

>\'ho  has  not  seen  a  whisker’d  grenadier, 

Ikoad-shoulder’d,  brawny-limb’d,  and  six  feet  high, 

>\^ith  well-pois\l  musket,  bayonet  fix’d  and  clear. 

Firm  martial  step,  and  fiercely  flashing  eye. 

His  post  to  guard  the  marquee  in  his  rear. 

That  Captain  Bobadil  secure  may  lie : 

A  pigmy  hero,  five  feet  four  in  shoes. 

Of  oaths,  watch-seals,  rings,  gloves,  and  essences  profuse  ? 

Again  you  cry,  With  similes  have  done  ! 

For  this  is — let  me  see — the  twentieth  stanza : 

‘  Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,*  were  Virgil’s  tone ; 

But  thou’rt  the  maddest  poet  ever  man  saw. 

Or  proser,  rather — none  were  ever  known 
So  garrulous,  since  days  of  Sancho  Panza  ! 

Nay,  thou  art  madder  even  than  Sancho’s  master ; 

Poor  raving  lunatic  ! — thy  brain  is  whirling  faster  !” 

There  now,  again — psha !  how  you  put  me  out, 

AV^ien  with  my  subject  just  about  to  grapple  I 
But  my  ideas  all  are  put  to  rout 
By  honest  Sancho,  blubbering  for  his  Dapple. 

’Twas  to  his  praise — though  you  have  heard,  no  doubt. 

Of  her,  once  dowager  of  Balmawhapple, 

^\’^ho  went  in  mourning  for  a  favourite  monkey, 

But,  reading  Don,  cried,  Shame !  a  man  weep  for  a  donkey 

Thus  each  on  his  own  hobby  set  astride. 

Though  broken-winded,  spavin’d,  lame,  or  blind, 

Beholds  his  neighbour  with  contemptuous  pride, 

M'ho  mounts  an  animal  of  nobler  kind  ; 

Instead  of  gently  ambling  side  by  side. 

Each  plies  the  spur,  to  leave  his  friend  behind; 

And,  proud  to  show  his  mettled  courser’s  fire. 

Rides  round  whoe’er  he  can,  bespattering  him  with  mire. 
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Some  bound  through  bog  and  fen,  o’er  fence  and  crag. 

Flints  riving  fire,  to  mark  their  viewless  track  ; 

While  otr  kers  o’er  the  smooth  plain  creeping,  lag, 

And  fret,  and  fume,  and  lash  the  founder’d  hack  : 

Just  now  I’m  mounted  on  a  gentle. nag, 

Y ou,  courteous  reader,  follow  at  my  back  ; 

You  sec  your  idle  carpings  nought  avail. 

So  kindly  keep  your  psha,”  and  listen  to  my  talc. 

Well,  to  begin — our  hero’s  name  was  Francis, 

Though  his  familiars  fondly  call’d  him  Frank  ; 

Light  as  the  roe  that  on  the  heath-bell  dances,  ‘ 

He  pass’d  his  youth  in  many  a  sportive  prank  : 

But  we  must  take  some  retrospective  glances. 

To  tell  his  birth,  his  parentage,  and  rank  ; 

High  birth  and  blood  are  always  reckon’d  gowl  in 
Horses,  and  heroes  too,  though  worthless  in  a  pudding. 

No  mushroom  upstart  he — the  family  name 
Was  Corkincap,  an  ancient,  numerous  race, 
l^)f  such  distinction,  well  could  Madam  Fame 
Eroin  sire  to  son  each  generation  trace  ; 
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Were  they  inclin’il,  they  could  alliance  claim 
>V'ith  those  whose  annals  History’s  records  grace, 

And  kindred  count  with  heroes,  poets,  sages, 

W  hose  deathless  names  are  found  emblazon’d  on  her  pages. 

\Vc  might  go  hack  when  gray-bcard  Time  was  young, 

Hut  shall  begin  with  Paris,  hot-brain’d  boy  ! 

By  beauteous  Helen  lov’d,  by  Homer  sung, 

A  woman’s  dinK',  the  curse  of  hapless  Troy  : 

Next  comes  Mark  Antony,  of  honied  tongue, 

AVho  barter’d  Fame  for  Love’s  voluptuous  joy. 

1 1)  modern  days,  the  race  has  oft  been  known 

’I'o  grace  the  camp,  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne. 

Frank’s  father  w'as  a  Caledonian  laird, 

They  would  have  term’d  him  “  Squire”  be-south  the  Tw 
Hut  he  for  empty  titles  nothing  car’d, 

’’Pwas  not  on  such  his  fancy  lov’d  to  feed. 

Are  stars  and  garters  e’er  to  be  compar’d 

A\’ith  fruitful  fields,  green  hills,  and  grassy  mead  ? 
'Miough  some  aft’ect  to  deem  them  drois  and  stubble, 

I  think  to  have  and  hold  them  is  a  pleasant  trouble. 

And  even  on  lands  that  round  Parnassus  lie. 

I’ve  found  it  pleasant  in  their  wilds  to  stray  ; 

For  clear  and  cloudless  is  their  morning  sky, 

Circen  are  the  fields,  and  flowTry  is  the  way  ; 

Though  oft,  at  evening,  fogs  and  mildews  fly. 

Each  blossom  blighting  in  the  close  of  day  : 

Hence  w^ould  1  rather,  to  reward  my  toil. 

Have  goo<l  deep  Kentish  clay,  or  Lothian’s  loamy  soil. 

Tin’s,  I  must  own,  's  another  short  digression, 

I’or  which  my  IVgasus  is  much  to  blame  : 

Thus  unbroke  pointers,  to  our  great  vexation, 

Arc  drawn  aside,  unmindful  of  the  game  : 

.\nd  yet,  when  1  consider  my  transgression. 

Ancients  and  moderns  too  have  done  the  same. 

'I’o  (juotc  cxamules  would  be  losing  time, 

Besides,  it  would  be  wrong  to  waste  my  stock  of  rhyme. 

I  shall  not  tell  the  year  when  Frank  w^as  born. 

Nor  w’hethcr  on  the  right  or  left  of  Tay ; 

Sulficc  to  say,  ’twas  on  a  summer  morn, 

'I'hat  blithely  graccil  the  merry  month  of  May, 

A\’hen  snow-wnitc  Inossoms,  on  the  dewy  thorn. 

Breath’d  rich  perfume,  to  hail  the  lord  of  day  ; 

His  natal  srwt  a  glen  so  rich  and  green. 

It  might  full  w’cll  have  pass’d  for  fairy-land,  I  ween. 

'Fhe  birth  of  heroes  Nature  deigns  to  mark 
By  some  phenomena  on  earth  or  sky : 

I'hat  morning  Imath  sat  alone,  to  bark 
And  bay  the  wliite  cloud,  slowly  sailing  by  ; 

At  early  dawn  uprose  the  soaring  lark, 

His  song  was  sweeter,  and  his  flight  more  high  ;  * 
Behind  the  wainscot  frisk’d  the  bearded  rat. 

And,  most  demurely  purring,  sleek  Grimalkin  sat. 

I  he  wily  fox  had  sought  the  hcath-elad  hill ; 

Below,  the  lapwing  flew,  w’ith  changeless  wail  ; 

In  pleasing  murmurs  stole  the  crystal  rill, 

1  hrougli  birch  and  hazel  tangling  in  the  vale  ; 
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I'he  blackbird  mellow,  and  the  goldfinch  shrill, 

Syin])honions  join'd,  to  load  the  fragrant  gale, 

'fliat  softly  swept  the  primrose’  dewy  head, 

And  o'er  the  rural  scene  ambrosial  odours  shed. 

’  Pis — let  me  see — some  thirty  years  ago 
Since  Frank  left  puling  on  his  nurse’s  lap, 

AVherc  his  behaviour  was  but  just  so-so — 

He  kick’d  the  caudle-cup,  and  spilt  his  pap, 

Dealt  round  about  full  many  an  urchin  blow. 

And  was,  I’m  told,  a  most  mischievous  chap; 

Ilut  being  an  only  child,  he  soon  was  petted, 

For  Mamma  could  not  bear  to  have  her  darling  fretted. 

Oh!  it  would  much  delight  the  Muse,  to  sing 
The  sprightly  history  of  his  early  years ; 

'file  morn  of  life,  the  gay  and  sunny  spring, 

W'hen  the  young  heart  Hope’s  fairy  prospect  cheers, 

\V'hen  not  a  pang  the  careless  heart  can  wring  ; 

Or,  if  the  rosy  cheek  is  gem’d  with  tears, 

1 1  glows  with  deei>er  blush,  as  April  showers 

Add  greenness  to  the  bud,  and  fragrance  to  the  flowers. 

1 1  were  indeed  a  pleasing  task,  to  tell 
Of  infant  sports,  and  childhood’s  simple  joys. 

On  village  green,  brown  hill,  or  shrubby  dell. 

Which  ripenin"  Time  with  ruthless  hand  destroys  ; 

For  there  fond  Memory  still  delights  to  dwell. 

And  mourn  the  absence  of  those  guileless  toys, 

Ilut  ill  exchang’d  for  swords,  lace,  stars,  and  baubles, 
riiat  swim,  like  gilded  straws,  where  vile  Ambition  dabbles. 

Ah  me !  the  sun-bright  morning  speeds  apace  ! 

AV'hy  will  ye  not,  delicious  moments  !  last  ? 

Must  care  so  early  cloud  the  infant  face. 

Sad  harbinger  of  woes,  that  follow  fast  ? 

Behold  the  moping  urchin,  doom’d  to  chase 
^Vhat  shuns  his  reach,  till  many  years  have  pass’d ; 

For  long  and  dreary  is  the  thorny  road 

'fhat  leads  the  loitering  boy  to  Learning’s  lov’d  abode. 

Yet,  lest  the  tyro’s  hours  should  run  to  waste, 

AYith  lettered  gingerbread  she  strives  to  cheat ; 

And  here  our  hero  soon  evinced  his  taste. 

When  Learning’s  path  appear’d  so  passing  sweet : 

He  conn’d  his  alphal^t  in  anxious  haste, 

Delighted  read — that  he  might  joyous  eat ; 
llis  eye  the  cake  in  length  and  breadth  would  measure. 

And  still  the  longest  lesson  gave  the  greatest  pleasure. 

But  ah  !  those  halcyon  days  soon  pass’d  away  ! 

Less  pleasing  tasks  employ  the  youngling’s  hours ; 
Condemn’d  in  tedious,  tiresome  paths  to  stray, 

AV'here  he  could  gather  neither  fruit  nor  flow’rs  ; 

Thus  sad  and  slowly  pass’d  the  ling’ring  day. 

While  drowsy  languor  chill’d  his  mental  powers. 

Till  constant  thumbing  stain’d  the  dog-ear’d  page. 

And  frowns  and  waving  birch  bespoke  his  tyrant’s  rage. 

^Vhat  boots  to  tell  his  sobs  and  rising  sighs, 

^V’hen  Latian  lore  did  first  his  sight  appal  ? 

The  big  tears  trembled  in  his  bright  black  eyes, 

T 0  hear  the  pedagogue’s  imperious  call : 
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“  Hlockhcad  !  decline  that  noun  !”--The  lad  rephes, 

“  Yes,  Sir,  with  pleasure  I’ll  decline  them  all  !’* 
(hitimely  wit ! — and  wasted  in  the  air — 

Aim’d  at  a  pedant’s  brain— it  found  no  lodgement  there. 


Mlien  seven  long  years  had  roll’d  tlieir  ample  round. 
Not  Hrutus  'self  e’er  hated  Ctesar  more ; 

Did  Ovid’s  chaos  was  confusion  found  ; 

And  courtly  Horace  deem’d  a  horrid  bore  ; 

C)’er  X’irgil’s  song,  of  soft,  harmonious  sound. 

He  slumbering  sat,  and  sometimes  dar’d  to  snore ; 
AY  hen  lo  !  still  further  trials  lay  before  him. 

In  projwsitions,  problems,  Siud  pons  asinorum. 


To  deal  destruction  to  the  feather’d  race ; 

At  morn,  his  courser  on  the  fields  to  prance ; 

To  join  fox-hunters  in  the  ardent  chase ; 

At  night,  to  mingle  in  the  sprightly  dance ; 

To  gaze  in  secret  on  some  beauteous  face, 

W’atch  every  blush,  and  mark  each  melting  glance  ; 

'fhe  bliss  that  these  could  to  his  soul  impart. 

Beam’d  in  his  sparkling  eyes,  play’d  lightly  round  his  heart. 


But  Prudence  whisjx*ring  that  'tw'as  time  to  show  signs 
Of  industry  and  intellectual  skill, 

\\'ith  squares  and  circles,  diagrams  and  cosines, 

Frank  soon  contriv’d  a  folio  book  to  fill ; 

His  father  deeming  these  were  far  from  slow  signs 
Of  wondrous  learning,  soon  announced  his  will 
I’o  send  this  second  Newton  to  the  College, 

That  he  might  load  his  brain — a  blunderbuss  of  knowledge. 


No  more  a  boy,  free  from  parental  charge, 

Frank  deem’d  his  day  of  happiness  begun ; 

His  chain  was  loos’d,  he  felt  himself  at  large  ; 

The  fields  look’d  greener,  brighter  shone  the  sun  ; 

He  long’d  to  launch  young  Pleasure’s  white-sail’d  barge. 
Before  both  w’ind  and  tide  resolv’d  to  run  : 

He’d  shine — he’d  blaze — on  airy  pinions  soar 

To  Love  and  Friendship’s  joys ; — could  mortal  wisli  for  more? 


Now,  gentle  reader,  to  prevent  mistake, 

You  wrong  our  hero ;  for  1  know  your  mind 
Has  set  him  down  a  debauchee — a  rake— 

A  profligate,  to  every  vice  inclin’d  ; 

Methinks  I  see  your  head  with  horror  shake ; 

But  not  so  fast — read  on,  and  you  will  find. 
Though  rash  and  giddy,  scorning  Ileason's  rule. 
The  lad  was  but  a  novice — if  you  please,  a  fool ! 


It  would  delay  a  more  eventful  story. 

To  tell  his  progress  in  each  different  class  ; 

Or  trace  the  several  stages  of  his  glory. 

And  transfunuations  he  was  doom'd  to  pass ; 

One  night,  a  Dilettanti  and  a  Tory ; 

The  next,  with  sober  WTiigs  he  sipp’d  his  glass  ; 

But  they  preferr’d  plain  argument  to  drinking. 

This  did  not  suit  with  Frank,  who  loath'd  the  toil  of  thinking. 


rimugh  truth  must  own  his  head  was  seldom  eool,' 
His  hand  was  open,  and  his  heart  was  warm  ; 

A  soft,  go(^-iutur’d,  unsuspicious  fool, 

\\  ho  injur’d  none,  and  never  dreaded  harm ; 
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The  World,  and  not  the  College,  was  the  school 
IVhcre  still  he  sought  that  undiscover’d  charm, 

A  kindred  heart — which  could  his  own  inspire 
W’ith  Friendship’s  sacred  flame,  and  Love’s  more  hallow’d  fire. 

For  though  liis  stock  of  classic  lore  was  low, 

Achates’  friendship  Frank  had  long  admir’d ; 
lie  mourn’d  Penelope  in  widow’d  woe. 

And  Sappho’s  love  his  soul  with  rapture  fir’d  ; 

So  pure,  so  sacred,  seem’d  the  fervid  glow. 

That  he  whom  song  had  ne’er  before  inspir’d. 

In  numbers  soft,  as  coo’d  Anacreon’s  dove, 

To  Friendship  penn’d  an  Ode — a  Hymn  to  mutual  love. 

'fhe  hapless  wretch,  with  all  the  world  at  w^ar, 

M'hom  sunshine  sickens,  and  who  frets  at  rain, 

IVhose  flowing  bile  can  life’s  best  blessings  mar. 

Is  doom’d  to  linger  on,  in  lasting  pain  ; 

For  liim  Hope  lights  no  kindly  guiding  star. 

Gay  summer  blooms,  and  beauty  smiles  in  vain  ; 

The  barbed  arrow  rankles  in  his  breast. 

He,  pining,  loathes  himself,  and  shuns  each  happier  guest. 

Rut  he  whose  bosom  care  has  never  wrung, 

Wliose  griefs  have  vanish’d  with  the  setting  sun, 

M’^hose  heart  by  disappointment  ne’er  was  stung, 

AVlio  joys  to  see  another  day  begun  ; 

To  him  tlic  world  seems  kind,  and  fair,  and  young. 

And  smooth  the  path  on  which  he  longs  to  run  ; 

Each  gale  breathes  odours,  splendour  decks  the  sky. 

Truth  flows  from  every  tongue.  Love  laughs  in  every  eye. 

And  such  was  Frank — a  laughter-loving  lad. 

With  careless  face,  and  light,  unclouded  mind  ; 

How  could  his  heart  be  for  a  moment  sad,  ‘ 

'\V’'hen  all  were  civil,  and  so  many  kind  ? 

And  should  a  wight,  so  cheerful,  gay,  and  glad. 

E’er  vainly  search  for  what  he  long’d  to  find  ? 

No !  Walter  Wingold  saw,  and  lov’d  the  youth  ; 

To  mutual  friendship  piec’d,  they  vow’d  eternal  truth. 

Congenial  minds  have  an  exhaustless  store 
Of  treasur’d  wealth— of  hopes  and  fears  suppress’d  ; 

A  mine  of  secret  feelings  to  explore, 

M^hen  all  is  sunshine  in  the  guileless  breast ; 

On  Fancy’s  pinions  borne,  they  fondly  soar. 

And  talk  of  bliss,  in  rainbow  colours  dress’d : 
t>uch  were  the  friends,  by  fate  now  link’d  together. 

To  stick  like  burs,  defying  fortune  and  foul  weather. 

Erid  of  Canto  First. 
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THE  nnrETL’AL  motion. 

MQ  EDITOU^ 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  ob- 
siTve  that  you  are  btginning  to  notice 
BciciUific  subjects :  you  arc  very  right 
in  so  doing,  as  it  will  not  only  give 
variety,  but  add  considerably  to  the 
value  of  your  very  useful  Miscellany. 
It  is  my  humble  opinion,  that  such  a 
procedure  is  infinitely  better  than  fill¬ 
ing  it  with  the  splenetic  effusions  of 
angry  minds,  the  ebullitions  of  dis- 
apjHiinted  envy,  or,  what  is  worse, 
dealing  out  large  portions  of  scandal, 
and  making  use  of  personalities  to 
wound  virtuous  sensibility  ;  as  is  the 
constant  practice  in  some  similar  pub¬ 
lications. 

I  am  now.  Sir,  an  elderly  man,  and 
am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  I  have 
lost  much  valuable  time,  and  of  course 
money  too,  fromhavingbeen  infected, 
in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  with  the 
vanity  of  hunting  after  that  ignis 
fatuus,  called  the  “perpetual  motion.” 
Common  report  informed  me,  that  it 
would  immortalize  the  name  of  the 
inventor ;  that  by  it  the  longitude 
would  be  discovered ;  and  that,  on 
this  account,  the  British  Parliament 
had  offered  a  premium  of  ten  thou- 
siind  pounds  for  the  discovery  !  This 
was  something  like  assailing  a  man  at 
all  points  at  once :  the  acquirement 
of  such  prodigious  fame  flatters  his 
vanity ;  and  the  ''  ten  thousand 
l>ounds”  could  be  looked  upon  in  no 
Other  light  than  as  the  reward  of  dij- 
tinfruishtd  genius  ! 

Under  these  impressions,  I  began 
my  career,  and  pursued  it  with  an 
ardour  which,  in  any  other  case, 
could  not  have  faileil  to  ensure  me 
success.  I  read,  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  all  the  accounts  of  such 
macliines  1  could  any  where  meet 
with.  For  a  short  time  I  was  amused 
with  the  ball  of  iron  and  the  mn^net, 
mcntioiUMl  in  Bishop  Wilkins*  Mathe¬ 
matical  Ma^c.  1  fidterwards  studied 
the  nroperties  of  Offyreus's  wheel, 
which,  as  Gravesend  informs  us,  con¬ 
tinued  ill  rapid  motion  for  two  months ; 
at  the  end  of  which  period  it  was 
stopped,  he  says,  to  prevent  the  wear 
of  the  materials.  This  astonishing 
wheel,  w’as,  you  know,  destroyed  by 
the  inventor  soon  after  the  time  of 
the  above-mentioned  experiment.  I 
endeavoured,  with  all  my  might,  to 


recover  the  long-lost  secret,  and  suc¬ 
cess  partly  crowned  my  efforts ;  for 
after  a  great  deal  of  wearisome  la¬ 
bour,  1  constructed  a  machine,  w  hich 
1  then  believed  would  amply  com¬ 
pensate  the  loss  wrhich  the  crazy  phi¬ 
losopher  had  occasioned,  when,  in  a 
fit  ofphrcnsy,  bedashed  it  in  pieces. 
The  delight  which  Newton  felt  on 
discovering  the  law  of  universal  p‘a- 
vitation  was  not  exceeded  by  mine, 
when  I  found  that  my  machine  wouhl 
answer  the  intended  puiqmse.  *Tis 
true,  it  would  not  put  itxelf  'iw  mo¬ 
tion  ;  but  what  then  ?  It  was  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purpose  if  it  w’ould  move 
pernctually  when  put  in  motion ;  and 
at  tnat  time,  like  many  others,  I  did 
hot  quite  understand  how  many  re¬ 
quisites  were  necessary,  in  order  that 
a  machine  might  become  a  “  perpe¬ 
tual  motion.** 

You  can  scarcely  imagine  how  my 
heart  palpitated  when  I  sent  off  a 
description  of  this,  my  first  inven¬ 
tion,  to  the  Board  of  Longitude ;  it 
w'as  a  machine  w’hich  I  had  no  doubt 
would  detennine  the  Longitude,  both 
at  sea  and  land,  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  accuracy.  During  the  first 

week,  my  nightly  slumbers  were  fre¬ 
quently  broken  by  the  violent  pertur¬ 
bations  of  my  mind ;  and  ray  day¬ 
dreams  almost  continually  represent¬ 
ed  to  me  the  post-man  knocking  at 
iny  door  with  the  wished-for  letter 
that  was  to  crown  all  my  hopes.  So 
certain  was  I  of  success,  that  I  actu¬ 
ally  began  to  look  about  for  an  estate 
which  tlie  ten  thousand  pounds  were 
to  purchase ;  for,  in  my  mind's  eye, 
I  had  it  already  within  my  CTasp. 
The  humble  occupation  1  had  till  then 
followed,  1  now  looked  upon  with  dis¬ 
gust  ;  and  I  saw  myself  at  once  ele¬ 
vated  to  opulence  and  fame.  I  wait¬ 
ed  with  patience — yes,  Mr  Editor, 
with  all  the  patience  I  could  muster, 
but  no  letter  arrived  ;  however, 

“  Day  presses  on  the  heels  of  day, 

And  moon.s  increase  to  their  decay.” 

After  a  few  weeks,  my  mind  reco¬ 
vered  its  wonted  serenity,  and  in  a- 
bout  three  months  more  my  machine 
W’as  as  free  from  any  violent  uertur- 
bations  as  my  mind,  for  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  it  had  completely  lost 
all  power,  either  of  perpetuating  or 
continuing  its  motion.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  occasioned  me  some  un- 
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easiness ;  and  1  was  not  much  amused 
with  the  taunting  remark  of  one  of 
iiiv  friends,  who,  on  viewing  it,  ex- 
claiinetl,  ‘‘  Well !  it  is  a  perpetual 
motion  still.**  At  the  end  of  nine 
months,  1  received  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
iiifonning  me  of  what  I  already  knew’, 
nz.  that  my  machine  would  not 
answer. 

It  is  now  carefully  stowed  in  my 
brother  Jonathan's  garret,  at  Brigg, 
ill  Lincolnshire,  where  it  may  be 
seen  by  all  who  are  curious  in  such 
matters. 

1  now  turned  my  mind  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  channel.  1  thought  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  object  of  my  search 
might  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
some  of  the  fluids.  I  considered,  witli 
care,  the  almost  continual  oscillation 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer;  but  I  could  deduce  from  this 
motion  no  practical  result.  1  after¬ 
wards  endeavoured  to  turn  the  tides  to 
some  account ;  but  1  failed  here  also. 
At  length,  after  torturing  my  mind  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  as  1  w^as  one  day 
reading  an  account  of  the  rise  of  water 
in  capillary  tubes,  it  at  once  occurred 

to  me,  that,  as  the  water  rises  in  such 
a  tube  to  more  than  an  inch  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  ves¬ 
sel  in  which  the  tube  is  immersed, 
if  1  placed  the  tube  in  an  inclined 
|H)sition,  the  water  would  run  over 
its  top,  and  as  it  would  fall  into  the 
same  vessel,  the  motion  thus  produced 
would  be  perpetual.  At  this  moment 
iny  mind  was  again  agitated ;  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  like  Pythagoras,  I  have 
found  it!”  “  1  have  found  it!”  1 
now  supposed  riiyself  to  be  as  great 
a  man  as  any  Pythagoras  that  ever 
lived  ;  I  did  not,  however,  run  out, 
like  him,  naked  into  the  street ;  but 
1  remember  the  discovery  was  made 
in  the  winter  season,  when  I  was 
warmly  and  comfortably  clothed ; 
had  it  been  made  in  tlie  summer,  I 
cannot  tell  what  might  have  hap- 

iHrlied. 

I  soon  procured  a  capillary  tube, 
and  proceed  very  carefully  to  make 
the  experiment ;  but  the  water  did  not 
flow  .  W'ell,  said  I,  this  is  curious ; 
but  a  st/flioti  will  run  ;  that  the  water 
docs  not  run  from  tlie  top  of  the  tube, 
isowing  to  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
tnospbere  upon  it.  I  now  ordered  a 
'►itpillary’  syphon  ;  and  was  again  dis¬ 


appointed;  for  the  sluggish  water,  as 
if  envious  of  my  fame,  still  refused 
to  move 

Having  recovered  a  little  from  the 
stujwr  into  which  1  had  been  thrown 
bythefailureofanotherofiny  schemes, 
it  soon  occurred  to  me,  that  if  1  em¬ 
ployed  a  syphon  to  carry  water  over 
the  bank  of  a  river  that  communica¬ 
ted  with  the  sea,  the  syphon  would 
run,  if  the  outer  leg  on  the  outside 
of  tlie  bank,  w’as  bent  longer  than  the 
inner  leg ;  and  because  the  water 
would  find  its  way  into  the  ocean, 
and  be  brought  back  by  the  process 
of  evaporation,  which  is  constantly 
going  on,  the  motion  would  be  per- 
pctujd.  I  could  not,  however,  em- 
})loy  this  method  to  discover  the 
longitude,  either  at  sea  or  land,  and 
of  course  1  was  not  entitled,  from  this 
invention,  to  the  “  ten  thousand 
pounds  V* 

Another  of  my  machines  consisted 
of  two  wheels,  A  and  B  ;  the  wheel 
A  had  a  number  of  buckets  at  equal 
distances  round  its  outer  rim  ;  these 
buckets  were  so  placed,  that  they 
would  each  contain  a  ball  of  iron. 
Seven  such  balls  were  always  on  one 

side  of  the  wheel  A,  urging  it  down¬ 
wards,  and  one  was  in  the  inside  of 
the  wheel  B.  When  the  wheel  A 
had  arrived  in  a  certain  position, 
the  lowest  ball  fell  out  of  its  bucket, 
and  rolled  down  an  inclined  plane, 
placed  for  that  purpose,  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  B,  where  it  was  carried  up 
to  the  top  of  the  wheel  B,  and  then 
it  rolled  down  anojther  inclined  plane 
into  the  top  bucket  of  the  wheel  A  ; 
and  so  on.  This  machine  had  a 
very  specious  appearance,  and  was 
mistaken  for  a  perpetual  motion  by 
thousands  of  well-informed  persons  ; 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  persons 
I  mention  were  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  the  theory  of  mecha¬ 
nics.  A  similar  machine  was  lately 
exhibited  for  a  per^tual  motion, 
and  a  great  deal  ot  money  made 
by  showing  it  to  the  good  people  of 
New  York,  in  North  America.  My 
last  invention  of  this  kind  consisted 

•  I  have  since  found,  that  nearly  the 
same  account  is  given  by  Dr  Jurir*,  in  the 
Appendix  to  Cotes*  Lectures  on  Hydrosta¬ 
tics;  I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  the 
experiments  were  made  l»y  me  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  related. 
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of  an  iron  wheel  and  four  magnets, 
similar  to  the  one  exhibited  some  time 
back  in  Edinburgh,  and  other  pla¬ 
ces.  As  the  wheel  did  not  move 
uniformly,  and  as  the  j)ower  of  the 
magnets  soon  began  to  diminish,  I 
susiKTtcd  it  w’ould  ultimately  fail, 
and  abandoned  it  altogether.  It  is 
necessary  to  inform  you,  that  my 
motlesty,  or,  rather,  my  honesty, 
w'ould  never  permit  me  to  exhibit 
any  of  my  inventions  for  money  ;  as 
I  had  alw'ays  very  strong  grounds  of 
suspicion  that  they  would  not  an¬ 
swer,  and  my  suspicions  were  always 
verified  in  a  short  time.  It  was 
only  after  a  great  number  of  disap¬ 
pointments  tliat  I  l3egan  seriously 
to  think  on  the  subject.  I  at  first 
wonderetl  how  it  happened  that  my 
schemes  should  always  prove  abor¬ 
tive  ;  but  1  soon  discovered  that  1 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  theory 
of  mechanics.  Not  long  after,  I  had 
also  the  mortification  to  wreeive, 
that  1  had  totally  mistaken  tiie 
fic  nature  of  the  machine  which  had 
been  so  long  the  object  of  iny  search  ; 
so  that  it  would  have  been  next  to 
a  miracle  if  1  had  found  it.  I  now' 
began,  in  earnest,  to  acquire  a  know'- 
h*(ige  of  the  principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  1  very  soon  found 
that  I  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end 
of  my  business. 

My  misfortunes  had  created  in  me 
serious  musings:  Yes,  said  1,  in  all 
ages  mankind  have  liad  some  fa¬ 
vourite  object  to  pursue ;  a  some¬ 
thing  bordering  on  the  limits  of  im¬ 
possibility.  Astrology,  oi  the  fore¬ 
telling  of  future  events,  was  once  the 
grand  charm  that  led  men  astray : 
l>t*oplc  are  fond  of  prying  into  fu¬ 
turity  ;  all  men  are  naturally  de¬ 
lighted  with  what  is  wonderful ;  and 
what  pains  do  they  take  to  deceive 
themselves !  Astrology  ruled  with 
dcsi>otic  sway  during  the  reign  of 
ignorance ;  but,  as  knowledge  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  chimera  retreated ;  and 
the  few  votaries  it  has  now  left  are 
ranked,  cither  araongrt  the  most  ig¬ 
norant,  or  the  most  Knavish  of  all 
the  human  race.  Alchymy  was  a- 
nothcr  favourite  pursuit ;  to  be  able 
to  transmute  the  baser  metals  into 
gold  was  certaiidy  an  object  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  and  now  the 
d^is4‘overy  w'ould  Ik*  particularly  de¬ 
sirable.  i  here  is  no  doubt  but  it 


would  be  liberally  patronized  by  the 
^Ministers  of  State,  and  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  British  Senate ;  because, 
if  properly  managed,  it  w'ould  enable 
them  to  pay  off  the  national  debt, 
and  ease  the  good  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  intolerable  burthen  of 
taxation.  In  case  of  such  an  event 
taking  place — what  joy  would  be  dll’- 
fused  throughout  the  w'hole  of  this 
great  Empire!  The  people  would 
be  wealthy,  and  the  ^linisters  again 
able  to  create  places,  and  to  give 
pensions,  ad  injinitum.  But  I  must 
return  to  my  subject.  The  search 
after  the  perpetual  motion  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  of  Astrology 
and  Alchymy ;  it  has  long  amused 
the  ignorant,  and  d€*ceived  the  cre¬ 
dulous  ;  but  men  of  science,  propr- 
ly  qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits, 
look  upon  it  as  a  nonentity,  and 
laugh  at  its  proselytes  as  deluded 
creatures,  w’ho  are  pursuing  a  phan¬ 
tom  of  their  owm  creation. 

I  have  not  much  hoi^  of  being 
able  to  convince  those  TKrsons  who 
are  in  search  of  this  sliadow  of  a 
shade,  that  their  labours  will  be 
fruitless.  I  will  proceed,  however, 
to  describe  the  machine  they  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  construct.  The  i>cr- 
petual  motion  is  a  machine  which 
jwsscsses  within  itself  the  principle 
of  self-motion ;  and,  because  every 
body  in  nature,  when  in  motion, 
would  continue  in  that  state,  it  fol¬ 
low’s,  that  every  motion,  once  be¬ 
gun,  would  be  perpetual,  if  it  were 
not  actt‘d  ujwn  by  some  opposing 
force,  such  as  friction,  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  ^kc.  In  order,  then,  to 
produce  a  perpetual  motion,  we  have 
only  to  remove  all  the  obstacles 
which  oppose  that  motion,  and  it  is 
obvious,  that  if  we  could  do  this,  any 
motion  whatever  would  be  a  periK- 
tual  motion.  But  how,  let  me  ask, 
are  w'e  to  get  rid  of  these  obstacles  ? 
C'an  the  friction  between  two  touch¬ 
ing  bo<lies  be  entirely  annihilated  ? 
or  has  any  substance  yet  been  found 
that  is  void  of  friction  ?  Can  we  to¬ 
tally  remove  all  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  which  is  a  force  continually 
varying?  And  does  not  the  air  at 
all  times  retain  its  impeding  force  ^ 
They  cannot  be  removed,  then,  so 
long  as  the  present  law's  of  nature 
continue  to  exist ;  and  who  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  destroy  them  ?  Besides,  it 
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is  a  well-known  principle  in  mecha¬ 
nics,  “  that  no  ]K)wrr  can  Ik?  gained 
h\  any  combination  of  machinery, 
except  there  be  at  the  same  time  an 
ttjual  gain  in  an  opposite  direction 
and  must  there  not  be  some  absolute 
loss  arising  from  opposing  forces,  as 
friction,  \'c.?  How,  then,  can  a  per¬ 
petual  motion  be  found  by  any  com- 
bination  of  machinery  ?  Another  ne¬ 
cessary  circumstance  is,  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  any  such  machine  be  vnU 
form  ;  for  if  it  accelerates,  it  will  in 
time  become  swift  enough  to  tear  it¬ 
self  to  pieces ;  if  it  retards,  it  will  at 
length  stop.  Now,  among  all  the 
numerous  forces  acting  on  machines, 
—forces,  too,  which  are  continually 
varying,  according  to  known  causes, 
and  to  the  influence  of  which  every 
machine  is  constantly  liable, — who  is 
there  so  hardy,  as  even  to  imagine 
that  a  machine  can  be  constructed, 
the  motion  of  which  shall  be  con¬ 
stant,  and  uniformly  the  same  ? 
I'here  is  one  perpetual  motion,  and 
hut  one, — that  is,  I  know  of  but  one, 
and  that  was  constructed  by  Infinite 
M’isdom.  The  Divine  Creator  of 
the  Universe  has  balanced  this  earth 
with  such  exquisite  art,  that  its  di¬ 
urnal  revolutions  are  performeil  so 
precisely  in  the  same  time,  that  it  has 
not  varied  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
second  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus, 
which  is  now  more  than  tw'o  thou¬ 
sand  years. 

All  that  we  can  hope  is,  that  the 
beams  of  science  will  diffuse  truth 
more  generally  through  the  world  ; 
for,  otherwise,  dreamers  of  every 
kind  will  continue  to  dream  to  the 
end  of  time. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Absalom  Quipp. 
Heverlcij,  July  13,  1822. 

SEMIXIScEXCES  of  auld  LAK08YNE. 

No.  II. 

Sethis  warldis  gloir, 

Maist  inconstant,  maist  slid,  and  transitoir : 
l*n)S|)eritie  in  eird  is  but  a  dreme. 

Gavnn  Douglas. 

Seen  good-natured  readers  as  have 
kindly  accompanied  me  in  the  pre- 
ceding  part  of  my  little  tour,  will 
l^erhaps  have  the  condescension  to 
sw  me  safely  again  on  this  side  of 
the  forth ;  merely  from  the  complai¬ 
sance  which  they  may  think  it  beco¬ 


ming  to  bestow  on  a  garrulous  and 
hannless  old  man.  But  among  these, 

I  trust,  there  are  a  few  to  whom  my 
lucubrations  may  have  some  interest ; 
those  who,  like  myself,  see  their 
evening  sun  descending  apace,  and 
who  look  back  ujion  the  past  with  a 
melancholy  delight.  Indulging  the 
hope  that  I  may  occasionally  touch 
a  chord  in  their  Imsoms,  which  wdll 
\dbrate  in  unison,  1  proceed  to  tell 
of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw,”  during 
my  excursion. 

Whether  it  w’as  owing  to  the  salu¬ 
brity  of  the  fine  air  which  I  breathed 
in  the  mountain  breeae,  so  pure  com¬ 
pared  with  the  dense  and  heavy  at¬ 
mosphere  produced  by  coal  smoke, 
and  other  offensive  exhalations,  con¬ 
stantly  arising  in  our  romantic 
town  or  if  it  was  from  the  greater 
excitement  of  feeling  which  I  now 
experienced,  I  shall  not  determine  ; 
but  I  felt  an  elasticity  and  buoyancy 
of  animal  spirits,  more  than  usual ; 
and  there  were  moments  when  I 
could  believe  myself  still  young,  and 
again  treading  the  fairy  ring  of  my 
early  enjoyments. 

One  fine  sunny  afternoon  I  had 
sauntered  alone  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  not  for  the  purjwse  of  viewing 
agricultural  improvements,  but  to 
visit  a  spot,  where  nature  still  smiled, 
in  all  that  rude  magnificence  and  un¬ 
sophisticated  loveliness,  once  so  dear 
to  my  heart.  Why  should  1  not 
avow  the  truth  at  once  ?  It  was  the 
scene  where  I  had  first  venturtd  to 
whisper  the  tale  of  love  in  the  ear  of 
my  dear  departed  Ellen!  I  sought 
the  gray  roex  where  we  then  sat,  and 
seat^  myself  upon  the  spot  she  had 
once  pressed  ;  it  seemed  still  fringed 
with  the  same  furze;  the  wild  thyme 
and  hare-bells,  beneath  my  feet,  ap¬ 
peared  still  to  have  retained  their 
bloom ;  and  the  streamlet,  which 
murmured  over  the  rocks  below, 
seemed  like  the  voice  of  a  friend. 
The  beams  of  the  declining  sun 
dimpled  in  the  rill,  as  they  shone 
through  the  branching  hazel  and 
slender  birch,  whose  leaves  flickered 
in  the  breeze :  from  a  thicket  of 
broom  on  my  left,  I  heard  the  twitter 
of  the  linnet ;  and  close  on  my  right 
rose  a  heathy  bank,  breathing  fra¬ 
grance  from  its  spiky  flowers,  more 
delicious  to  my  senses  than  all  the  es¬ 
sences  and  perfumes  that  ever  scented 
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the  atmosphere  of  a  rrincc*s-Strcct 
exquisite  in  his  summer  evening’s 
promenade ;  while  the  hum  of  the 
mountain  bee,  probing  its  purple 
bells,  lulled  me  into  a  state  of  repose, 
in  which  all  the  world  was  forgotten, 
and  the  Arcadian  scenes  of  youth, 
love,  and  innocence,  bloomed  around 
me.  W' hile  lost  in  this  pleasing  hal¬ 
lucination,  a  soft  female  voice,  at  a 
little  distance,  warbled  in  tones  of 
ravishing  simplicity,  the  beautiful  air 
of  ‘‘O’er  fhe  muir  arnantr  the  heather:** 
every  note  thrilled  to  my  heart,  and 
conliniuHl  the  delirium  which  had 
overjH)wered  me.  Of  those  alive  to 
the  charms  of  Scottish  music,  per¬ 
haps  few  are  insensible  to  the  simple 
pathos  of  this  expressive  air ;  but  to 
me  it  had  an  intinitude  of  nameless 
charms,  arising  from  association,  it 
w’as  the  favourite  of  my  EUen,  and, 
of  course,  also  mine ;  1  had  wooed 
and  won  her  heart,  amidst  scenes,  to 
which  the  words  of  the  song  were 
l)eculiarlv  adapted :  when  fate  had 
immersed  us  both  in  “  city  smoke, 
amidst  the  hum  of  men,*’  she  would 
then  chaunt  it,  as  a  lullaby  to  our 
infant  Anna,  smiling  on  her  bosom. 
At  present,  1  listened,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  believed  that  I  heard  her 
“  wood-notes  wild,”  in  melting  ten¬ 
derness,  exclaiming, 

“  ()  the  days  that  I  have  seen, 

Aniang  the  bonnie  blooming  heather !” 

Alas  !  the  minstrel  (a  ^mlgar-look- 
ing  girl)  api>eared  ;  the  fairy  visions 
of  Fancy  were  instantly  dispelled  ; 
and  officious  Memory  told  me,  that 
Ellen's  once  lovely  form  sleeps  in 
the  tirey friars’  Church-yard ;  her 
liallowed  dust  blended  with  that  of 
the  faithful  martyrs,  who  sealetl  their 
testimony  with  their  blood  :  that  our 
little  Anna  slumbers  by  her  side ; 
the  rank  grass  and  filthy  weeds  fat¬ 
tening  on  their  graves,  from  which 
1  have  bc*en  rudely  repulsed,  by  the 
satellites  of  power,  as  I  sougnt  to 
shell  the  tear  of  fond  affection  above 
llieir  grassy  bed.  Ye  rulers,  who 
issued  this  unfeeling  mandate,  did 
you  ever  love? — were  you  ever  hus¬ 
bands  or  fathers  ? 

“  O  but  man,  proud  man  ! 
l^reiiB  d  in  a  littie  bri^  authority, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high 

heaven. 

As  make  even  angels  weep  !** 


Auld  Lane^syne.  HAug. 

Those  who,  like  me,  have  fondly 
loved,  and  lived  to  see  the  tender 
tie  rent  asunder — to  lament  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  that  fabric,  on  which 
their  hoj^e  of  earthly  happiness  was 
perched — will  excuse,  perhaps  i)ar- 
ticipate,  in  the  “  joy  of  grief”  which 
1  have  thus  indulged,  and  wdll  echo 
my  exclamation,  when  awaking  from 
my  reverie,  that  human  life  is  but  a 
dream. 

Although  the  illusion  was  dispel¬ 
led,  and  the  vision  fled,  which  had 
cheated  and  delighted  my  fancy,  yet 
the  impression  which  remained,  and 
the  emotion  wliich  I  felt,  were  too 
sacred  for  mixing  wdth  any  base  al¬ 
loy  ;  1,  therefore,  after  leaving  a 
scene  which  had  for  the  present  lost 
its  charms,  prolonged  my  w^alk,  and 
arrived  at  home,  so  late,  that  the  fa¬ 
mily  were  beginning  to  be  alarmed 
for  my  safety. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  re¬ 
collecting  that  one  of  the  bonneted 
acquaintances  whom  1  had  met  in  the 
church-yard  had  informed  me  that 
he  resided  at  a  small  distance  beyond 
the  farm,  I  resolved  upon  visiting 
him.  Saunders  Mitchell  had  been 
a  school-fellow  of  mine,  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Watson,  was  a  servant 
at  my  grandfather's  when  I  resided 
there.  She  w’as  at  that  time  reckoned 
the  bonniest  lassie  in  the  parish,  and 
perhaps  my  attentions  to  her  indi¬ 
cated  that  i  thought  her  so.  1  wish¬ 
ed  to  have  some  conversation  with 
Saunders,  and  had  also  some  curio¬ 
sity  to  see  how  liis  Mary  looked  at 
threescore  and  five,  for  it  was  com¬ 
monly  said  in  her  youth,  that  she  was 
too  bonnie  to  w  ear  well.  Saunders 
had  been  bred  a  plough  and  cart- 
w’right,  had  been  long  employed  by  his 
laird,  and  stood  so  high  ih  his  good 
graces,  that  he  had  got  a  house,  gar¬ 
den,  and  small  glel^  of  land,  rent 
free,  with  which,  and  his  little  sav¬ 
ings  in  his  better  days,  he  lived  very 
comfortably.  I  had  known  Saunders 
to  be  a  lail  of  rather  superior  intellect, 
and  fond  of  reading,  before  I  left 
that  part  of  the  country.  Upon  ma¬ 
king  some  inquiries  concerning  him, 
my  cousin  said,  that  many  gave  Saun¬ 
ders  Mitchell  credit  lor  abihties, 
which,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  able  to  discover ;  and  the 
common  'sense  that  he  had  was  so 
blended  with  strange  prejudices  and 
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old-style  notions,  that  little  of  it 
could’ be  made  useful  in  the  affairs 
ot*  life,  being  quite  inapplicable  to 
the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  pre- 
«;em  day.  This  character  of  my 
,nia;u!(iiu  friend  only  served  to  whet 
inv  curiosity.  1  resolved  to  see  him 
and  judge  for  myself,  and,  should  I 
find  encouragement,  spend  the  day 
in  his  company.  On  my  arrival,  1 
found  the  old  man  digging  potatoes, 
on  tlie  edge  of  a  common  adjoining 
to  his  little  farm,  assisted  by  a  line 
rrisv-cheeked  girl,  about  seven  years 
of  age.  “  Come  awa.  Sir,”  said  he, 
as  i  approached ;  **  this  is  kind,  to 
visit  an  auld  acquaintance ;  but  I  had 
Mime  thought  that  ye  w^ad  maybe 
gi’e  me  a  ca*,  for  auld  tangsi/n€.  Will 
you  stap  in,  an’  rest  you **  By, 
and  by,  Saunders  ;  1  am  an  idler,  and 
in  no  hurry,  let  me  not  interrupt  your 
labour.”  ‘‘My  labour.  Sir,  is  of 
little  value ;  I’m  just  talcin’  up  a  few 
pvitatoes  for  our  dinner.  You’re  look¬ 
ing  at  them,  an’  I  dare  say,  thinking 
them  nae  great  crop ;  but  ye  dinna 
ken  that  there  was  never  ony  thing 
but  whins  an’  heather  here  be¬ 
fore  ;  an’  I'll  ha’e  a  pickle  fine  corn 
after  them,  niest  year,  if  I’m  spared 
to  see  it.”  “  I  observe  you  have 
not  adopted  the  plan  of  planting, 
which  I  had  wont  to  see  on  ground 
of  this  kind,  by  laying  a  few  rows  of 
cd  potatoes  on  the  heath,  then  dig¬ 
ging  round  them,  and  throwing  the 
t anil  over  them.”  “  Na,  na.  Sir; 
that  was  what  our  fathers  call^  hzy 
heds,  an’  they  were  w^eel  nam'd.  I 
turn  o’er  as  mickle  CTound  in  the 
summer  season  as  Til  need  neist 
year,  an'  by  that  means  my  little 
lann  is  aye  augmenting;  the  laird 
allows  me  to  improve  what  I  like ; 
be  kindly  gave  me  three  acres  of 
good  land,  an*  1  have  now  inair  than 
four.  I’m  doing  good  to  myseT  ;  an' 
whatever  some  of  your  newfangled 
economist!  may  say,  I  think  the  man 
who  raises  corn,  instead  of  whins  an' 
neathcr,  is  also  doing  good  to  his 
country  ;  even  a  fir-tree,  or  a  broom 
buss,  is  better  than  a  bare  an*  bar- 
»‘cn  moor.” 

Jibserving  that  his  basket  was  now 
^11)  as  he  stood  leaning  over  his 
^Pade,  I  said,  “  Now,  Saunders,  I  will 
accompany  you  in ;  but  who  is  this 
^  girl  ? — your  CTandchild,  1  would 
‘Oppose ;  for  she  hai  the  eyes  of  your 


Mary.”  “  Yes,  Sir,  she  is  my  grand¬ 
child,  an’  an  orphan  ;  but  ‘  God  tem¬ 
pers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.*  ** 
He  gave  the  spade  to  the  girl,  and 
raising  the  basket  on  his  arm,  with 
an  erect  and  firm  step  led  the  way 
to  his  cottage.  AT  hen  I  approached 
it,  1  was  agreeably  surprised  to  sec 
the  w'oodbine  and  the  Ayrshire  rose 
forming  a  verdant  arch  over  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  hanging  in  leafy  festoons 
around  the  window ;  a  thing  by  no 
means  common  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  \Te  were  met  by  the  ve¬ 
nerable  Mary,  before  we  reached  the 
threshold.  “  How  are  you,  Mr 

- ?**  said  she,  with  a  gentle  smile ; 

“  weel.  I’ve  been  wondering  if  ye 
could  leave  the  country  without 
speering  for  ^our  auld  sweetheart ; 
come  awa  in.*^  She  led  the  way  to  the 
ben  house,  neatly  paved  with  stone, 
smooth  and  clean  ;  the  furniture  fit¬ 
ted  and  boxed  around,  something 
like  a  ship’s  cabin ;  plain  wooden- 
bottom  ed  chairs,  arranged  around 
the  room ;  a  wainscot  table  stood  in 
the  centre,  and  a  snow-white  lawn 
curtain  shaded  the  little  sash-win¬ 
dow.  “  We  are  auld-style  folks, 

Mr - ,  an*  ye’ll  maybe  no  like  our 

timber-bottomed  chairs,”  said  she. 
“  I  like  every  thing  1  see,”  said  I ; 
“  it  reminds  me  of  lan/rxifne,’*  “  But 
some  are  sair  changed  since  ye  saw 
them  last,”  said  Mary,  glancing  first 
at  a  mirror,  then  at  me,  and  lastly  at 
her  husband.  He  perceived  the  ap¬ 
peal,  and  said,  “  I  think  you  ay  the 
same  as  ever,  Mary,  an*  wadna  niffer 
for  the  best  and  bonniest  lassie  in  a* 
the  parish.”  “  Thank  ye  kindly, 
John  Anderson,  my  jo !”  I  now  saw, 
with  sincere  pleasure,  the  looks  of 
mutual  affection  which  this  happy 
couple  exchanged  with  each  other ; 
and  addressing  myself  to  ^lary,  said, 
“  I  expected  to  see  much  greater 
change  in  your  face  ;  your  cheek  has 
indeed  lost  its  early  bloom,  but  it 
still  wears  the  fresnness  of  health, 
and  I  observe  that  the  glance  of  love 
can  still  light  up  your  eye,  as  it 
blinks  blithely  on  your  goodman.” 
‘‘  An*  I  find  tnat  you  can  still  flat¬ 
ter,**  replied  she.  “  But  my  lines 
ha’c  fallen  in  pleasant  places;  nae 
life  is  without  trials ;  but  mine  have 
been  light,  altho*  I  maybe  thought 
them  sair  enough  ;  but  we  have  nac 
right  to  complain  of  the  dispensations 
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of  Providence.  My  gudeman  has 
been  sac  kind  for  twa  score  years, 
now,  an’  aye  kinder  ilka  day,  that  as 
lang  as  1  can  look  liiin  in  the  lace, 
it  canna  be  ither  than  wi’  a  blithe 
blink,  altho’  it  is  far  frae  the  glance 
of  langsyne.” 

llread  and  cheese  were  now  placed 
on  the  table.  “  You  must  excuse 
me ;  for  having  newly  brcakfastul, 
itis  im]K)ssiblefor  me  to  eat,”  said  1. 

“  An’  will  ye  no  eat  w  i’  me  ?”  ‘‘  In- 
deetl  I  cannot  at  present.”  “  A\'ecl, 
I’ve  seen  anither  day  !  I’ve  seen  the 
time,  when  you  thought  nae  cakes 
good  but  of  my  baking  ;  and  fond  as 
you  were  of  milk-parridge,  wad  have 
rather  ta’en  bread  an’  milk  for  break¬ 
fast,  than  them  of  ony  ither  body’s 
inakin*  than  mine.  You  said  that 
iny  curds  and  w’hey  were  better  than 
Meg  Smith’s  curds,  wi’  the  best  cream 
in  tlie  dairy  :  but  you  maun  be  sair 
changed  now*,  whan  you’ll  no  brak’ 
my  V)annock  !”  ‘‘  Yt*s,  Mary,  I  re¬ 

member  all  that,  and  how  nice  every 
thing  was  that  came  from  your  hands ; 
although,  ^rhaps,  your  sparkling 
eyes,  and  the  smile  that  dimpled  in 
your  glowing  cheek,  increased  their 
flavour.  However,  that  I  may  ascer¬ 
tain  whetlier  you  have  still  preserved 
your  culinary  skill,  if  it  wull  be  no 
inconvenience  to  you,  I  will  do  my¬ 
self*  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  you 
to-day,  provided  you  agree  to  give  me 
nothing  but  milk-porridge,  cakes, 

curds,  and  cream.”  “  Ah  !  Mr - , 

you  cou’dna  tak’  parridge  now :  I’se 
gi’e  you  a  brandcretl  errock,  an’  we’ll 
get  the  cunls  by  way  of  a  desert.” 

“  No,  no ;  if  you  w’ill  not  agree  to 
iny  terms,  I’m  off‘!”  “  \Yeel,  weel, 
then,  we  maunna  lose  the  pleasure 
of  your  company ;  it  shaU  be  just 
your  ain  wav.”  1  might  be  mista¬ 
ken,  but  1  thought  that  the  eyes  of 
tliis  worthy  couple  beamed  brighter 
at  my  proposal  of  stopping  to  din¬ 
ner. 

We  now  1)egan  to  talk  of  our 
sclioolboy  pranks,  and,  by  a  natural 
progression,  slid  into  conversing  a- 
bout  our  after  pursuits  and  amuse¬ 
ments,  Ma^  interlarding  her  sly 
jokes  occasionally.  Having  gone 
over  much  of  what  had  once  been, 
we  talked  of  what  now  is ;  and  al¬ 
though  I  found  that  Saunders  had 
some  pocuhariiies  of  opinion,  I  was 
amused  with  many  of  his  observa- 
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tions.  “  1  am  sorry,”  said  I,  “  to 
see  my  cousin’s  cottar  town  annihi¬ 
lated.  Is  that  system  of  depopula¬ 
tion  general  here?”  “  It  was  so; 
but  there’s  now'  little  mair  to  do; 
they’ve  sw'ceped  awa’  maist  a’  that 
can  be  removed  ;  but  I’m  of  opinion, 
the  rage  for  large  farms  is  rather 
past,  and  that,  by  and  by,  the  fanner 
will  get  tired  of  ‘  adding  house  to 
house,  and  field  to  field,  till  there  be 
nae  place  for  the  poor,  that  he  may 
be  placed  alone  in  the  earth.’  Al¬ 
though  jKKJts  arc  not  the  best  autho¬ 
rities  on  subjects  of  political  econo¬ 
my,  yet,  bating  a  few  fanciful  exag¬ 
gerations,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
join  wi’  my  favourite  Goldsmith,  in 
his  lament  over  the  ruined  Auburn, 
and  also  to  agree  wdth  his  assertion, 
that 

‘  A  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride, 
When  once  destroy’d,  can  never  be  sup¬ 
plied.* 

“  1  am  aware  that  the  prevalent 
opinion  of  the  day  is  in  opposition 
to  this,  and  that  die  great  outcry  is 
about  a  surplus  population.  A  cele¬ 
brated  w'riter  introduced  this  doc¬ 
trine  in  a  work  w'hich  has  been  ge. 
nerally  read ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
with  much  good  sense  he  nas  blend¬ 
ed  some  strange  notions,  which  he 
lays  dowm,  without  any  qualifying 
clause,  as  the  principles  of  abstract 
truth,  that  admit  of  universal  ap¬ 
plication,  although  they  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  received  witn  many 
exceptions.  For  instance,  in  this 
braid,  unqualified  way,  he  asserts, 
that  ilka  man  has  a  rignt  to  do  what 
he  likes  wd’  his  ain,  an*,  of  courst', 
that  nae  man  has  a  right  to  find  fault 
wi’  a  genderaan,  although  he  should 
turn  a’  his  land  into  ae  farm  ;  aye, 
an*  mair  o<ld  conclusions  than  that. 
Now,  Sir,  let  us  just,  by  w'ay  of  try¬ 
ing  the  soundness  of  nis  doctrine, 
suppose  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  is  rich,  should  tak*  it  in  his 
head  to  turn  a*  his  lands  into  a  fo¬ 
rest,  or  a  hunting  park  ;  an*  the  Duke 
of  Bridgew’ater  mak*  a*  his  estate  a 
fishing-pond,  keeping  just  as  much 
under  corn  as  wad  sair  their  ain 
establishments ;  and  that  ilka  laird  in 
the  kingdom  wha  w  as  able  should  co¬ 
py  their  example,  what  wad  be  the 
consequences  ?  The  nation  wad  pe* 
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rish  by  famine,  an’  the  world  become 
a  wililtrness.  It  may  be  said,  that 
tliis  is  siip]>osing  wliat  can  never  hap- 
|H'n  till  men  become  mad ;  but  we 
ilka  (lay  see  men  wha  have  ‘  me- 
tlicxl  in  their  madness and  I  think 
it  quite  fair  to  suppose  an  extreme 
case,  for  trying  a  doctrine  laid  down 
without  any  limitation.  Look  at 
what  they’ve  been  doing  in  the  High¬ 
lands,— burning  biggings  by  scores, 

I  may  say  by  humlers.  The  feu¬ 
dal  system,  wi’  a’  its  ills,  was  a 
land  of  (ioshen  compared  wi*  this. 
M’e’vc  seen  the  farmers  ding  down 
ilicir  cottar-houses  ;  an*  if  they  were 
to  burn  the  half  of  a*  the  corn  they 
raise,  it  wad  only  be  ‘  doing  what 
tliey  like  wi*  their  ain,*  and  applying 
the  principle  which  Tve  been  dispu¬ 
ting.  Hut  baith  lairds  and  farmers 
will  yet  see  their  folly ;  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  no  yet  felt,  but  they *11 
kythe  by  an’  by.  In  a  generation  or 
twa,  if  the  same  system  be  carried 
on,  the  race  of  brave  mountaineers 
will  be  extinct,  an*  the  hardy  low’- 
land  jicasantry  degenerated  into  the 
poor  an’  sickly  descendants  of  seden¬ 
tary  artisans.  We  see,  by  the  statis¬ 
tical  tables,  that  the  population  is  in¬ 
creasing  ;  but  look  where  the  increase 
is  taking  place.  You’ll  hardly  find 
it  in  any  country  parish,  unless  it 
contains  a  spinning- mill,  or  some 
other  public  work ;  or  a  manufac¬ 
turing  village,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  feu-charters.  The  increase  is  a- 
l>out  large  boroughs,  where,  1  believe, 
are  to  be  seen  the  extremes  of  vir¬ 
tue  ami  vice,  happiness  and  misery ; 
while  in  the  country  we  are  daily 
losing  that  happy  mediocrity  which 
was  anes  our  pride  an*  ornament.  In 
our  ain  parish,  I  believe,  the  ^wpula- 
tion  is  less  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago,  although  we  have  the  addition 
ot  about  threescore  young  an*  auld 
at  the  spinning-mill,  where  there  had 
wont  to  be  neither  house  nor  hold, 
jlut  this  maun  ha’e  an  end  ;  for,  as 
Hamlet  says,  it  canna  come  to  good.** 

‘‘  You  mention  .spinning-mills — 
what  is  your  opinion  of  them?**  said  I. 
He  replied,  Y our  question  is  sae  ge- 
neral,  and  undefined,  that  I  hardly 
ken  what  you  mean,  an*  am  there¬ 
fore  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  you.  Do 
you  mean  for  increasing  the  national 
"^a  In,  and  making  private  fortunes, 
■'f  tlicir  effects  on  the  manners  and 
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morals  of  the  people  ?**  “  1  shall  be 
glad  to  have  your  opinion  upon  all 
these  points.'*  Tm  maybe  no  wed 
qualified  for  a*  that,  an*,  by  an*  at- 
tonr,  Tman  auld-style  man  ;  but  Tve 
observed  things,  an*  thought  about 
what  I’ve  seen,  an*  ha’en  some  op¬ 
portunities  of  conversing  wi*  them 
wha  ken  mair  about  them.  I  think 
there  needs  be  nae  hesitation  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  spinning-mills  a  great  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  national  wealth  and  pro¬ 
sperity,  by  enabling  us  to  improve 
and  enlarge  our  manufactures,  and 
extend  our  commerce ;  they  are  also 
the  means  of  employing  private  capi¬ 
tal  to  advantage.’*  **  I  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  your  last  assertion ; 
for  1  have  heard  of  many  flax-spin- 
ners  becoming  bankrupts.**  “  So 
have  you  in  ithcr  trades,  less  exposed 
to  the  fluctuations  of  the  times.  Ye 
ken.  Sir,  that  in  a*  trades  some  are 
imprudent,  an*  ithers  unfortunate — 
baith  gang  to  the  wa*.  Hut  perhaps 
there  is  nae  trade  in  Hritain,  wi* 
as  mickle  capital  embarked  in  it, 
that’s  had  as  mony  difficulties  to 
.struggle  wi*,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  as  mill-spinning. 
It  was  new,  and  very  imperfectly  un¬ 
derstood,  even  by  the  maist  experi¬ 
enced.  Some  embarked  in  it,  rely¬ 
ing  on  their  knowledge,  but  wd*  nae 
capital ;  ithers  wi’  capital,  but  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  trade,  baith  in  theory  and 
practice ;  and,  lastly,  adventurers, 
wha  ha<i  neither  money  nor  ex|)eri- 
ence:  amang  a*  thae  classes,  there 
were  many  who  cou’dna  stand,  al¬ 
though  the  trade  had  been  steady. 
But  tney  had  still  greater  difficulties 
to  grapple  wi*.  The  war  involved 
this  country  wi*  Russia,  and  the  raw 
material  became  scarce  and  high- 
priced.  At  one  period  the  prospect 
was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  Many,  be¬ 
cause  flax  w'as  dear,  believed  it  would 
never  again  be  cheap ;  thus  the  trade 
became  a  mere  matter  of  speculation, 
a  game  of  chance,  in  which  many 
ventured — some  frae  choice,  ithers 
frae  necessity,  when  the  odds  were 
sair  against  them.  The  fall  in  value 
of  the  raw  material  came ;  many  had 
large  stocks  on  hand,  and  were  ruined. 

“  Wi*  regard  to  the  effects  of  spin¬ 
ning-mills  upon  society,  1  think  them, 
like  ithcr  great  warks,  unfavourable 
to  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  and,  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  tnemselves,  tend- 
Ee 
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in;;  to  r.tanl,  or  cvvn  to  choke,  the 
expansion  ot*  intellect  in  thost'  eiii- 
ploye<l  about  them,  excepting  always 
a  few  of  the  managers  an*  artiticers, 
wha  niTessarily  have  some  jawtion  of 
fcientitic  knowledge  an*  inechaniciil 
skill,  which  daily  experience  maun 
extend.  Uut  when  we  think  of  the 
great  bulk  of  those  employed,  an’ 
consider  that  maist  part  have  been  put 
in,  at  about  ten  years  of  age,  to  stand 
in  a  particular  sjwt  for  twelve,  ikt- 
haps  fourteen  hours  a-day,  watching 
the  revolutions  of  the  machinery  be¬ 
fore  them,  w’hirling  wi’  a  velocity  suf- 
ticient  to  make  their  little  brains  diz¬ 
zy,  an’  a  loud,  hut  monotonous  and 
ceastdess  din,  roaring  around  them, 
enough  to  ding  them  deaf  or  doited  ; 
1  can  scarcely  imagine  an  occupation 
inair  adapud  for  crushing  intellect 
in  the  bud.  Should  they  continue 
in  that  stupifying  track  till  sixteen, 
or,  as  is  often  the  case,  till  twenty 
years  of  age,  what  maun  tlie  poor 
creatures  he  ?  The  years  wdien  the 
young  mind  should  be  expanding, 
like  the  buds  in  spring,  sptmt  with¬ 
out  tlic  communication  of  ideas  frae 
others,  an’,  instead  of  being  able  to 
form  any  for  themsedves,  placed  in  a 
situation  where  auldcr  heads  wad  be 
incapable  of  thinking,  prevented  from 
mixing  in  society  better-informed, 
they  maun,  of  necessity,  remain  ig¬ 
norant.  ^\'hat  can  they  ken,  or  do, 
that  can  make  them  useful,  either  to 
themselves  or  ony  ither  boily  in  the 
world,  out  of  the  track  in  which 
they  have  so  lang  travelled,  like  blind 
horstw  ?  They  are  incapable  of  ma¬ 
king,  or  even  of  mending  their  ain 
claea ;  then  what  sort  of  wives  an’ 
niithers  wad  they  mak’,  think  ye.>” 
Here  Mary  inter|)osing,  said,  Wives 
an’  mitliers !  makin’  and  menilin’ ! 
IKX>r  things  !  I’ve  seen  luony  ane  of 
them  wha  cou’dna  wash  a  wrise-like 
dud  to  themselves.  Poor  creatures  ! 
how  cou’d  they,  when  they  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  learning  .>’* 

This,”  said  I,  **  is  a  melancholy 
account  of  their  mental  improvement. 
If  they  are  ignorant  of  good,  may  I 
hope  they  are  equally  unacquainted 
with  evil  r”  ‘'Ah,  Sir !  did  you  ever 
sec  a  rig  of  land  sae  poor,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  neither  corn  nor  weeds?  Na, 
na !  if  Uicre’s  nac  gude  seed  sawn, 
there  will  soon  spring  up  a  crop  of 
w’ceds,  rank  an  unprofitable,  an* 


some  of  them  poisonous.”  Hut  is 
no  care  taken  of  them  ?  have  they  iio 
instruction  ?”  “  Very  little,  1  doubt, 
in  general.  About  sma’  mills,  wlurc 
the  bairns  have  their  parents  to  ganji 
haine  to  at  e’en,  there’s  nae  gnat 
danger,  provided  the  family  be  well 
ordered  at  hame.  If  they  reside'  in 
a  village,  the  cummers,  as  tliey  grew 
up,  conceive  themselves  members  of 
society,  and  consider  that  they  have 
a  character  to  su])j)ort ;  but  it  is  stl- 
dom  that  this  is  the  case  wi’  a’  that 
are  employed  ;  about  a  large  work  it 
can  never  be.  Gootl  spinners  arc  al¬ 
ways  scarce,  an’  the  masters  maun 
procure  them  where  they  can,  with¬ 
out  any  SvTupulous  inquiry  about  cha¬ 
racter  ;  they  are  accordingly  collect¬ 
ed  frae  a’  the  four  w  inds  of  heaven ; 
generally  so  ignorant,  that  they  have 
nae  principles,  either  good  or  had ; 
they  are  the  mere  creatures  of  habit, 
an’  that  often  fonned  in  a  had  school. 
Now,  say  that  only,  two  or  three  of 
that  sort  get  in  to  a  work,  w’c  a’  ken, 
that  a  single  scabbed  sheep  may 
spill  the  hale  flock.  Besides,  they 
are  in  general  a  w'andering  race, 
tempted  to  change,  either  by  the 
prospect  of  some  advantage,  or  from 
a  restless  disposition.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  tliat  they  must  l)c  poor  an’  im¬ 
provident.  Instead  of  a  quiet  an’  de¬ 
cent  hame,  they  are  huddled  together 
in  lodgings,  where  the  simple  an’ 
guileless  innocent  comes  into  close 
an’  continued  contact  with  the  votary 
of  licentiousness,  hackneyed  in  tlic 
jiaths  of  vice.  I  need  not  sjxak  of 
the  consequences ;  ‘  evil  communi¬ 
cations  corrupt  good  manners.’  Few 
attend  the  kirk  ;  some  want  clothes, 
and  others  inclination — many  want 
baith ;  an’  1  maun  say,  tliat  though 
1  excuse  the  masters  in  many  tilings, 
they  are  at  nae  pains  to  promote  their 
attendance.  'I'he  consequence  is,  that 
in  the  country  the  day  is  spent  in 
idleness,  if  not  worse  ;  in  a  U)wn,  it 
jiasscs  in  drunkenness  an’  debauch¬ 
ery.  1  have  conversed  wri’  many 
overseers  an’  mechanics,  wlio  have 
been  at  different  mills,  and  tlicy  can¬ 
didly  owned,  that  they  never  kent 
a  wark  of  thirty  or  forty  hands,  but 
a  black  sliet'p  wou’d  ha’e  been  fouwl 
amang  them.  Of  those  at  the  mill 
beside  ourselves,  mair  than  tlie  hall 
never  enter  the  kirk  door ;  an*  nac 
mair  than  a  fourth  {lart  attend  wi 
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anv  rejiularity.  Masters  caiina,  per¬ 
haps,  sltogetlier  prevent  tliis ;  but 
thev  might  ilo  inair  than  is  done  baith 
l»v  *|)ri‘ce]>t  an'  example:  wad  they 
trv  to  gi’e  the  hairns  some  education 
when  young,  they  wad  be  mair  easily 
inanagtHl,  an’  better  servants  as  they 
jTTCu  up ;  but  a  sina*  wark  canna 
Inar  the  exix^nse  of  a  schoolmaster, 
nn'  some  of  the  great  anes  think  nae- 
thing  alnnit  it. 

“()h,  tSir,  it’s  a  lamentable  change 
frac  the  days  of  langsyne ;  whan  you 
an’  1  were  youngsters,  a  man  wha 
nad  ha’e  dcnietl  the  Hible  was  looked 
upon  wi’  horror :  he  wad  ha'e  been 
a  wonder  through  the  hale  ]iarish,  an’ 
wad  have  been  fleyed  to  let  his  prill- 
rink's  kythe.  No>v,  we  ha'e  Deists, 
wlia  will  oi>enly  argue  against  Gotl's 
Providence,  saying  bauldly,  that 
the  Ilible  is  a  bundle  of  fables  !  this 
tin  y  do  in  the  jirescnce  of  the  young, 
who  are  o’er  ready  to  suck  in  the 
j)oison.  \Vc  have  a  free  press,  an’, 
like  a’ ither  blessings,  it’s  sair  abus'd; 
it  is  a  fruitful  field,  an’  produces  a 
plentiful  crop,  baith  of  healthful 
herlis,  bonnie  flow'crs,  an’  noxious 
weeds;  to  it  we  are  indebteil  for 
baith  our  civil  an’  religious  lilierties  ; 
by  it  we  are  enabled  to  civilize  the 
most  barbarous  nations,  an’  send  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  an’  the  isles  of  the 
sea  ;  but  frae  it  we  ha’e  also  the  re¬ 
plied  an’  subtle  poison  of  false  philo¬ 
sophy,  for  the  learncHl,  an'  the  rude 
attacks  of  profane  wit,  an'  blasphe¬ 
mous  ridicule,  reduced  to  the  level 
of  the  ineaiu'st  capacity.  AVlien  we 
^the  princiides  of  inlitlelity  avowed 
in  the  most  undisguisetl  an'  daring 
language,  coming  into  the  hands  of 
the  common  people,  in  weekly  news- 
paj)ers,  an’  cheap  pamphlets,  nae 
wonder  that  their  minds  are  cor¬ 
rupted. 

Hut  I  canna  help  thinking,  that 
many  who  believe  themselves  sincere 
<  hristians  have  nae  little  wyte  of 
tliis.  We  have  now  sae  many  new 
^‘cts  an*  parties,  ilka  anc  rinning 
down  anither,  an’  insinuating,  some¬ 
times  saying  braid  out,  that  a'  body’s 
"rang  except  themselves.  Wi'  mair 
2cal  than  discretion,  they  wrangle 
about  words,  an'  detached  texts  of 
^enpture,  till  they  heat  their  heads 
III?'*’, '^tan  they  mend  their  hearts; 
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gers  the  young  mind,  which  begin* 
to  entertain  exalted  ideas  of  the 
greatness  an*  goodness  of  the  Deity  ; 
while  it  furnishes  w'eapons  for  the 
adversaries  of  revelation,  an’  gives 
occasion  to  the  enemies  of  God  to 
blaspheme.  My  observations  may 
seem,  ])erl laps,  rather  like  the  peevish 
ca])tiousness  of  age,  than  the  dictates 
of  sound  sense ;  they  may  be  arc  sae, 
for  I’m  an  auld  man,  an’  canna 
adopt  the  new  fashions,  neither  in 
dress  nor  in  philosophy ;  baith  are 
sae  different  frae  the  days  of  lung- 
syne.**  After  a  ]>uuse,  he  seemed 
about  to  say  something  further,  when 
Mary,  clapjiing  his  shoulder,  said, 
“  C'oinc,  gudeman,  ve’ve  quarrelleil 
ancugh  wi’  the  warl(\  for  ae  day  ;  it 
will  no  be  your  words  nor  mine  that 
will  mend  it ;  let  us  set  the  example, 
by  sweeping  clean  before  our  ain 
doors,  that’s  the  w’ay  to  shame  out 
nei’hours,  an’  mak’  a  clean  caust'y.” 

The  cloth  was  now  laid,  white  as 
the  snow  w’hich  sliines  on  the  toj) 
of  Mount  Battock,  and  the  jmrely 
xilished  horn  ajHions  >vere  what  1 
lad  not  for  many  years  seen.  Her 
milk  jiorridgc  was  placed  on  the 
table,  in  a  basin  for  each  ]»erson. 
‘^\h!  this  is  a  departure  from  auld  use 
and  wont,”  said  I,  when  as  many 
as  could  reach  it  ate  from  the  same 
dish.”  “  That  w  a-s  an  indelicate  auld 
fashion,. which  is  lietter  abolished,” 
said  Mary.  “  But  Tin  fear’d  you’ll 
mak'  a  poor  dinner,  Mr — i— .”  “  In¬ 
deed  I  am  feasting,”  said  1.  ’I'ho 
cunls  and  cream  were  delicious,  and 
I  w'as  enabled  to  compliment  Mary 
without  doing  violence  to  truth.  I 
should  have  observed,  that  SSaumlers 
implored  a  blessing  upon  our  foo<l, 
in  a  style  and  reverence  of  manner 
very  different  from  that  of  my  cousin, 
formerly  mentioned.  “  W’eel,  Sir,” 
said  Mary,  **  there’s  no  an  auld  ac¬ 
quaintance,  wha  coil’d  have  sitteii 
down  at  our  table,  wha  cou’d  have 
made  us  baith  so  happy  as  we  are  to 
see  you  here ;  your  presence  minds 
me  of  iangsyne.** 

She  had  made  some  alterations  in 
her  dress,  and  being  seated  opposite 
to  me,  pointed  to  a  small  broach  in 
her  breast,  saying,  “  D’ye  ken  that. 
Sir.?”  I  cannot  sav  that  I  do,” 
replied  I.  **  An'  yet  it  s  your  ain  pre¬ 
sent  to  me,  when  I  was  to  be  bntle’s 
maiden,  an'  you  uUekay,  at  Meg 
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licminisccnccs  of 

Tamson’s  marriage  ;  these  were  our 

daft  days,  Mr - ;  you  hardly  look- 

e<l  at  a  lass  but  mysel’,  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  ;  an*  1  canna  say  that  I  car’d 
incikle  for  any  ither  but  you,  for  as 
inony  strappin’  callans  as  w'ere  there. 
But  ilka  ane  lias  their  ain  body  or¬ 
dain’d  for  them ;  an’  I’m  sure  my  lot 
has  been  a  happy  ane  ;  though  1 
was  a  young,  thoughtless  lassie,  an’ 
may  be  a  wtn?  light-headed.  1  had 
mony  braw  wooers,  an’  got  a  hantle 
a’  bits  o'  bonnie  things  frae  them  ; 
but  they  are  a’  awa’  iatif^wync  except 
that  aUc,  which  I’ve  aye  preserved  as 
a  keep-sake ;  for  though  1  had  for¬ 
gotten  you  as  a  sweetlieart,  the  gude- 
nian  an’  me  baith  minded  you  as  a 
friend.” 

The  whisky  liottle  was  now  set 
ujxni  the  table,  and  Saunders  said, 
“  I’m  nae glass-breaker,  Sir,  an’  ye’ll 
get  nae  punch  here ;  but  we’ll  no  lx? 
the  warse  of  a  ilrain  of  good  iilenli- 
vet,  after  a  milk  dinner.” 

Having  tasted,  “  Na,  na,”  said 
Mary,  “  tak’  a  drap  mair,  it  will 
never  w  rang  you  ;  its  no  like  the 
trash  frae  the  big  stills  that  ye  get 
ill  Edinburgh.”  'J’he  venerable  man 
now  returneil  thanks  for  our  mer¬ 
cies,  and  the  table  was  uncovered. 

After  some  desultory  conversation, 
I  mentioiRHl  another  great  change 
wliich  had  taken  place  in  so  many 
of  our  landed  gentlemen  deserting 
their  country  for  the  Continent.  “Ay, 
ay,”  said  he,  “  its  e’en  true,  and  I’m 
wae  to  sec’t ;  I'or  I’ve  aye  thought, 
that  the  mair  of  our  gentry  wha 
staid  at  hainc,  it  >vas  the  better  for 
tlie  country  ;  though,  in  our  young 
days,  they  took  a  jaunt  to  London, 
that  didna  matter  meikle ;  but  now 
they  set  off  to  France,  bag  an’  bag¬ 
gage  ;  bide  awa’  for  years,  an'  come 
haine  wi*  tbeir  bairns’  heads  fu’  of 
foreign  notions,  an’  contempt  for 
their  ain  country  ;  foreby  sjiending 
their  incomes  abroad,  which  1  think 
detrimental  to  our  ain  nation ;  but  1 
find  that  this,  like  mony  mair  of  my 
opinions,  is  getting  auld  style ;  an’ 
I’ve  seen  something  u|K)n  the  subject, 
which  has  puzzled,  but  not  convin¬ 
ced  me.  Mary,  feuh  me  that  news¬ 
paper  lying  oil  the  book-shelf  in  the 
LU  let  you  see  something  in’t. 
Sir,  which  I  canna  understand,  you’ll 
maybe  explain  it.”  Mary  hand^  the 
j>iper  to  him,  wlieii,  putting  on  his 
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spectacles,  and  glancing  over  it,  he 
said,  “  Ay,  that’s  the  paper :  now, 
Sir,  look  at  that  letter  frae  a  corres- 
jiondent,  an’  try  if  you  can  explain 
it  to  me.  1  see  the  wTiter  thinks  it 
quite  the  same  thing,  w  hether  a  land¬ 
lord  spend  his  rents  at  hame  or  at 
Rome ;  indeed,  he  gangs  farther,  an’ 
says,  that  it  wad  be  better  that  every 
idler,  however  meikle  siller  he  might 
spend,  should  leave  the  country  ;  but 
1  ’m  no  master  of  his  reasoning  upon 
the  subject.”  1  had  just  begun  to 
peruse  the  article,  w'hen  a  tap  at  the 
door  announced  some  stranger — and 
Mary  introduced  her  brother,  who 
lived  about  a  dozen  of  miles  distant. 
After  some  mutual  family  inquiries, 
Saunders  resumed  liis  subject,  re¬ 
questing  me  to  read  the  article  aloud. 
A\’hen  1  had  linished,  “  Now’,  John,” 
said  he,  to  his  brotlier-in-law’,  “  what 
do  you  say  to  that  ?  Explain  to  my 
friend  here,  whether  you  ken  any 
difierence  since  your  auld  laird  died, 
an’  your  new’  ane  w’ent  abroad  ;  an’ 
gi’e  us  your  opinion  of  that  pa]>er  just 
read.”  After  a  slight  cough  or  two, 
«John  said,  ‘‘  1  see  what  the  chiefs 
driving  at,  but  dinna  understand  his 
proofs:  he  talks  about  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  ail’  drawing  an'  redrawing ; 
now’  that’s  ayont  my  capacity  to  com¬ 
prehend,  for  I  never  have  my  name 
at  a  bill  but  ance  a-year,  w’i’  twa  oi 
three  of  my  iiei ’hours,  for  a  pickle 
corn  an’  fodder.  They  tell  me  that 
bank-notes  are  bills  ;  1  think  it  was 
as  weel  when  w’e  had  fewer  bills,  and 
mair  hard  clink.  But,  wi*  respect  to 
our  auld  and  new  laird.  I’ll  state  a 
few  simple  facts  ;  an’,  as  that  chap 
in  the  paper  says,  ‘  dispute  them  wha 
can.' 

“  Ye  maun  understand,  Sir,”  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  me,  “  that  I’m  a 
blacksmith,  an’  live  W’ithin  less  than 
a  mile  of  the  laird’s  mansion-house  ; 
liis  estate  extends  o’er  a’  the  parish, 
foreby  some  wings  in  that  ailyoining. 
I  took  up  bouse  thirty  years  ago,  an’ 
have  aye  kcepit  the  same  hillock 
head.  At  that  time,  few  squires  in 
the  country  could  have  equalled  our 
laird  for  wealth;  an'  nane,  I’m  bauld 
to  say,  deserved  it  better :  he  was  a 
public-spirited  man,  lived  like  a 
lord,  an’  paid  like  a  prince.  MTien 
he  came  to  the  estate,  it  was  sadly 
out  of  order  ;  there  wrere  about  five 
hundred  acres  of  it  no  worth  as  many 
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shillings  of  rent  of  ony  man’s  siller. 
W'lvl,  Sir,  he  se  t  to  wark,  tlitcliing, 
.Iniining.  dyking,  gardening,  bigging 
haiises,  an’  planting  muirs,  till  things 
put  on  quite  anither  face  in  a  few 
vt*ars,  an’  the  number  of  people  em¬ 
ployed  was  wonderful.  I  had  the 
Miiilh-work,  an’  kept  a  journeyman 
and  twa  ’prentices,  and  wrought  little 
except  to  the  laird.  My  nci’bour,  the 
wrignt,  was  in  the  same  situation  ; 
there  were  aye  three  or  four  garden- 
trs,  lu'sides  several  auld  men  for 
keeping  the  policies  an*  walks  clean  ; 

I  coudna  count  the  number  of  livery- 
servants,  stable-boys,  chamber,  dairy, 
an’  laundry  maids,  about  the  place : 
an’  tlie  whole  of  them  aye  dressed 
like  ladies  an’  gentlemen.  The  shoe¬ 
maker  and  tailor  in  our  village  had 
three  or  four  men  each,  an*  got  good 
j>art  of  their  trade  frae  the  place ;  we 
liad  a  grocer,  brexver,  baker,  an*  but¬ 
cher,  in  the  village,  an*  a*  were 
thriving.  The  laird,  lady,  bairns, 
an’  servants,  attended  the  kirk  regu¬ 
larly,  an’  set  a  good  example  to  the 
parisli.  lie  went  about  amang  his 
tenants ;  saw  w’ha  were  thrifty  an* 
tvha  were  sluggards ;  encouraged  an* 
assisted  liiin  who  was  struggling  wi’  a 
bad  farm,  an’  a  large  family ;  and  sent 
a  boll  of  meal  to  this  j>oor  w'idow^ 
an’  a  sack  of  potatoes  to  anither. 

hen  the  lady  heard  of  a  poor  body 
sick,  she  either  visited,  or  sent  what 
was  needful ;  an*  if  the  case  was  dan¬ 
gerous,  sent  the  family  doctor.  Skim- 
tn«l  milk  an’  whey  w^erc  distributed 
daily  ;  an*  about  half  a  score  of  ser¬ 
vants,  such  as  mysel*,  had  liberty  to 
jiasture  a  cow  eacn,  among  the  hedges 
an’  avenues.  In  short,  Sir,  that’s 
only  a  sample  of  the  comforts  an* 
happiness  that  the  good  laird  spread 
around  him.  Alas !  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  >\'aterloo,  this  worthy  man 
''as  gathered  to  his  fathers,  an*  was 
succeexled  by  his  son,  a  captain  in 
the  army.  The  widow,  accompanied 
by  her  daughters,  retired  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  ujK)n  her  jointure ;  the  young 
f^uire  came  home,  took  possession, 
an  was  married  to  a  dashin*  English 
lady  soon  after. 

“  .Vs  new  lairds  have  generally  new’ 
laws,  w  e  were  a*  in  hopes  that  altera¬ 
tions  and^  improvements  would  take 
place,  an’  give  fresh  employment  to 
t  eni  whom  the  death  of  tiieir  kind 
tnaster  had  laid  idle  ;  when,  to  our 


great  disappointment,  the  squire  an’ 
his  lady  set  oft’for  France,  where  they 
still  remain.  The  servants  wereimme- 
diately  discharged,  an*  the  house  shut 
up,  except  lodgings  for  a  housekeeptT 
an*  a  servant-maid,  who  are  upon 
board-wages,  an’  have  neither  a  kail- 
stock,  nor  a  sjKwnful  of  milk,  hut 
what  they  buy  in  the  village.  That 
part  of  tlie  estate  w’hich  was  farmed 
by  the  late  laird  is  turned  into  grass 
parks,  w'hich  are  let  annually.  *i'he 
factor,  who  lives  near  by,  occupies 
the  garden  ;  an*  his  riding  horse, 
w  ith  a  number  of  cow  s,  pasture  upon 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  I,  the 
WTight,  shoemaker,  an*  tailor,  liave, 
long  ago,  discharged  a*  our  journey¬ 
men,  an*  tak*  nae  inair  ajiprentices  ; 
the  grocer  an’  baker  have  become 
bankrupts ;  the  brewer  has  dropped 
business,  an*  the  butcher  has  turned 
mole  and  rat-catcher.  The  farmers 
are  fighting  wi*  hard  times,  an*  cry¬ 
ing  to  the  factor  for  a  reduction  of 
rents, — but  he  says  he  has  nae  autho¬ 
rity.  Of  the  many  laid  idle,  numbers 
have  left  the  village,  an*  some  have 
emigrated  ;  house- rents  have  fallen, 
an*  we  have  still  a  good  number  emp¬ 
ty.  The  auld  men  who  had  wark 
about  the  place,  an*  also  several  w  i- 
dow’s,  are  now’  upon  the  parish,  an’ 
the  poor’s  funds  are  very  sair  dimi¬ 
nished,  from  the  deficiency  in  the 
weekly  collection,  since  the  family 
left  the  place,  and  the  decline  of  trade. 
The  toll-bar  adjoining  to  the  jdace 
has  let  for  ten  pounds  less,  annually, 
ever  since  the  auld  laird’s  death.  Not 
a  cow  dares  be  seen  under  the  hed¬ 
ges,  an*  nae  beggar  finds  it  w'ortb 
while  to  gang  witnin  the  gate.  After 
stating  thae  facts,  1  think  ye  needna 
Speer  my  opinion  about  that  pawr.” 
“  Ay,”  replied  Saunders,  “  we  have 
mentioned  a  few  of  the  consequences 
of  your  laird’s  absence,  in  his  ain 
neighbourhood  ;  but  look  how  it  af¬ 
fects  the  public  revenue.  His  house, 
and  several  niair  in  the  village,  shut 
up ;  nae  livery-servants,  game-keep¬ 
ers,  dogs,  horses,,  gigs,  an’  ither  car¬ 
riages,  the  assess^-taxes  maun  se¬ 
verely  suffer.  Now,  we  have  still  to 
add  to  that,  the  diminished  consump¬ 
tion  of  wines,  spiritous  liquors, 
malt,  soap,  candles,  an*,  in  short, 
every  taxed  luxury,  or  necessary  in 
life,  occasioned  by  that  one  man’s 
absence  ;  there  maun  be  a  deficiency 
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in  the  taxes  in  the  same  proportion. 
Now,  if  a’  our  pentry  were  to  gang 
abroail,  what  wad  he  the  const'quen- 
ces — cs|»ecially  at  a  time  whan  we 
have  inair  lat)ouri*rs  than  can  find  cin- 
plo)inent,  and  inair  corn  than  we 
can  consume  ?  'I'his  may  be  auld- 
style  reasoning  ;  but  1  would  like  to 
hear  our  new-fashiont‘d  jwlitical  eco¬ 
nomists  answer,  in  the  same  simple 
language,  and  level  to  my  shallow 
capacity.”  1  was  al>out  to  make 
some  ohser\*ations  on  the  subject, 
but  Sauntlers  w  as  sent  for,  to  visit 
an  (dd  man  in  the  neighbourhood, 
thought  to  be  dying.  'J’he  afternoon 
was  far  siK*nt,  1  therefore  took  my 
tle]>arture,  ruminating  u]K)n  his  con¬ 
cluding  obsiTvations,  which  1  have 
since  iliseovered  are  directly  opjx)- 
sixl  to  thost'  of  a  ilournal,  in  which 
subjects  of  ]K)litical  economy  are  re¬ 
gularly  discussed. 

My  further  obser\'ations  must,  I 
find,  form  the  subject  of  a  subse¬ 
quent  letter.  Meantime,  I  am. 

Sir, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Slnex. 


ON  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  ROMANCES. 

Xo.  II. 

The  last  article  on  this  subject 
brought  us  to  the  22d  Canto  of  Ijk 
SfHtipta,  by  Sostogno  di  Zinabi,  the 
very  first  Italian  llomance  on  the 
story  of  (diarlemagne  and  his  Pala¬ 
dins,  and  the  second  work  in  that 
language  written  in  the  octave  rhime. 

M'e  left  off  where  the  army  of 
Charles  had  been  In  sieging  the  Aloors 
in  PamjKduna  for  seven  years:  du¬ 
ring  this  time,  Machario,  nephew'  of 
tianclon,  by  treachery  endeavours  to 
obtain  jiosscssion  of  the  throne  of 
France,  and  of  the  Kinpi'ror's  queen, 
Calcrana.  (’harles,  how'cver,  being 
snpcrnaturally  infonned  of  his  pro- 
ci'etlings,  is  conveyt'd  in  a  single  night 
to  Paris  on  ihc  back  of  a  demon.  The 
j»artinilar5  of  his  journey,  of  his  con¬ 
flict  with  the  scullions,  and  of  his 
reception  by  thefaitliful  Gionc,  have 
been  already  detailed.  W'c  will  now 

?tt>cccil  to  the  introduction  of  the 
miperor,  in  the  disguise  of  a  pil- 
gnm,  (a  dress  tVlando  had  induced 
him  to  put  on  before  he  left  Pam])e- 
luna^)  to  his  i^ueen,  on  the  day  Ma¬ 


chario  w’as  to  have  been  crowned,  and 
Galerana  married  to  him  by  force. 

(lionc  gives  the  supj^osed  pilgrim 
the  refreshments  his  long  abstinence 
requircil,  and  hastens  to  infonn  the 
Queen,  Cialerana,  of  his  arrival  with 
tidings  from  Charlemagne.  lie 
knocks  somewhat  loudly  and  impa¬ 
tiently  at  her  chamber  door. 

The  door  wdthin  was  strongly  liarrM  and 
lock’d  : 

Trembling,  the  Queen  arose  from  her  sad 
bed. 

Thinking  it  w'as  Machario  tliut  had 
knock'd, 

And  whom  that  day  she  was  jxjrforce  tJ 
wed. 

Soon  found  she  by  her  fears  that  she  was 
mock'd ; 

She  heard  Gione’s  gentle  voice  instead  : 

“  l.ady,  a  pilgrim  has  arriv’d  from  Spain 
With  tidings  of  the  Emj)eror  Charle- 
magne !” 

Thus  having  heard,  the  Queen,  with 
breathless  s})eed 

And  eager  joy,  ojien'd  her  chamlwr  door, 
And  told  Gione  instant  to  proceed. 

And  let  her  know  the  news  the  pilgrim 
bore. 

Gione  answ’er'd,  “  It  is  good  indeed ; 
Better  than  all  that  we  have  heard  l)efore: 
The  pilgrim  has  seen  Charles,  whose  ban¬ 
ners  w'ave 

Around  Pampluna,  with  his  peerage 
brave.” 

She  hastily  follows  Gione  into  bis 
apartment,  where  Charles  had  been 
refreshing  himself  after  his  long  jour¬ 
ney,  and  where  he  anxiously  expect¬ 
ed  the  return  of  the  young  man.  It 
must  not  l)e  forgotten,  tliat  Charles 
is  in  disguise,  and  that  many  years 
have  elaj>sed  since  he  last  saw'  Ga- 
lerana. 

Gionc  to  his  chamber  led  the  Queen, 

And  Charles  ujx^n  his  knee  before  her 
fell : 

RIm;,  with  a  ermrteousand  l)enignant  mien, 
liais'd  him  to  stand  lieside  her,  for  too 
well 

The  news  he  brought  could  not  be  heard, 
I  ween. 

Through  his  long  hair  iiis  eyes  she  could 
not  tell. 

And  ere  her  own  had  (»'er  his  person  run, 
“  Tell  me  (she  cried)  what  news  of 
pin's  son  ?” 

She  also  mentions  various  peers,  with¬ 
out  whom  the  name  of  Charles  is 
seldom  introduced. 
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Saul  Charles,  “  They  all  arc  safe  and 

well,  tliaiik  Heaven  ; 

-Vnv.iiul  Tainpluna  I  l^hcld  them  all. 
('hiirles  and  his  ]Kcrs  lor  many  months 
h;o  e  driven 

'I'lie  ra«,Mn  <lop5  within  their  lofty  wall. 

No  battle  yet  the  enemy  has  given, 

Nor  i>n  the  ('hristians  dares  un’wares  to 
fall.” 

T]>e  i^ieen,  when  thus  she  heard  the 
pilgrim  say, 

.b>y*d  they  were  safe,  but  griev'd  for  the 
delay. 

rhe  main  inciilcnt  of  what  imme¬ 
diately  succeeds,  is  obviously  borrow, 
ed  from  the  17th  book  of  the  Odys¬ 
sey  : 

A  little  (log  had  closely  follow'd  now 
I’he  Queen,  who  kept  it  seventeen  years 
or  more. 

Mach  morn  and  night  would  Charles  this 
dog  allow 

To  come  into  his  cham!>er,  long  iKjfore 
He  warr'd  in  S[Viin  ;  caress  he  would  l)C- 
stow 

Wliich  from  no  other  hand  the  creature 
lK»re— 

It  knew  its  master  in  a  moment's  space. 
Leapt  up  with  joy,  and  fondly  lick'd  his 
face. 

It  faw  n’d  ujwn  him  from  his  head  to  foot. 
Nor  could  he,  though  he  strove,  ks  joy 
restrain. 

The  Queen  awhile  I  )eheld  the  wonder  mute. 
And  jxuider'd  what  the  dog  had  in  its 
lirain. 

Still  on  the  pilgrim  letipl  the  grateful 
hrute, 

As  he  were  some  one  w’hom  he  knew 
again  : 

“  Say  why  my  dog,  if  you  the  reason  know 
(1  he  Queen  en(iuir'd)  now  fawns  ujx)n 
you  so  ? 

“  Hast  thou  within  this  palace  liv'd  of 
old? 

As  Mjuire  or  page  hast  thou  resided  here  ? 
To  all  save  Charles  it  ever  yet  was  cold, 
N’or  others  to  it  could  themselves  endear.” 
‘  looking  up,  Charles  thus  made  an- 
J^wer  hold ; 

P‘'»gc  nor  varlct  I  in  earlier  year : 
The  love  of  this  poor  beast  may  well  sur. 
prise 

''  hen  thou  thy  husband  canst  not  recog¬ 
nise  ! 

That  I  am  Pepin's  son  need's!  thou  be 
told— 

riu  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  King  of 
France  ?  - 

Althimgh  in  pilgrim's  weed  thou  me  be¬ 
hold, 

''  niy  armour,  sword,  and  shield, 
^1  lancc  j 


Or  if  no  pur)>le  robes  my  form  enfold, 

Or  Alexuiulrian  cloth,  a  single  glance 
Should  have  inform'd  thee  ihiit  1  w  as  the 
King, 

Without  this  doubt  and  tedious  question¬ 
ing  !” 

The  lady  gaz'd  ujxm  the  pilgrim's  face. 
And  seeing  it  so  deeply  trench'd,  she 
cried, 

*■*  Charles  look'd  not  like  the  victim  of 
disgrace : 

Where  is  Oioiosa*  ?  is  it  at  thy  side  ?'* 

“  'Tis  here  !''  he  said,  removing  every 
trace 

Of  care  and  toil,  or  striving  them  to  hide: 
And  by  the  cross  ujx)u  his  swor<l  he  swore 
How  he  hiid  rid  as  man  ne'er  rtxle  before. 

Nevertheless,  the  Queen  is  some¬ 
what  hard  of  belief ;  but  after  the 
Emperor  has  shown  her  a  ring  she 
gave,  and  the  natural  mark  of  a  cru¬ 
cifix  upon  his  right  shoulder,  slie  is 
convinced.  A  very  curious  circum¬ 
stance  follow's,  related  with  the  ut¬ 
most  simplicity : 

Both,  in  fierce  transjx)rts  of  unlxmnded 
bliss. 

Embrac'd  until  their  breath  was  alino>t 
sjxjnt. 

And  still  redoubling  every  joyous  kis.s, 
E'en  to  the  ground  they  lell,  and  were 
content ; 

Gione  deem'd  such  conduct  much  amiss, 
(At  distance  he  hod  heard  not  w  hat  it 
meant,) 

And  rushing  forward  with  his  stafl*  in 
hand. 

Cried,  How’  now  caitifl’,  rufilan,  can'st 
not  stand  ?” 

Gione  would  have  struck  the  pil¬ 
grim,  but  for  the  interi)osition  of  the 
Queen,  who  informs  liim  that  it  is 
the  Emperor.  It  is  neetlless  to  detail 
the  manner  in  which  (  harles,  aidal 
by  Gione  and  some  ancient  follow¬ 
ers,  defeats  and  kills  Machario.  In 
the  2tth  canto,  (’harles  returns  to 
Pampeluna,  leaving  Gione  vicegerent 
in  his  capital.  In  the  next  canto, 
Pampeluna  is  taken,  by  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  King  Dcsidcrio,  with  his 
barbarous  forces  from  Tuscany  and 
Lombardy.  Canto  27th  relates  the 
death  of  Gione,  who  had  raised  a 


•  The  name  of  the  sw  ord  Charku  wore. 
The  Paladins  had  all  their  swords  of  espe¬ 
cial  virtue,  and  particular  names:  Orlan¬ 
do's  wa.s  called  DarUmitina^  Rinaldo's 
Frusberta^  Oliver's  Aliachiara,  &e. 


liSl' 
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force  in  I'aris,  ami  had  marchetl  to  stroyed.  Two  miracles  are  wrought 
the  supjwrt  of  the  EmpiTor :  he  was  while  the  scheme  is  concerted,  in  or- 


killed  on  his  return  from  an  embassy 
to  Marsdio,  being  set  upon  treacher¬ 
ously  by  SiOO  Pagans.  An  incident, 
not  reflecting  any  great  creclit  on  Or¬ 


der  to  show  the  WTath  of  Heaven : 
the  throne  on  which  Marsilio  and 
Cian  are  seated  breaks  down,  and  the 
w’aters  of  a  fountain  turn  blood-nd. 


lando,  is  given  in  canto  ‘28th,  w’here  Pulci  (xxvi.  72.)  says  that  a  stonii 

he  is  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  Ser-  accompanied  this  ilreadful  change ; 

m  ntino  :  the  latter  falling  back  upon  and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that 

nis  horse  from  the  effect  of  a  blow,  though  Zinabi  gives  all  the  circuin- 

tlie  lacing  of  his  armour  gives  way,  stances  by  which  the  treachery  is  to 


and  leaves  his  thigh  bare. 

The  Pagan  cried,  in  voice  of  hum’ole 
slave, 

“  Ibdd,  and  allow  my  armour  to  rclace  ! 
It  is  more  vile  in  deeds  to  kill  than  save: 
To  grant  me  this  will  bring  thee  no  dis¬ 
grace  !” 

<>rlando  answer’d  like  a  baron  brave — 

“  First  yield  thee  conquer’d  now  before 
my  face !” 

Never  !  (he  answer’d,)  but  will  death 
aby.” 

Orlando  struck  him  on  his  naked  thigh. 

Serpentino  consequently  bleeds  to 
death.  t>triclly,  no  doubt,  Orlando 
had  a  right  to  take  advantage  of  the 
accident,  especially  as  the  armour  of 
the  Pagan  was  enchanted;  but  in 
canto  oth  he  had  pursued  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  and  more  generous  conduct  to¬ 
wards  Ferrau.  M'e  must  now'  has¬ 
ten  over  minor  details,  by  no  means 
devoid  of  interest,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  this  author's  description  of  the  t/o- 
lornsa  rot  fa  (as  Dante  calls  it)  of 
Uonct'svalles  :  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  is 
adinitteil  to  be  the  first  poet  who  ever 
touchctl  the  subject  in  detail.  'I'o 
Pulci's  four  cantos,  (25th,  26th, 
‘27th,  and  2Sth,  iKc.)  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
events,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  al¬ 
lude  as  wc  proceed,  and  we  shall  also 
refer  to  some  of  the  old  French  ro¬ 
mances  on  the  same  subject. 

The  (’hristians  carrying  every 
thing  Ix'fore  them,  Marsilio,  the 
Moorish  King  of  Spain,  alarmed  at 
their  progress,  sends  proposals  to 
(  harles,  to  pay  an  immense  tribute, 
and  to  Woinc  a  ('hristian.  (lanelon 


be  accomplished,  in  canto  30th,  Pulci 
dismisses  them  thus,  w  ith  considera¬ 
ble  brevity :  Ganelon  has  been  recoiii- 
mending  that  Marsilio,  in  attackinj; 
the  (Christians  at  Roncesvalles, should 
divide  his  army  into  three  squadrons 
of  100,000  men  each  : 

The  6rst  great  squadron  you  shall  send 
before. 

With  camels  laden  as  with  food  and  wine: 
The  foe  w  ill  gain  an  easy  conquest  o'er 
These,  but  employ’d  to  cover  your  dc- 
sign. 

Still  must  yoiu  mighty  army  suffer  more, 
Although  your  troops  like  lions  should 
combine. 

Your  second  squadron,  too,  must  be  de¬ 
feated. 

And  by  your  third  the  triumph  be  com. 
pletfd. 

( Morg.  Mag,  xxv.  107.> 

There  is  considtrahly  more  force 
in  Zinabi’s  description : 

The  Christians  shall  these  hundred  thou* 
sand  kill : 

Against  them  then  the  second  band  ad. 
dress. 

Which  in  the  end  must  meet  a  fate  as  ill: 
Yet  shall  the  Christians  suffer  much  dis¬ 
tress, 

And  rivers  of  their  blood  your  troojw  shail 
spill ; 

And  w  hen  they  hojie  to  rest  their  weariness. 
Must  your  third  squadron  from  bclund 
advance. 

To  hunt  the  remnant  down  with  sword 
end  lancc.  ( Canto  xxxi.> 

Jn  order,  however,  to  render  tliis 
arrangement  intelligible,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention,  uiat  Charles  had 
agreed  to  retire  w  ith  his  army  to  the 


de  Ponticri  (commonly  known  by  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  leaving 
the  name  of  (Ian  the  traitor)  is  dis-  only  Orlando  and  the  Paladins,  with 
I^atcht'*!  by  ('harlemagne  to  arrange  20,000  men,  to  receive  the  tribute 


the  terms  of  a  truce.  He  arrivTs  at 
^'aragossa,  where,  in  consideration  of 
vast  prest  nts,  he  si'tllcs  the  whole 
plan  by  which  Orlando,  and  most  of 
the  other  Paladins,  are  to  be  dc- 


Marsilio  liad  conscntc*d  to  send,  ami 
to  conduct  him  to  Paris  to  be  bap¬ 
tized.  It  was  therefore  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Charlemagne  with  the  inaih 
bo<ly  of  his  army,  that  the  traitor 
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j;.in  wii.hta  lo  lake  advantage.  It 
ij,  i)ut  lair  to  admit,  tliat  Pulci  makes 
Marsilio  display  considerably  more 
Irt  in  leading  dan  to  betray  his  mo¬ 
narch  :  however,  from  the  character 
of  (ian,  this  was  a  sort  of  work  of 
;  uj’iTcrogation. 

Orlando  and  Oliver,  who  appear 
10  Ih'  in  chief  command  at  Ronces- 
}  \alles,  are  not  without  aoprehen- 
I  Mons  that  the  Pagans  will  attack 
I  hem,  in  dctiance  of  the  truce,  and 
iliey  agree  to  keep  alternate  >vatch — 
i  (hlando  till  midnight,  and  Oliver 
nil  day-break.  In  the  31st  canto  we 
meet  with  the  follow  ing  stanza : 

I'tc  oVr  the  verge  of  eai  th  the  sun  ’gan  rise*, 

]  *  »li\  t  r  cast  a!i  anxious  lot>k  to  Si>ain, 

A>  ati  old  tailor  at  his  needle  pries : 
lie  saw  a  host  u|ion  the  wide  champaign, 

<  h  cr  nnc-l’oiirth  he  could  not  cast  his  eyes. 
So  mimcrous  were  they  ujx)!!  hill  and 
plain, 

With  lianncrs  white  and  red,  Wuc,  black, 
in  crow  ds, 

And  rolling  o'er  the  earth  like  swollen 
clouds. 

I'his  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
treacherous  foe ;  and  it  deserves  no¬ 
tice,  that  the  figure  in  the  third  line, 
^Iconic  mil  V/g-o  il  vecchio  sario,  is 
to  be  found  in  Dante’s  Inf.  cxv. 

K  ai  VI  r  not  aguxzavan  h  ciglia 
t'omc  'I  vecchio  sartor  fa  wc  la  cruva. 

This  simile  w  ill  be  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  some  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  read  Dante,  by  the  fact, 
that  it  was  quoted  by  Mr  Brougham 
during  the  late  Queen’s  trial.  Oli¬ 
ver  instantly  feels  conscious  of  the 
jiuilt  of  Gan,  and  hastens  to  wake 
l»is  cousin,  Orlando,  who  insists  tliat 
he  has  not  been  asleep  an  hour ;  and 
when  Oliver  describes  what  he  has 
5«en,  Orlando  tells  him,  in  plain 
terms,  that  he  is  drunk,  and  that  Uie 
wine  has  created  the  illusion. 

fhlando  iissc  sccondo  cIC  inibraco 
Tu  puzzi  da  vinOy  e  set  ancora  itnbriaco 
/  rt;i  Ctui  futto  inal  che  In  bevesii 
^  he  thafatto  vener  in  vaioiii, 

flliver,  however,  compels  him  to 
ttiount  the  hill,  and  convinces  him 
harful  truth.  The  whole  of 
this  is  omitted  in  Pulci,  excepting 
the  bare  fact  of  the  arrival  of  Uie 
t'neniy.  Orlando  refuses  Mrempto- 
t^tly  to  sound  his  magic  liorn,  by 

'01,.  XI. 


which  (’harles,  though  twenty  miles 
distant,  might  be  summoned  to  give 
timely  assistance.  The  author  of 
Morgantc  Magdorc  lays  grtat  stress 
upon  this  fool-hardy  valour  of  Or¬ 
lando,  w’ho  declares,  that  if  Caesar, 
Seipio,  Hannibal,  Marcellus,  Darius, 
Xerxes,  and  Alexander,  all  marched 
against  him  at  once,  he  would  not 
sound  his  horn. 

Che  pcf  I'iltd  mat  non  volli  somirlo. 

The  Christians  resolve  to  perish 
bravely,  and,  suddenly  arming,  the 
conflict  bt'gins  in  canto  and  by 
noon  of  the  first  day,  the  atlvanced 
guard  of  the  Moors,  consisting  of 
100,000  men,  is  annihilated.  A- 
mong  the  Pagans  we  find  Mainbri- 
no,  whose  supposed  helmet  cuts  so 
imiwrtant  a  figure  in  Don  Quixote. 
AV iiat  is  said  of  him  is  not  much  to 
his  advantage : 

Brave  Oliver  encounter'd  on  the  plain 
Huge  King  Mambrino,  wounding  him  in 
front ; 

His  armour  could  not  the  assault  sustain, 
Xor  could  its  plates  the  temper’d  weapon 
blunt. 

Now’  saw  he  death  approach,  and  in  his 
pain, 

Fearing  that  him  the  Paladin  would  hunt 
Over  the  field,  he  turn’d  his  horse  and  fiew 
To  those  whom,  flying,  he  must  still  pur¬ 
sue. 

In  the  next  Canto,  the  Christians, 
many  of  whom  were  killed,  and  more 
wounded,continue  the  struggle  against 
a  second  army  of 200,000  men,  under 
Grandonio,  sent  by  Marsilio.  In  the 
35th  canto,  the  author  has  contrived 
to  insert  an  interesting  incident :  he 
has  before  spoken  highly  of  young 
Baldwin,  nephew  to  Gan,  (the  only 
member  of  the  family  of  iSIaganza 
that  seems  to  merit  praise,)  and  has 
given  the  reader  a  high  notion  of  his 
generosity  and  courage.  Flighting  in 
the  midst  of  the  field,  Baldwin  kills 
many  Pagans,  but  finds  that  not  one 
attempts  to  atUck  him.  Meeting 
Orlando,  he  tells  him  of  this  singular 
circumstance,  and  the  Paladin  in¬ 
stantly  divines  the  cause,  viz.  that 
Baldwin  wears  a  surcoat  (or  sopra~ 
vesta,  as  Pulci  terms  it)  Known  to 
the  Pagans,  and  whicn  Gan  took 
care  he  should  wear,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  spared  amid  the  general 
carnage.  Orlando  accordingly  dc- 
F  f 
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am  fiftjiivin  m  cknr«  k  o^. 

cba:  kr  ilwki  tkoRrkr  kara  if 
bad  becnireii  uir  Clirk- 
cam :  Bibi  a  ~i  eoatp&ka*  mad  maiiiiK 
anarmed  ood  cm  frxjy  and  aoc  br-> 
ioc  kuaaa,  be  ia  xsimLii  j 
Tbe  deaik  c£  BmMwm  u  aa  epiaade, 
aofai  wkb  rnmiATab’i*  paibaa ;  bv: 

W€  kaar  aoc  ipaer  tc  dveil  gpoc  k- 
At  cbe  end  if  cbk.  'Jilt  weoaod  day’s 
eonfiiet.  cbe  Dumber  cf  ibe  Ckr^ 
cans  k  redxaxd  to  a  ralias:  and  des- 
peraie  few,  wham  OriaDda  addieiKs 
a:  tbe  baeak  if  tbe  msd  day.  en- 
coaracing  ibem  to  bcb:  to  the  iasi. 
Of  caata  vbkdi  Bazrase<  the 

events  of  the  third  day,  are  must 
speak  anewba:  m  detail ;  only  six 
Paladim  noar  mcained  ahTe.  and 
toaeards  noon  they  kae  the  bruTe  and 
mapiaziinMXis  3ilarqixis  Oiiaer  of  M- 
vho  is  of  so  mucb  iicportanee 
is  the  stories  of  this  dme.  bo:  of  whoni. 
oa  accounr  of  the  breriry  of  our  sum¬ 
mary,  we  base  been  ahie  to  say  com- 
porraarK  hnie.  His  death  is  thus 
related : 

Baidraoca's  Cabf.  io  tbe  faioody  chase. 
Against  tbe  Xlanpxh  bis  baae  ianre  ad¬ 
dress  : 

Tbe  sofad  sbirtd  and  armocr  bocb  gave 
piacs. 

And  tbe  btee  steel  was  punted  in  his 

bceest : 

Bo:  Dobk  Oiiver,  in  tierce  etnfarace. 

With  both  his  arms  tois  nrw.fonnd  mis¬ 
tress  prest, 

Exdaiming.  “  Saracen,  ne'er  thmk  to  (It, 
For  If  1  fslL  we  win  together  die  T 

Then  stepping  hack,  be  with  h«  sword 
deiiYcr’d 

A  farioos  bimr,  with  such  resistless  force, 
Thai  ail  defences  it  as  naetm^  shtser'd. 
And  cleft  hhn  to  bh  uat  upon  his  horse. 
Tbe  blood,  like  fountam,  fWan  the  carcase 
sever’d. 

Besmear'd  the  Bdarquis  standing  near  the 
cone. 

Then,  having  bound  his  wound,  reccb’d 
so  late. 

He  darted  forward,  znadtr  desperate. 

Bleeding,  be  scour'd  tbe  cumber’d  field 
amain. 

Until  ^  sight  and  mnw  iramw  he  lost ; 
And,  in  the  agony  of  rage  snd  pain, 
^^rtando.  that  great  Paladin,  he  crost, 
Bowing  e  en  him  upon  tbe  splashy  p*-*" 

By  one  dread  blow  upon  his  ym- 

hoss’A 

^hiando,  on  the  stroke,  in  dar'd  surpriac. 
To  Olirer  nprais’d  his  doubting  ercs. 


AjaaiSBcrs,'’^A«ik  //,  ^Aac 

*■  Wby  me  is  iby  aace 

reetied  ? 

Art  thou.  OB  itnridr^  becooK  ssmtsue  ' 
Hast  ibcu  Jic  Fafss-  :acr  Gad.  aad  Cbns:. 
rejected  f* 

•  PaedoB  r*  cried  Ofcvc.  **“  aor  aat  ip. 
braid; 

I  kaew  thee  not.  acr  here  to  meet  es- 
neraed. 

Wccaded  to  deash.  I  caanoc  see  the  dr 
Bo:,  brother,  if  thaw  haply  ’scape.  1  w. 

-  Tc  icy  dear  sMses,  imst  A  sfcdwg 
CanspeiKi  me  iioring^.  I  hoe  eccwii. 

new.  since  1  despiae  tbh  satxT  ir>* 
Oh.  let  me  die  anud  the  bactle’s  hea:  r* 
eViasdo’s  erief  all  utterance  dai  leudL 
Yet  woold  he  tbh  laR  sad  leqwest  euc- 
plete : 

Takr^  his  cousie’s  charger  by  the  res:. 
He  trrrc’d  hien  to  the  tbs^est  fgbt  3gau.. 

-  New  strike,  strike  home,  icy  woit 

CQK  r*  be  cried : 

**  Tbou  art  among  thy  deacLks:  53&  cnc: 
more.” 

diver  spurr’d  has  horse's  bleeding  sak. 
And  woe  to  hm  tWat  came  his  way  befart ! 
Fait  thirty  Pagans  by  his  weapon  dbed. 
Weak  as  be  was,  within  the  battle’s  csr*. 
Hite  Mid  his  steed  cosild  no  defence  sp- 
pose 

Til  he  badhewrna  naasage  through  his6»>> 

Out  of  tbe  field,  to  bh  pavinaa.  ibm 
His  generous  charger  carried  luxe  i; 
speed ; 

When  the  Burgundiaiu  daunt  lews  (Hner. 
fell,  half  lighted  from  his  panuK 
steed. 

Then  baling  made  to  highest  G*al  b* 
prayer. 

His  mighty  soul  finook  hs  mortal  weec. 
While  his  brave  horse,  as  in  reveageh. 
rage, 

Recurc’dagaiiut  the  foe,  new  war  towage- 

Puld,  when  relating  newly  the 
same  drcuxnstancei,  (varied,  ncina- 

paUy,  bv  making  the  Calif  ofBildraci*s 
vaund  Oliver  treacher(Hialy,|  fah  ft? 

communicate  to  this  pan  of  tne  fWJ 
any  thing  like  the  deep  interest  vhi^ 
2^analu  excites-  Thoae  who  wish  » 
make  the  comparison,  may  do  w  hr 
consulting  Mor.  Mag.  cxxvii.  ^  » 
70.  It  win  be  reeoUeefed,  that  it 
stated  in  the  first  article  on  this  Rp* 
manoe,  tb^i  Pulci,  who  dte*  Turpw 
and  others  f^uei^y^  was  of  conra 
under  the  necessity  of  denying  th»i 
the  good  archbishop  was  killed  ai 
Roncesvallcs.  Zinabi,  who  quotes  nc 


^  die  adw^*! 

uXftesL  9t  ^  iie*rk : 

^  sir  w»>  ^  jtfi:-r.~atn|:  w  hm  *1. 

•  .»  wVtr^c  b«rrw«*  rb<  smuk  mad 

r'^u 

VP»  T'^tc  tiK 

r.  ^  Hav«s  «iic  ^ 

rkil.  wuiiji  t9  z!me  ifrte  fesvc  pvnt. 

T^xxv^  vn'c  wtc^  t^ic  wam^  bi» 

ptfTvc'i  :jQ|pae  ckavc  : 

Be  f  epffi  erwti.  -  Lrt  »  bcw  bcmtiif 

1  V2^. 

.vai  sx  X  zaxmac  qioiK  she*  Pa^au  viSic.* 

Z.vrskS  •JsrxA  ^  buwdy  Md  Airy 
vadif« 

Ajh:  viMc  tiiey  i>ad  dsKSkTcnscd  in  tbe 

SBC, 

>.  1^  Tsrwa.  ojcffTtftiBy,  ~  My  daat 
?oQr«k. 

ixy  ficicat:  1  mbl  my  seskics  smsc.** 
TSr«  besini  vords  hr  hifei  no  soocmt  5aad. 
T'^.c  bfesc  nadr  a  bri^ 

ik^snu 

Aai  iix^  and  bTxaas  of  kyr  and 

Bxt  Turpa:*>  ^xil  to  Heavre's  hciy  p2ace. 

Kk'madh}  all  dwcwwofcne  waa  heil  ; 
la  h»  heart's  ai^ruHh,  and  in  pain  5rvnnN 
Kc  eaaa  at  a  auall  stKninkt  frun  a  ckft« 
Arvi.  '^sankin^  H««vcx)  mr  h&  nr>ivii^ 
cheer. 

He  «tki.  *“  Oh  God.  smee  1  am  ihu$  bereft 
Or!  jII  .\«apank»s  kc  me  die  e'en  here  !** 
Tbervo:  rrom  Heaven  a  vivid  s|)iienhwx 
ocoae. 

Aad  ihibs  a  v  oice  to  great  Ortaudo  spoke : 

**  To  ihee  companions  the  true  God  will 
give, 

Soch  as  un  this  dread  Md  hr  did  allow  1 
Men  boid  and  vigorous  as  did  ever  lhre« 
Axk:  on  thk  hMMdy  day  have  £alkn  now." 
**  If  that  mav  be,  if  bigheai  God  revive 
Tbat  nee,"  readied  Oiaodu^  bending  low; 
That  mighty  race,  if  he  restore  to  life, 

1  die  contented  to  thw  mortal  strye^** 

An^eber  voice  return'd,  ^  "Us  not  the  will 
those  worthies  to  re-animate  z 
^•Tce  Christ,  the  Saviour,  death  apfNsar'd 
to  kill, 

to  expbe  wili  ykjd  thee  oomlvwt 
great." 

^  voice  then  ceas'd,  Orlando  too  was 
atiU, 

And  on  the  part  began  to  ruminate. 

thus  the  day's  disasters  he  reviv'd. 
His  squire,  Terigi,  suddenly  arriv'd  ; 

wheiioe  it  does  not  very  clearly 
*?petr.  The  French  romances  (we 
from  one  iviinml  in  158ft,  hat 
published  much  earlier,  and  en¬ 
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mleiL  Iji  ilaafoaidk:  da  t»-aawf  Jhry 
OWsewaa^fus  ^  pwp  rt 

seaaewhat  d^sKreatlv,  de^ 

aMTvt  Jfer^Maa  aw  arm  ^ 

ge’ws-  Jdyac  it  vad,  ji  wimt 

i,  iny  it  it  mat  mtrt  i^vataaeed  tt  its 
cent  caiwaAerj  c'AprsCiews  fas  rseyaeag 
mrrr  ihAMtau  ra  oaJbr  rvwcvmerv  daw 
tsarrajeeaewg  ^^twrag  orcas,  rJciyUL 
Ammow  it  Tktr^  ^  dr  paear 
s'emfmjrrat  aa  iows  c  aaits  aprrs  fme 
Rj^mmd  <%t  mxm  k  JUjtfas^tmx, 
ufad  hdkmaemt  caywrae  far  dh  faaftr 
kmces  it  ?at  aar»e  smfrteikmimt  it 
frmtfn  dr  jsserTrs,  evuae  it  ikssf  dr 
hBikT  div^  it  dt  traacts  wmriiis  :  aosa- 
siataag  as  laa  rmrags,  vaCrr  ia  rolaalr 
drs  Sarrwms,  d  ardhi  ktrs  dr  In  hag* 
Anar  mis  sc  jwasa  k  asaeax  fa'tf  prag. 
We  hear  oochiike  in  Paki  or  Zumhi 
of  Baldwin  and  rhigrry  nunix^  a* 
way  into  the  wwds  thivsigh  fear,  atw 
ot  ilrlaBdo  escaping  trsaa  the  battle, 
and  saving  hixuseil'  u  the  best  way 
he  could,  unless  we  are  to  infer  the 
latter  ^ean  what  inunediatcly  fdl« 
lows  in  Zi&alu's  prwluetxwi : 

Cki—in  to  receive  him  wm  tight  glad ; 

**  Let  as  proceed  toynadcr  rising  gioand," 
He  said,  aod  both  mov'd  on  in  vihaKe  sad, 
Gk  fboc  until  at  Ics^Tthtbe  feaUthry  found. 
Oriando  on  a  rock,  as  he  were  miak 
Struck  Dartimhiaa.  with  aacchoaagsoand. 
Thinking  to  shivver  thus  his  welUtried 
brand. 

But  eVa  the  rock  could  not  its  tvige  with¬ 
stand. 

Agaizk  and  yet  again,  he  struck  hissw\ud 
r pon  the  3aS3!^  rock,  its  blade  to  break. 
With  all  the  strength  that  in  his  arm  was 
stor'd  ; 

Bat  vainly  struck — the  rock  was  all  l«> 
weak. 

Ceasing  his  ftvutkaa  eihits,  he  ador'd 
t'oequal'd  God,  and  of  his  swvrd  than 
spake : 

^  Oh,  noble  sted!  ao  stnu^  the  rocks  to 
hew  ! 

Until  my  death  thy  worth  I  never  knew. 

V*  Had  1  but  kaowa  thy  virtue  imni  the 
hrst, 

I  neVr  had  doubted,  temper'd  as  thou  art, 
IVw'd  in  this  harden  trial,  latest,  worst  !** 
Puttii^  his  horn  to  mouth,  his  mighty 
heart, 

Ev'n  wHh  the  force  of  hh  own  blowing, 
burst, 

AndfWann  his  visage  the  red  blaod  did  atari. 
The  Saracens  upon  the  field  beiow 
Fled  in  dkanay,  when  thus  they  heard 
him  blow. 
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This  mode  of  terminating  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  renowned  Christian 
champion,  is  infinitely  finer  than  let¬ 
ting  him,  as  the  French  romances 
have  it,  die  of  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  enemy.  It  will  be  seen,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  does  not  expire  until  he 
has  twice  repeated  the  blast.  La  con- 
queste  de  ^and  Roy  CharleniaignCt 
Ikjfore  quoted,  puts  a  very  long  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  sword  into  the  mouth  of 
Orlando ;  and  that  of  Gallten  Res- 
ianre  thus  speaks  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  enueavoured  to  dispose  of 
his  sword,  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy :  Ajyrh 

qne  le  noble  Roland  cut  fait  plusietirs 
rtfrrets  d  son  eyjtV,  il  vit  une  roche 
auftrh  de  lui,  el  croyant  rompre  son 
e^k'e,  il  en  frappa  contre  ladite  roche 
Irois  coups,  mats  au  dernier  coup 
quil  donna,  il  fendit  la  roche  cn  deux, 
Quand  Roland  vit  quit  navoit  point 
endomage  son  epee  et  quit  ne  le  ]K)u- 
voit  casser,  il  cut  grand  deplaisir ; 
car  il  Qjvprehendoit  quelle  ne  tombut 
entre  les  mains  dcs  payens,  il  la  Jett  a 
dans  la  riviere,  puis  fit  sa  priere  au 
Seigneur.  Zinabi,  nowever,  reserv¬ 
ed  the  magic  sword  of  Orlando  for  a 
different  purpose.  Pulci  enlarges 
considerably  U]X)n  the  incidents  of 
the  j)oem  before  us,  but  he  does  not 
add  to  tliem :  he  makes  Orlando  fix 
the  point  of  his  w’eajwn  in  the  earth, 
and  embrace  it,  (xxviii.  152,)  and  it 
may  be  worth  remarking,  that  he 
represents  the  Paladin  as  giving  the 
first  blast  of  his  horn,  before  the 
death  of  Oliver : 

E  tono  ianto  forte 

Chc'l  sangne  usci  per  la  hocea  e pc  V  naso. 

After  Orlando  has  twice  sounded 
his  horn,  so  that  (^harlemagne,  at 
St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  heard  it,  he 
feels  that  he  is  dying,  and  tells  his 
squire  Terigi  to  haste,  after  he  has 
expired,  to  the  Emperor — 

“  And  tell  him  all  the  treachery  of  Gan, 
When  to  Marsilio  sent  on  embassage  : 
Tell  him  that  twenty  thousand  to  a  man 
Have  died  this  day,  to  glut  the  Pagan’s 
rage!” 

Then  lifting  up  his  horn,  once  more  he 
'gan 

To  sound  it  fiercely ;  but  beside  his  page 
He  fell  upon  his  knees,  spent,  broKeii- 
hearted. 

And.  praising  God.  Iuk  lordly  Jioul  de¬ 
parted. 
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The  angels  of  the  l..ord,  as  it  ascended. 

So  Christ  himself  had  bade,  receiv'd  his 
soul, 

And  carried  it  where anthems,never  ended. 
Are  sung  in  bliss.  Terigi  mark'd  the 
whole, 

As  he  hung  o’er  Orlando's  corse  extended: 

He  clasp'd  it  close,  and  we|H  without 
controul ; 

Crjdng,  “  Ah,  sweetest  Lord  !  my  dear¬ 
est  hope  and  stay ! 

Wherefore  has  Heav’n  thus  tom  thy  life 
away  ? 

“  Ah,  how  can  I  to  Charlemagne  return, 
And  tell  him,  noble  master,  of  thy  fate  ? 

Ah,  how'  vi’ill  he  in  wasting  anguish  mourn 
The  Champion  of  the  Churdi  and  Chris, 
tian  State  ? 

And  where  to  find  thy  etjual  shall  he  tun: 
Among  his  people,  lost,  disconsolate?” 
Thus  made  Terigi  his  unheard  lament, 
Then  kiss'd  the  corse,  and  on  his  way  he 
went. 

The  particularity  with  which  Pulci 
represents  Orlando,  just  before  Ite 
breathes  his  last,  composing  hiniseli 
into  a  becoming  attitude,  with  his 
sword  upon  his  breast,  and  his  arms 
crossed  like  figure  of  a  knight  upon 
a  tomb,  is  somewhat  ludicrous  : 

Ma  pritna  il  corpo  compose  a  la  spada 
Lc  J^accia  in  croce  €*l  petto  al pomejitto. 

It  reminds  one  of  Liston,  in  Bombas- 
tes  Furioso,  putting  on  bis  nightcap, 
and  making  himself  comfortable,  be¬ 
fore  he  dies. 

We  had  fully  intended  to  have 
concluded  Zinabi's  poem  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  article,  but  so  much  interesting 
matter  remains,  in  the  signal  punish¬ 
ment  of  Gan,  in  the  death  of  Alda- 
bella,  wife  to  Orlando,  and  in  the 
bloody  vengeance  taken  on  Marsilin 
by  Cnarles,  that  we  must  defer  it 
until  the  next  month. 

A  TRUE  AND  AUTHENTIC  HISTORV 
OF  ILL  TAM.** 

No  VII. 

Arout  this  period  of  my  exist¬ 
ence,  I  became  exceedingly  useful  in 
the  forming  and  forwarding  of  love- 
affairs.  I  had,  in  fact,  gained  my 
fourteenth  year,  and  had  learn w 
more  frcrni  Nature  than  ever  I  did 
either  from  Ovid  or  Cwsar.  1  did , 

not,  indeed,  as  yet,  venture  to  launch 
into  the  rough  and  hazardous  se** 
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o\'  courtship  on  iny  own  bottom  ;  but 
1  was  ileenieil  a  safe  and  a  skilful 
pilot,  in  navigating  the  venturous 
Larks  of  others.  1  used  to  approach 
windows,  tap  at  doors,  whisper 
through  chinks  and  crevices,  com- 
iniiiiicate  intelligence  by  winks,  and 
coughs,  and  shreds  of  songs,  in  the 
most  dexterous  and  intelligible  man¬ 
ner  imaginable.  For  all  of  which 
exertions,  in  the  service  of  love-smit¬ 
ten  swains,  I  was  rewarded  with  rides, 
now  and  then,  in  carts,  and  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  with  the  good  will,  in 
short,  of  all  the  courting  neighbour¬ 
hood.  One  instance  of  my  metho<l 
of  doing  business  in  this  way  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  particularizing: 

“  Leezy  Lawson'*  w-as  the  toast  of 
the  parish.  She  w’as  a  fanner's 
daughter,  young,  buxom,  and  active, 
though  occasionally  visited  by  the 
‘‘  water-brash,”  and  a  little  pitted  by 
the  small-pox.  Yet,  upon  the  whole, 
she  was  a  vast  object  of  pursuit,  hav¬ 
ing  made  as  many  conquests,  1  seri¬ 
ously  believe,  as  the  little  piece  of 
revolving  paper,  over  my  head,  at¬ 
tracts  flies.  Vet,  true  it  is,  and  pro- 
l»er  to  be  added,  that  none  of  these 
lovers  soiled  in  the  least  her  reputa¬ 
tion,  which  continued,  in  spite  of  all 
the  old  maids  in  the  neighbourhood, 
flawless  and  sound.  But  what  a 
queer  squad,  after  all,  and  how  di¬ 
versified  in  their  character  and  ap- 
jH'arance,  these  lovers,  or  (as  they 
Were  termed  by  their  sweathearts) 
these  **  lads”  w’ere  I 

First,  there  was  the  **  donnert 
Laird  o’  Dryland,”  and  he  came  rid¬ 
ing  on  horseback,  and  bribed  111 
ram”  with  a  white  saxpence,  to 
tak’  the  brae,  and  let  the  lass  ken 
o’  his  coming.”  But  Leezy  couldna' 
hide  him ;  ne  wanted  spunk,  she 
and  had  once  sought  a  kiss, 
without  ha’in*  smeddum  to  tak'  it.” 
fhen  there  was  “  Farmer  Will,” 
young,  sprightly,  and  dashing ;  but 
then  he  was  reported  as  a  ‘‘  gay-de- 
eeiver ;”  more  fond  of  fishing  than 
of  fish ;  boastful  of  his  conquests,  and 
truly  in  love  with  nothing  but  him- 
^If.  His  visits  she  couldna*  abide, 
“  nor  could  she  be  fashed  wi*  his 
gab.”  Then  there  was  “  Dyker 
i  am  he  was  a  great  favourite,  for 
jtc  Was  sly,  and  made  a  good  use  of 
his  time ;  had  the  grip  of  a  smiddy 
'tfe,  and  could  father  an  invention. 


or,  in  other  w^ords,  tell  white,  flatter¬ 
ing  lies,  with  the  best  of  them  ;  but 
then,  except  the  cauld  stanes,  wduch 
he  handled  all  day  lang,  the  fient  :i 
thing  had  he  to  depend  on.  “  Sutor 
Sandy,”  too,  was  a  lover,  but  his 
hands  smelt  and  felt  of  rosin,  and  his 
father  was  sorely  afflicteil  with  scro- 
phula.  His  breath,  too,  was  scrimply 
wholesome.  Roving  “  Jock  John¬ 
stone,”  the  south  country  drover,  had 
somewhat  formidable  pretensions. 
He  rode  a  good  horse,  swore  a  round 
oath,  boggled  at  nothing,  except  at 
the  kirk  style  of  a  Sabbath  morning  ; 
and  truth  comjiels  me  to  add,  he  was 
the  father  of  a  couple  of  as  fine  boys 
as  ever  brought  the  blush  of  shame 
o’er  the  cheek  of  cretlulous  woman. 
Jock  had  always  an  hour’s  company 
of  Leezy  when  he  came  the  road  ; 
and  he  seldom,  such  was  his  pressure 
of  business,  wishetl  for  more.  'I'he 

Dominie,”  too,  with  his  handsoim* 
ankles,  and  smart  white-skin  stock¬ 
ings,  devoted  a  few  Saturday  even¬ 
ings  to  love  and  Leezy.  11  is  w'as 
truly  a  pitiable  case,  for  though  his 
encouragement  was  small,  his  passion 
was  strong,  and  w^ould  occasionally 
vent  itself  in  the  shape  of  sonnet  or 
song.  Kirks  and  markets  w'cre  re¬ 
served  by  Leezy  for  him ;  and  1  have 
seen  him  often,  on  such  occasions, 
wagging  his  long-tailed  coat  wdth  a 
peculiar  air,  cracking  his  knowing 
joke,  and  spending  his  money  like  a 
prince.  Last  of  all,  in  this  some¬ 
what  lengthy  and  Penelope  list  of 
suitors,  there  was  “Butler  Kab,” 
spruce  as  a  bantam,  smart  as  a  roe- 
buc)|^,  and  ornamented  like  a  may- 
pole,'or  gardener's  “  Adam  ”  on  pro¬ 
cession-days  ;  and  it  is  upon  him, 
and  upon  his  courting  advances,  that 
my  narrative  at  present  turns. 

In  all  the  full  blow  and  blaze  of 
table  flnery,  did  this  hero  of  the  side¬ 
board  and  knife-box  appear  before 
me,  one  moonlight  evening,  suppli¬ 
cating  my  good  offices  in  procuring 
him  an  interview  with  Leezy.  This 
favour,after  manoeuvering  over  dung¬ 
hills,  through  nettles,  and  along  dark 
passages,  1  at  last  accomplished ;  and 
placed  the  expectant  lover,  as  in¬ 
structed,  in  an  “  out-house,”  where 
the  men-servants  slept,  and  the  win¬ 
ter's  peats  were  safely  lodged,  there 
to  await  the  promised  interview.  As 
fate,  or  fortune,  or  the  devil  would 
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have  it,  Rab”  accidentally  came  into 
contact  with  a  broken  peat-breast, 
whereupon,  first  one  peat,  and  then 
another,  and  latterly,  a  full  and  over¬ 
whelming  rush,  accompanied  by  a 
tub-fiill  of  suspicious  water,  descend¬ 
ed  upon,  and  nearly  suffocated  him. 
1  heard  the  rush  and  the  scream, 
and  ere  I  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
action,  or  rather  of  suffering,  1  found 
our  hero  employed  in  dating  the 
water  out  of  nis  coat-tails  upon  the 
stone-check  of  the  door.  There  was 
no  remedy,  for  in  every  respect  our 
hero's  presence  was  offensive,  even  to 
the  least  susceptible  sensibilities.  So 
he  was  glad  to  take  to  his  heels,  and 
relinquisli  a  bam  lodging  and  peas- 
strae  interview  with  Leezy,  for  his 
own  snug  bed  at  the  back  of  the 
scullery.  As  he  conceived  this  to 
have  been  a  trick  or  practical  joke 
executed  upon  his  dandy  person,  he 
never  returned  to  the  charge;  and 
being  a  “  wee  fushionless,”  as  the 
auld  guide  wife  o*  Gilchristland  ex¬ 
press^  it,  his  absence  was  the  less 
regretted. 

In  love-making,  however,  as  in 
fishing,  they  who  have  been  aiding 
and  assisting  to  the  sport  and  conve¬ 
nience  of  otners,  are  very  apt  to  ad¬ 
venture  at  last  for  themselves.  In 
this  amusement,  it  is  true,  it  is  either 
dance  or  hold  the  candle  ;  but  then 
the  candle-holders,  like  Rob  the  Ran¬ 
ter  with  his  bags,  are  apt  to  combine 
two  offices  into  one  ;  and  whilst  they 
afford  facilities,  and  present  occa¬ 
sions  to  others,  mix  in  tne  dance,  and 
participate  in  the  glee  themselves. 
“  Can  a  man,"  says  scripture,  take 
fire  to  his  bosom,  and  his  clothes  not 
be  burnt  ?”  and  can  a  boy  of  four¬ 
teen  be  brought  into  continued  con¬ 
tact  with  blue  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks, 
and  fat  round  arms,  and  plump 
female  fomis,  without  feeling  the 
desire  of  adventure?  True  it  is, 
that  his  little  capital  may  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  South-sea  bubble; 
but  the  risk,  and  even  the  probabili¬ 
ty  of  this,  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
prevent,  at  this  inexperienced  and 
most  adventurous  age,  the  hazard.  1 
have  been  young,  and  1  am  now  fifty, 
and  in  the  whole  course  of  my  in¬ 
flammable  and  mercurial  experience, 
have  I  never  felt  the  passion  of  love 
as  1  did  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  It 
was  then  a  new,  as  well  as  a  most 


exquisite  feeling ;  timid  as  the  fawn 
in  the  presence  of  the  party  beloved ; 
yet,  strong  as  the  lion,  and  impetu¬ 
ous  as  the  mountain-flood,  in  secret. 
It  was  then  an  unadulterat^  passion, 
pure  from  every  foreign  admixture, 
and  acting  with  all  the  directness 
and  simplicity  of  nature— engrossing 
the  whole  boyish  heart,  and  convert¬ 
ing  it  for  the  time  into  a  crucible,  in 
which  to  melt  down  fair  images,  de¬ 
lightful  interviews,  sweet  smUes,  and 
condescending  favours.  Of  purity, 
and  innocence,  and  Platonic  sensa¬ 
tions,  those  may  speak  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  them ;  for  my  own  part,  1 
am  a  sinful  descendant  of  a  sinful 
progenitor — a  degenerate  plant  of  a 
strange  vine ;  and  I  freely  confess, 
that  at  this  sheepish,  modest,  unas¬ 
suming  period  of  my  life,  1  felt  as 
every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam 
feels,  and  have  never,  at  any  poste¬ 
rior  stage  of  my  eventful  life,  been 
more  truly  a  slave,  if  you  will  have 
it  so,  to  all  the  force,  fervour,  and 
blind  impetuosity  of  the  great  master 
Passion.  Yet,  with  all  this,  1  was 
most  decidedly  virtuous,  and  out¬ 
rageously  delicate,  in  all  my  actions, 
and  would  sooner  have  put  my  foot 
into  a  flow  peat  fire  in  full  blaze, 
than  have  risked  myself  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  any  female  oi  less  delicate 
conduct  and  conversation  than  my¬ 
self.  It  was  for  this  very  reason, 
that  though  I  was  often  in  Leezy ’s 
company,  and  had  every  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  burning  familiar  with  her 
many  and  prominent  attractions,  1 
never  truly  felt  them.  There  was  a 
grossierte  about  the  whole  busine®, 
not  only  in  the  number,  but  still 
more  in  the  character  of  her  lovers, 
as  well  as  of  her  own  conduct,  and 
even  conversation,  which  kept  me 
completely  aloof,  and  preserved  roe  a 
most  faithful  messenger  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  of  private  and  confidential  dis¬ 
patch  .  But  there  was  a  little  dumpy , 
and  quite  juvenile  form,  exhibit^ 
before  my  delighted  eyes,  in  tlie  of¬ 
fice  and  character  of  “  byre  or  dairy¬ 
maid,"  to  whose  attractive  and  over¬ 
powering  charms  my  soul  within  me 
bent  and  submitted  most  implicitly. 
AVere  I  to  designate,  without  Kmi- 
tation,  this  girl  as  my  first  love,  1 
shoulcl  state  a  falsehcrod ;  for  I  was, 
in  love  at  the  age  of  nine  with  a  f»ir, 
well-dressed  girl,  whom  I  saw  one 
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morning  standing  in  tlie  porch-way 
of  the  schoolmaster’s  house  ;  and  I 
was  in  love  about  the  same  time  with 
Mary  Mather,  who  accompanied  me 
about  half-way  home  from  school, 
and  whose  face  was  spotted  and  fern- 
tickletl,  in  a  most  betwitching  man¬ 
ner,  by  the  sun — and  1  was  in  love 
with  Jean  Gibson,  who  met  me  at 
the  Bullester  bushes,  and  gathered 
sloes  in  her  mother’s  check-apron — 
and  1  was  in  love  with  **  Polly  Stew¬ 
art*,”  who  learned  to  read  and  count, 
and  was  far  advancetl  in  book-keep¬ 
ing.  But  on  all  these  occasions, 
the  feelings  which  I  owned,  and  the 
sentiments  I  entertained,  and  the 
images  my  solitude  conjur^  up,  were 
far  and  widely  different  from  those 
which,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  ex- 
jHjrienced  for  the  ** 

I’eggy  Millar.  In  every  sense  of  the 
word,  as  it  is  understood  at  fairs,  and 
at  markets,  and  at  evening  trysts,  and 
at  ))enny- weddings,  this  was  indeed 
and  in. verity  my  first  love.  I  can 
still  place  her  before  myself,  though 
Jiot  before  the  reader — if  any  such 
should  light  on  these  papers — in  all 
the  delightfulness  of  tier  sunny  and 
guileless  existence  ;  sprightly  as  the 
lark,  playful  as  the  kitten,  active 
and  industrious  as  the  bee,  and  en¬ 
compassed  with  moi-e  indescribable 
graces  than  ever  was  Dido,  or  Venus, 
or  even  the  fair  and  faithless  Helen 
herself.  Her  eyes  were  large,  and  of 
the  most  fascinating  hazel — a  colour 
w  hich  even  age,  and  imbecility,  and 
decrepitude  itself,  must  confess  to  be 
irresistible.  But  colour  without  wa¬ 
ter,  is  like  the  diamond  without  the 
iwlish  and  the  setting.  The  water  of 
this  girl’s  eyes,  as  it  sparkled  to  the 
light,  or  fa^tated  ana  enforced  the 
movements  and  the  power  of  the  re¬ 
volving  orbs,  penetrated,  in  excite¬ 
ment  and  exstacy,  even  to  the  heart’s 
core  of  every  admirer.  The  poison 
of  the  tarantula  is  less  efficient  in 
occasioning  maddening  derangement, 
than  was  this  searching  and  insi¬ 
nuating  liquid.  And,  in  respect  of 
her  person,  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  to  add,  that  Hogarth’s  lines 

*  Of  whom  Bums  w'rote  thus : 

“  Ix)vcly  Polly  Stewart, 

There’s  not  a  flower  in  a’  the  land 

That's  half  so  fair  as  thou  art.” 


of  beauty  were  never  better  exempli- 
fietl.  You  would  have  taken  her  for 
a  Cupid  in  petticoats — a  little  dump¬ 
ling  of  lovehness,  enveloped  in  move¬ 
ments  and  attitudes  of  grace.  Some 
way  or  other,  every  thing  she  did  in¬ 
dicated  soul ;  and  yet  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  widow,  had  long  been 
an  orphan,  and  had  only  learnt  to 
read  the  New  Testament  at  school. 
Her  manners — and  why  not  speak  of 
her  manners  ? — though  the  girl  was 
poor,  and  an  orphan,  her  manners 
were  so  soft,  mild,  and  conciliatory, 
that  every  body  liked,  at  least  nobody 
disliked  her ;  even  Francie  llobbi- 
son  himself  laid  aside  his  stocking 
occasionally,  and  descended  from  the 
altitudes  of  his  office,  as  corrector  of 
morals,  to  toy  and  romp  it  w’ith  Peg¬ 
gy.  But  Francie  was  never  a  favour¬ 
ite  ;  and,  unless  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  filched  a  red-cheeked  apple 
from  her  pocket,  Francie’s  hand  was 
never  permitted  to  come  into  contact 
or  intercourse  with  her  person.  Had 
you  seen  this  little  grizzet,  as  I  have 
seen  her,  with  her  petticoats  tight¬ 
ened  around  her  ankles,  at  the  milk¬ 
ing  of  the  ewes,  singing  like  a  ma¬ 
vis,  and  moving  like  an  antelope, — 
had  you  seen  her,  as  I  have  seen 
her,  at  the  stacking  of  the  hay, 
tramping  down  the  fork-fulls,  and 
glowing  from  breast  to  brow  with  the 

“  Bloom  of  young  desire,  the  purple  light 
of  love*”— 

had  you  seen  her,  as  I  have  often 
seen  her,  through  the  boretree  hedge 
of  my  mother’s  kail-yard,  employ^ 
at  a  monthly  washing,  and  accom¬ 
modating  herself  and  ner  lovely  per¬ 
son  to  all  the  duties  of  the  task  she 
had  undertaken ; — and,  lastly,  had 
ou  seen  her,  as  **  Rob  Rankin”  and 
used  to  see  her,  at  the  morning, 
and  mid-day,  and  noon-milking  of 
the  folded  cows,  when,  in  our  official 
capacities  of  letter-to”  and  **  re¬ 
mover”  of  the  calves,  we  stood  each 
of  us  at  our  post,  prepared  even  to 
anticipate  the  wishes  and  signals  of 
the  fair  milker ; — had  you  seen  all 
this,  which  1  have  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  see,  you  would  have  read 
this  imperfect  and  inadequate  eulogy 
upon  “  Peggy”  with  more  interest 
than  you  are  likely,  circumstanced 
as  you  are,  to  do. 

I  cannot,  consistently  with  truth. 
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say  that  1  was  the  favoured  admi¬ 
rer  of  I’epgy’s  clianns ;  for,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  “  Ilob  Kankin,'*  who 
was  fully  two  years  older,  and  who 
had  the  immetliate  prosjK^ct  of  be¬ 
ing  advanceil  from  his  present  ig¬ 
noble  employment  to  that  of  junior 
ploughman,,  contrived  to  be  present 
in  my  absence — to  be  more  useful  and 
obsequious  than  I,  even  in  my  own 
I'resi*ncc — and  to  venture  upon  free¬ 
doms  to  w'hich  1  dare'll  not  even  in 
thought  to  aspire ;  but  still  1  think, 
someiiow  or  other,  the  girl  had  what 
you  may  term  a  warm  side  for  me  ; 
tor  she  was  exceedingly  kind  to  my 
motlier,  obliging  to  my  aunts,  and 
even  fed  Rover  occasionally  with 
market-fare,  from  the  inexhaustible 
stores  of  her  pocket.  >Vith  me,  per¬ 
sonally,  she  was  always  timid,  and 
1  ven  distant,  and  st'cmed  to  consider 
7ny  school-eilucation  as  entitling  me 
to  a  kind  of  respect,  which  she  careil 
not,  and  aimed  not  to  preserve  for 
others.  Had  she  offered,  as  some  of 
her  pri'deccssors  in  office  actually  and 
most  vociferously  did,  to  kiss  me,  1 
had  certainly  taken  to  my  heels, 
crossed  the  dyke  at  the  first  slap, 
and  been  seen  by  her  no  more  f  or 
a  mouth  to  come.  Ifut,  circum¬ 
stanced  as  1  was,  1  could  get  no  rest, 
night  nor  day,  for  thinking,  and 
pondering,  and  wlsliing,  and  con¬ 
triving,  and  hoping,  and  fearing,  in 
reference  to  my  sweet  Peggy.  1  had 
no  definite  aim  in  all  this ;  it  was 
not  necessary  that  I  should.  1  never 
thought  of  a  closer  union,  or  of  any 
union  or  change  of  relation  at  all ; 
but  the  phantasy  had  taken  hold  of 
my  brain,  and  had  troubletl,  and  even 
moved  my  heart ;  and  at  school,  and 
at  the  fishing,  1  could  not  shake  off’ 
the  engrossing  idea.  It  is  not  surely 
to  be  wondered  at,  that,  amidst  all 
this  derangement  and  diversion  in 
favour  of  Pe^',  my  school  tasks 
should  be  nej^ccted.  1  sunk,  1  am 
ashamed  to  confess  how  low,  amongst 
my  class-fellows ;  became  first  care¬ 
less,  then  callous,  and  latterly  syste¬ 
matically  obstinate.  1  set  the  mas¬ 
ter,  and  shame,  and  propriety,  at  de¬ 
fiance  ;  and  read,  or  rather  passed 
over,  the  Eclogties  of  Virgil,  (with 
the  exception  of  the  sc'coimI  I)  and  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  with  about 
as  much  benefit  and  information  as  if 
1  lidcl  read  them  in  Hebrew.  Jnthis 


phrensy  of  infatuaU'd  and  pcrverutl 
feeling,  1  had  recourse  to  every  sjk- 
cies  of  deception  to  accomplish  niv 
purposes.  1  even  construct^  a  lodge 
in  the  midst  of  the  adjoining  wood, 
and  within  one  of  the  crevices  of  the 
“  Cat  Craig,”  where  1  remained  all 
day,  constructing  cross-bows,  read¬ 
ing  Allan  Ramsay's  Patie  and  Uo- 
ger,”  and  thinking  most  manfully, 
and  till  my  very  ears  cracked  again, 
of  Peggy.  I  used  to  fall  asleep  sonu- 
limes,  and  dream  odd  dreams,  and 
see  strange  visions ;  and  ever  as  even¬ 
ing  and  the  school  dismissal-hour  n- 
turned,  1  ventured  home  with  a  lii 
in  my  mouth,  or  implied,  at  least,  by 
my  conduct,  to  my  mother.  For  uj»- 
wards  of  eight  days  I  was  enabled  to 
continue  this  skulking  and  wretched 
statp  of  existence,  and  1  believe  would 
actually,  of  my  own  accord,  have  re- 
nouncctl  it,  bad  1  not  been  surprised 
by  Francie'sdog,  “  H’hitcfoot,”iiitu 
a  denouement  which  absolutely  threw 
my  mother  into  tears,  and  had  almost 
lost  me  the  favourable  opinion  which, 
even  through  all  my  follies,  1  had 
hitherto  retaine'd  of  ray  aunts.  1 
felt,  indeed,  and  keenly,  the  misery 
and  the  disgrace  which  1  had  incur¬ 
red  ;  but  the  idea  of  Pe^y  had  ta¬ 
ken  such  a  hold  over,  all  my  firmer 
and  more  hallowed  resolutions  and 
|>erceptions,  that  I  was,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  premature  and  irrt'- 
sistible  affection,  hurried  even  into 
more  desperate  and  fearful  measures 
than  any  1  had  as  yet  adopted. 

“  Quem  Heus  vult  peidere  prius 
dementat,”  if  it  be  not  classically,  is 
at  least  morally  true.  I  had  now 
reached  that  advanced  period,  in  the 
fearful  fever  of  folly,  when  1  couhl 
neither  suffer  a  cure,  nor  continue 
long  under  the  disease ;  and  the  in¬ 
cident  I  am  now  about  to  narrate, 
will  serve  to  shew  how  fast  and  bow 
far  they  gallop, 

“  Whom  deils  aini  lasses  drive  !" 

There  had  long  existed  a  competi¬ 
tion,  or  rivalship,  betwixt  “  Rob 
Rankin”  and  me,  on  the  score  of  prt'* 
sents.  (  ranes,  cranberries,  blat'bcr- 
ries,  wild  strawl)errics,  rasps,  hack- 
berries,  sloes,  nuts,  crabs,  witli  now 
and  then  a  purloinctl  handful 
“  razcls  and  grosels,”  were  poured 
into  IVggy’s  lap,  from  the  overchar- 
gctl  cornucoi>ia  of  cur  bounty. 
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py  he  who  couUl  anticipate  IV^^gy  s 
wisli,  in  reference  to  any  tiling  which 
enters  in  at  the  mouth  ;  for  then, 
cost  what  it  might,  at  all  risks,  and 
through  all  obstructions,  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  attained  and  bestow'eil.  Some¬ 
how  or  other,  Hob  had  hit  uiion  a 
kind  of  bastard  apple,  wdiich  grew, 
as  I  afterwards  learnt,  in  the  “  white- 
side  linn  and  with  this  he,  at  once, 
fairly  out-did  me,  and  I  was  con- 
s<*(piently  thrown  back  u^xm  my 
sliifts  and  inventions,  to  discover 
<onie  niethotl  of  recovering  my  lost 
ground  in  the  maiden’s  good  graces. 

I  had  often,  on  my  way,  of  a  fine 
sunnner  afternoon,  from  school,  seen, 
and  admired,  and  even  lingered,  to 
contemplate  over  the  hbdge,  the  fine 
red -cheeked  and  tempting  apples 
which  grew  in  the  orchard  of  the 
old  (’astle.”  I  had  even  proceed¬ 
ed  so  far  as  to  pick  up  one  or  two 
which  the  wind  had  tossed  over  the 
fence,  and  I  believe,  if  my  recollec¬ 
tion  be  accurate,  I  had  even  appro¬ 
priated  a  few  with  a  cleeky-stick, 
constructed  for  the  puqioscof  bring¬ 
ing  the  branches  bearing  the  fruit 
within  my  grasp.  Having  tampered 
with  the  sinful  thing,  1  had  familiar¬ 
ized  my  mind  to  the  evil ;  and  al¬ 
though  1  had  so  far  resisted  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  my  own  appetite,  as  never 
to  meditate,  heretofore,  an  absolute 
and  systematic  inroad  or  breach  upon 
an  enclosed  orchard  ;  yet  now,  that 
I  saw  no  other  way  of  combating  the 
bastard  fruit  which  “  Hob  Rankin” 
had  brought  so  inopportunely  to  tell 
against  me,  I  began  to  meditate,  in 
a  kind  of  indistinct  and  hesitating 
manner  at  first,  but  afterw^ards  more 
tlehnitely,  a  descent  upon  the  Fac- 
apples.  To  inform  Rob  Ran- 
hin,”  however,  of  this  scheme,  would 
be  only  undoing  with  the  one  hand 
what  I  was  accomplishing  by  means 
uf  the  other ;  so  1  had  recourse  to  a 
spirit  fully  as  adventurous  as  Rob, 
“  Auchincaim  herd,”  namely,  there- 
doubted  and  mischief-making  Will 
lliddlestane.”  Our  plan  was  soon 
‘liscussetl,  being  simply  to  advance 
through  the  Castle-wood  upon  the 
orchard,  which  was  but  insufficient¬ 
ly  ^closed,  about  twelve  o’clock 
at  night,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  loose 
hag,  or  sack,  fairly  to  bear  away  as 
’nany  apples  as  we  could  carry  on 
our  backs. 

VOL.  XI. 


In  revising  my  life  and  conduct, 

1  am  not  a  little  start KhI  at  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  my  folly  had  now  run, 
nor  can  1  easily,  sitting  as  1  now 
do  in  the  quiet  and  discriminating 
chair  of  reflection,  conceive  how  1 
contrived  to  forget  so  soon,  and  even 
to  encounter  all  those  religious  in- 
struetion.s,  and  that  excellent  mo¬ 
ral  example,  which  ivas  adhibited 
to  my  ears  ami  eyes,  to  my  daily 
observation.  Yet  forget  it  all  1 
certainly  did,  and  even  contrived  to 
convert  the  fair  garment  of  piety 
and  religion  into  a  mask  for  my 
knavery — an  aiiology  before  God  and 
man  for  my  impiety  and  downright 
vice.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
“  Hob  Hankin”  and  me  at  this  time 
to  spend  our  Sabbaths,  (when  per¬ 
mitted,  by  recommendation  of  Dr 
Glauber,  or  Surgeon  Simna-leaf,  to 
remain  at  home,)  in  boiling  carrots, 
making  scar-sconcs,  or  roasting  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  hearth-ashes ;  and  then, 
after  having  jaded  and  worn  out 
our  spirits  with  every  manner  of  ac¬ 
tive  and  bustling  folly,  to  betake  our¬ 
selves  to  our  chapters  and  jisalms, 
and  even  to  family  worship,  by  the 
dyke  or  the  hedge-side,  as  a  full 
and  a  complete  discharge  of  all  debt 
contracted  with  the  Deity  on  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Yet  all  this,  though  bad 
enough  in  all  conscience,  was,  in 
my  eye,  far  less  sinful,  and  infinitely 
less  dangerous,  than  the  act  in  wbicii 
1  was,  along  with  my  new  accom¬ 
plice,  Will  Hiddlestane,  about  to 
engage.  The  very  idea  of  stealing, 
ill  any  shape,  was  fearful,  as  it  came 
up  to  my  mind,  charged  and  loaded 
with  prisons,  and  fetters,  and  ropes, 
and  executions.  On  one  aftenioon, 
when  nobody  was  in  the  school,  the 
boarders  being  all  at  dinner,  1  bad 
indeed  already  appropriated  a  fine 
biincli  or  parcel  of  most  inviting  fly 
hooks  ;  but  had  not  advanced  a  mile 
on  my  way  home  with  my  prize, 
when  my  conscience  smote  me  so 
severely,  that  1  was  glad  to  make 
great  speed  back  to  the  sehool-liotise, 
and  to  return  the  stolen  goods  to 
the  **  Grammatical  Exercises,”  from 
betwixt  the  leaves  of  which  1  had 
extracted  them.  1  had  frequently 
stolen  gooeeberries  and  currants  from 
a  corjier  bush  in  the  master’s  gar¬ 
den  ;  hut  this  was  scarcely  deemed 
‘‘  stealth,”  as  the  berries  were  ex- 
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tractetl  lhroup;h  the  hedge  from  the 
outside.  Nothing,  1  verily  believe, 
short  of  the  motive  which  now  ac¬ 
tuated  and  impelled  me,  as  it  were, 
blindfold  and  headlong,  could  have 
made  me  resolve  upon  the  hazar¬ 
dous  measure  contemplated.  And 
what  has  not  the  same  motive  ef¬ 
fected  !  Wliat  mischief  and  woe,  and 
worse  than  folly,  have  not  the  fair 
Helens,  and  Eloisas,  and  Marys,  and 
Bettys,  and  Tibbys,  and  Nannys, 
and  Peggy s,  of  this  wide  world,  oc¬ 
casioned  ! — but  it  is  full  time  to  drop 
moralising,  and  proceed  with  my  his¬ 
tory. 

W  ell,  away  we  marched,  of  a  dark 
September  night,  without  fear  or 
dread  of  spiritual  and  diabolical  in¬ 
terference,  along  the  turnings  and 
windings  of  the  lonely  Castle- wood 
footpath.  W’c  reached  at  last  the 
notorious  beech-tree,  upon  the  bark 
of  wdiich  the  initials  of  several  gener¬ 
ations  of  sehool-boys  are  engraved ; 
and  at  the  ft>ot,  and  under  the  im- 
|)ervious  shade  of  which,  we  had  re- 
.solved  to  deposit  our  spoil,  as  we 
collected  it,  and  to  rendezvous  at  last. 
Long  did  we  sit,  watching  the  lights 
ill  the  castle  w  indows,  and  listening 
to  the  ceaseless  bay  of  “  Ponto,**  the 
house-dog.  At  last  we  could  see  a 
candle  blaze  through  a  stair-case, 
and  ultimately  take  possession  of  the 
eastern  tower  of  the  building;  ahead, 
envelojied  in  a  white  night-eap,  dis- 
appeareil  suddenly  from  our  view’  as 
the  shutters  closed,  and  the  candle 
was  apparently  extinguisheil.  Ano¬ 
ther  light  passed  across  the  court, 
into  the  “  C'lerkV’  chamlHT,  and  we 
could  hear  “  Ponto”  called  in,  and 
the  bolt  turn.  All  now'  was  si¬ 
lence,  except  that  occasionally  a  slight 
breath  of  wind  came  rushing,  or  ra¬ 
ther  gently  floating,  from  the  distance, 
over  the  wide  ocean  of  leaf,  and 
branch,  and  fruit — <lying  away  again 
suddenly,  and  leaving  every  top  erect, 
and  every  limber  twig  motionless 
and  still.  It  was  one,  or  it  might  be 
half- past  one  o’clock,  of  a  dense 
cloudy  morning,  and  the  work  for 
which  wc  had  ventured  so  far  was 
yet  to  accomplish  ;  for  my  own  part, 

1  felt  a  kind  of  horror  creep  over  iny 
whole  body  ;  and  imagined  every  in¬ 
stant  that  I  saw*  men  watching,  w’ith 
muskets  presciUtsl  towards  us,  under 
every  ai^oining  hotlgc  or  tree.  Our 
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ow'U  whispering  became  alarming, 
from  its  stunning  noise ;  and  although 
Will  Iliddlestane  afhnned  that  hi^ 
courage  rgmained  undiminished,  1 
could  feel,  that,  even  in  a  warm  ami 
genial  air,  he  trembled  and  shook 
like  a  wabron  leaf.  1  would  have 
willingly  retreated — as  would  my 
companion,  1  am  quite  certain,  like¬ 
wise — at  this  awful  moment ;  but 
neither  of  us  had  the  courage  to  be 
the  first  to  express  our  wish.  A 
slight  breeze,  however,  at  this  criti¬ 
cal  moment,  came  down ;  the  ohl 
oaks  began  to  move  and  rustic  ;  ami 
the  tall  elms,  and  still  taller  beech, 
made  a  pretty  tolerable  commotion. 
Never  w'as  breeze  more  acce])table  to 
the  watching  and  whistling  mariner, 
during  a  calm,  than  this  was  to  us, 
as  w'c  lay  squat,  and  fearfully  ex¬ 
pectant  of  some  unforeseen  mischief, 
under  the  old  hecch-trec.  As  the 
rabbit  sallies  forth  from  its  hole, 
after  an  evening  show'er,  and  whilst 
the  rainbow  is  splendid  in  the  cast ; 
as  the  deer-stalker  (say,  for  example, 
liis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  so  re- 
doubtcii  in  the  princely  sport)  steals 
in  and  in  upon  the  course,  or  the  lair, 
of  thebranchy-headed  monarch  of  the 
mountain  ;  as  our  Edinburgh  Volun¬ 
teer  Sharp-shooters  used,  in  the  year 
18()4<,  to  lie  in  ambush  amidst  the 
whins  and  the  quarries  of  Craig- 
millar  C’astle  ;  so  cautiously,  so  wa¬ 
rily,  and  silently,  did  w'e  advanci' 
from  beneath  the  Patula  fagus,’^ 
upon  the  hedge,  and  upon  the  **  slap,” 
and  ultimately  upon  the  w'ell-known 
trees  of  the  orchard.  There  was  one 
tree  wliich  bore  fruit  of  a  particu¬ 
larly  beautiful  shape,  and  altogether 
tempting  appearance  ; — the  country 
people,  in  going  to  church,  had  call¬ 
ed  it,  in  my  hearing,  the  **  Lang 
Meg* so  to  this  Lang  Meg  we  had 
determined  to  pay  our  addres.ses  in 
the  first  instance.  All  w'eiit  on  well : 
we  found  the  tree  ;  knew  it  at  once, 
by  the  shape  of  the  trunk,  and  the 
rougliness  of  the  bark ;  ascendcil, 
both  of  us,  incontinently,  and  divid¬ 
ed  the  wide-spreading  orb  of  branches 
into  tw  o  hemispheres,  for  our  separate 
conquests.  Tne  green  and  jirging 
fruit  came  ever  and  anon  in  contact, 
not  only  with  my  fingers,  but  wiili 
my  mouth,  and  cheeks,  and  nose; 
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aiul  I  could  have  wished  myself  all 
naked  skin  to  enjoy  the  touch,  and 
all  hands  and  fingers  to  pluck.  Again 
ami  again  1  stuffetl  my  pockets,  and 
every  part  of  my  dress  vvliich  could 
admit  of  a  single  apple  ;  and  again 
ami  again  I  returned  to  the  beech, 
ami  deposited  my  burden.  i\Iy  as¬ 
sociate,  1  could  observe,  did  the  same, 
thougli  we  exchanged  as  yet  no 
wortls,  and  seldom  came  even  into 
perception  of  each  other.  “  A\'hat 
kind  o'  anes  are  ye  getting  on  that 
side,  A\"ill  whispered  1,  at  length, 
after  1  had  covered  my  whole  person 
in  a  panoply  of  Lang  Megs  ;  are  ye 
getting  big  anes,  man  repeated  1, 
shtdding  the  branches  at  the  same 
time  with  my  arms,  and  trying,  but 
in  vain,  to  discover  the  person,  or 
hear  the  voice  of  my  copartner.  This 
was  a  little  od<l ;  and  1  vvas  endea¬ 
vouring,  but  in  vain,  to  account  for 
it,  when  1  heard  my  associate  sud¬ 
denly  drop  from  a  lower  branch — for 
I  was  now  on  the  very  topmost 
hough — and  could  mark  tiiat  he  was 
making  a  pretty  tolerable  use  of  his 
heels,  not  towards  the  beech,  as  1 
I  xpected,  but  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  and  across  the  orchard.  1  liad 
hereupon  just  commenced  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  swinging  myself,  branch  by 
branch,  to  the  ground,  when,  in  an 
instant,  my  ears,  and  eyes,  and  whole 
soul  and  hotly,  were  enveloped  in, 
and  jaiietratetl  by,  fire,  and  smoke, 
and  sound:  I  felt  precisely  as  if 
1  had  been  suddenly  blown  up  a 
great  many  leagues  into  the  air, 
and  far  ali)ve  the  clouds ;  and  as 
it  all  my  limbs  had  been  comming- 
hnl  with  the  surrounding  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  elements.  1  dropt,  however, 
hy  the  law  of  gravitation,  not  up¬ 
wards,  as  1  supposed,  but  down¬ 
wards, — and  was  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised,  and  even  mortified,  to  find, 
uj>on  calling  in  my  limbs  to  their 
wonted  duties,  that  I  was  still  alive> 
was  jH)sscs8ctl  of  local  being,  and  was 
ex]K)sed,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  hap* 
IH-'iied,  to  thought  and  reflection,  to 
arrestment,  and  consequent  shame 
and  suffering.  I  sprung,  however, 
instinctively  to  my  feet,  and  without 
"airing  to  debate  the  matter  with 
niy  understanding,  1  took  to  my^ 
heels  with  the  rapidity  of  the  stricken 
I  liad  not  run  fifty  yards, 
"hen  J  found  myself,  like  the  fly  in 


the  honey-pig,  or  the  w^asps  in  the 
poisoned  bottle,  up  to  the  ears  in 
mud — absolutely  immersed  amidst 
the  confines  of  an  immense  and  reek¬ 
ing  dunghill,  in  something  little  less 
tenacious,  and  greatly  more  offensive, 
than  the  Psalmist’s  miry  clay.  As  1 
lay  here  prostrate,  and  resembling 
one  swimming  through  chaos  for  his 
life, — or  like  the  devils  floundering 
in  Pandy, — with  my  nose  only,  and 
the  upper  section  of  my  face,  above 
the  surface  of  the  “  ikx)1,”  a  hor¬ 
rible  shape,  and  shaggy  roughness, 
sw’ept  over  me — and  1  could  hear 
in  an  instant  the  violent  barking  of 
“  Ponto.”  There  was  evidently  no 
time  to  be  lost ; — 1  arose  with  what 
dispatch  1  could,  a  kind  of  “  ru- 
dis  indigestaque  moles,”  like  the  alx)- 
riginal  births  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile, — 1  shook  myself  for  one  single 
moment,  into  sliapc,  and  motion,  and 
speed  ;  but  ere  1  had  retreated  many 
paces,  my  course  was  again  opposcil, 
by  an  invisible  and  powerfully  coun¬ 
teracting  body  ; — down  we  came,  by 
the  concussion,  to  the  ground  toge¬ 
ther,  and  learnt,  at  the  same  instant, 
our  mutual  mishap.  ‘Ms  that  you,” 
said  1,  “  Will?  Oh  !  Gotlsake,  man, 
is  that  you  ?  AVhat  will  we  do — what 
will  we  do  ?”  Will  answered  me 
only  by  making  use  of  my  shoulders 
in  rising,  and  by  evanishing  in  an 
instant.  Hereupon  another  shot  was 
fired  in  my  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  and  I  could  hear  the  “  Clerk” 
giving  out  a  “  seek  them,  hoy — catch 
them  boy,  Ponto,”  in  most  vehement 
and  terrifying  tones.  Up  1  sprung  ; 
dashed  forward  blindfohl  U|K)n  the 
thorn  hedge ;  forced  myself,  in  des¬ 
peration,  through  it ;  tumbled  seve¬ 
ral  yards  dow’ii  a  steep  descent  on 
the  other  side  ;  and,  to  use  an  Irish 
mode  of  expression,  fairly  landeil  at 
last  in  the  midst  of  a  moat,  or  poml 
of  water.  1  lay  still  as  the  night, 
which  w’as  now  again  most  teazingly 
breathless ;  and  could  hear  Ponto 
pass,  panting  and  woufing,  along  the 
inside  of  the  hedge,  through  which 
1  had  so  opportunely,  and  with  so 
much  difliculty,  escaived.  As  I  lay 
here,  supine,  and  literally  immersed 
in  troubles,  and  dangers,  and  alarms, 
the  clouds  broke,  and  sejvarated  above 
me,  and  I  could  see  the  blue  sky,  all 
studded  and  sparkling  with  stars. 
“  Happy,  happy  stars,”  thought  I, 
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as  1  lay,  brcathka>s,  aiul  almost  life¬ 
less,  from  apprehension  ;  “ye  are 
comfortably,  and  securely,  out  of  this 
scrape  ;  you  have  stolen  no  apples ; 
been  cx|K)8eil  to  no  gun-shots ;  stuck 
in  no  dungliills  ;  force<l  no  hedges; 
and  fear  and  apprehend  no  pursuer ; 
you  have  no  drtad  of  the  future,  no 
dismaying  recollection  of  the  past 
with  you,  even  with  the  most  di¬ 
minutive  and  insigniticant  of  your 
hosts,  would  1  now  willingly  exchange 
j)lacrR,  and  character,  and  fortune ;  I 
w’ould  even  become  a  night-clock,  or 
a  hooting-owl,  a  liat,  or  a  corn -creak, 
]»iovided  1  could  find  wings  to  escaix; 
from  this  terror !” 

To  encrease  my  dismay  and  em- 
liarrassment,  upon  putting  my  hand 
to  my  head,  1  found  that  my  hat 
was  absent  without  leave,  and  pro¬ 
bably  deposited  by  this  time  in  the 
“  Clerk V'  chamber.  This  very  hat, 
so  well  known  from  its  narrow  rim, 
or  rather  from  the  absence  of  a  rim 
altogether,  and  from  its  pitched  and 
larretl  crown,  would  undoubtedly  be 
adduced  in  evidence  against  me ;  it 
would  convince  the  master  of  my 
guilt,  satisfy  my  mother  that  1  could 
not  well  lie  innocent;  and  l)c*ing 
nailed  on  Sabbath  to  the  church 
door,  would  give  intimation  of  my 
shame  and  guilt  to  the  whole  parish. 

1  should  undoubtedly  be  tied  to  the 
foot  of  the  master’s  desk,  and  regu¬ 
larly  e'aned  for  an  hour  each  day,  for 
a  month  to  come.  I  should  break  my 
mother’s  and  my  aunt’s  heart  witii 
grief  and  vexation.  I  should  pro¬ 
bably  be  shot  dead  by  tlie  Factor, 
whose  apples  1  had  stolen,  and  af¬ 
terwards  dismissed,  either  to  the  gal¬ 
lows  or  liotany  Hey,  by  the  “  Laird 
himself.”  AVas  ever  poor  sinner 
brought  sU'p  by  step  into  such  a  di¬ 
lemma  as  tills  \  and  all  to  pleasure  a 
pair  of  blue,  w  atery  eyes,  and  a  round 
plump  form — all  to  give  a  momentary 
satisfaction  to  one  who  was  now’  lying 
snugly  in  her  beil,  and  snoring  every 
dog  awake  by  the  kitchen  lire.  I 
could  liave  torn  the  flesh  from  my 
lingers,  and  the  very  tendons  from 
my  fet't,  when  1  reflecteil  coolly,  as 
1  had  now  the  advantage  of  doing, 
u|X)n  all  this.  And  let  my  sufferings, 
at  this  crisis  of  niy  destiny,  be  a 
warning  to  all  “  Ill  Tains’^  in  fu¬ 
ture  ;  and  whenever  they  are  dispo- 
se<l  to  substitute  vice  for  folly,  crime 
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for  mischief,  and  downright  black¬ 
guardism  for  heedless  fun,  let  them 
think  of  iny  reflections  and  sufferings 
in  the  (’astle  Moat. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention, 
that  by  crawling  uj>on  my  hands  ami 
my  knees  to  the  spot  where  1  had 
fallen  so  suddenly  from  the  tree,  1 
found  my  hat;  and  by  repairing 
along  the  windings  of  the  Castle-wood 
foot-path,  1  overtook  likewise  niy 
associate  A\’ill.  A  division,  for,  on 
his  part,  he  had  not  forgot  the  sack 
at  the  beech  tree,  took  place  betwixt 
us.  And  liaving  lodged  my  share,  in 
order  to  secure  their  keeping,  in  a 
hay  rick  in  the  C'arse  meadow,  1 
had  the  satisfaction  next  evening, 
upon  arriving  from  school,  of  hear¬ 
ing  from  my  mother,  that  a  great 
lK)se  of  apples  liad  been  that  day  dis¬ 
covered  ill  taking  down  a  hay-stack, 
and  that  all  the  hay-workers  had 
been  enriched  with  the  sjioils.  Thus 
my  “  ill  gotten  gear”  came  in  misery, 
and  went  in  disapiiointment ;  and 
the  lovely  hazel-eyed  Peggy  ilillcr 
w  as  never  a  single  apple  the  better  of 
my  enterprize,  after  all. 

P.  S.  I  must  inform  you,  Mr  Edi¬ 
tor,  before  parting  for  the  present 
month,  that  although  not  meiuioneil 
in  iny  last  communication,  my  Cncle’s 
jmpers  have  Ik'cii  regularly  read  over 
to  the  twin  sisterhood  of  the  North 
Hridgc.  ’I’heir  opinions  have  lietn  de- 
cidinlly  unfavourable  hitherto ;  but 
as  they  anticipate  better  things,  when 
their  brother  comes  to  speak  of  his 
college  and  tutoring  experience,  tliey 
have,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  connection, 
l>ennittetl  these  preliminary  jiagts  to 
pass.  All  with  them  now  is  bustle, 
and  confusion  worse  confounded. 
The  King  is  to  be  dowm  on  the 
l‘^th  of  August — yea,  even  ere  this 
paj)cr  sliall  apjK'ar ;  and  tlie  Hailie’s 
wife,  with  flve-and-tw’enty  groaTs’ 
daughters,  are  all  to  fit  out  in  finery, 
suiting  the  occasion.  They  wisli  me, 
besides,  to  mention,  that  they  can 
accommodate  the  public  on  the  event 
of  tlie  King’s  appearance  at  bklin- 
burgh,  with  their  front  parlour,  im- 
mcdiaudy  o  v  er  the  flshing-roil,  (  w  h  ich 
is  to  be  removed,  not  to  intercel  I 
llie  view,)  at  ten  guineas  a  bead,  and 
a  small  acknowledgment  to  the  maid« 
sci  vant;  but  allliougli,  in  compli- 
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:iiKV  willi  their  reijiu'st,  1  liavc  pivcii 
the  above  inliination,  1  am  well  a- 
ware,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  all 
^"iK‘6  on  as  proposed,  it  can  be  of  no 
use  in  a  certain  (piarter.  He  has  also 
;u!vanctHl  some  hold  assiTtions,  >vhieh 
ean  do  no  ser%  ice  to  them  or  to  the 
public.  Yours  ever,  X. 


l.LC.END  OF  MARSEILLES. 

'riiKRK  is  a  tradition  in  ^larseillcs, 
that,  on  a  particular  night,  about  200 
years  ago,  all  the  clocks  of  that 
iity  were  put  forward  one  hour — a 
tradition  which  is  said  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  tlic  following  story  : 

There  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
city  a  Monsieur  Valette,  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  family,  and  of  consider¬ 
able  fortune.  He  had  married  Ma¬ 
ria  Danville,  daughter  of  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  a  young  lady,  who  was, 
Irom  her  beauty,  called  “  the  Rose 
of  Marseilles,”  and  who  united  to 
every  personal  charm,  dis^jositions 
the  most  amiable,  and  a  mind  the 
most  accomplished.  He  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  himself  beloved 
by  the  most  charming  of  her  sex ;  a 
hapj)incss  not  always  enjoyed  in 
France,  where  marriages  are  usually 
contracted  by  the  parents,  with  too 
little  regard  to  the  affections  of  their 
children,  and  where  the  heart,  there¬ 
fore,  is  hut  too  seldom  given  with  the 
hand.  It  is  on  this  account,  per¬ 
haps,  that  the  marriage  state  in  that 
country  is  considered  as  one  of  more 
freedom  to  both  parties  than  with 
UK,  where  the  affections  are  left  less 
constrained  in  the  choice  of  their  ob¬ 
ject.  M.  Valette  was  blest  with  two 
sons  and  tw'o  daughters,  the  fair 
fruit  of  a  happy  union,  and  he  dwelt 
in  a  beautiful  villa  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city,  and  commanding  an  exten¬ 
sive  view  of  its  fine  bay ;  a  seat  which 
had  been  the  favourite  residence  of 
his  ancestors. 

.\8  his  children  grew  up,  however, 
he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Paris, 
which  both  he  and  Madam  Valette 
conceived  to  be  more  favourable  to 
the  education  of  their  family,  though 
he  wa.s  himself  fond  of  rural  retirc- 
nient ;  a  rare  taste,  amongst  a  peo¬ 
ple  where  all  the  noble  and  opulent 
hock  to  the  capital,  the  scat  of  the 
t  ourt,  and  leave  almost  deserted  one 


of  the  most  picturcs(iiie  and  Ik'auti- 
ful  countries  in  the  world.  Hence  it 
is  that  pastoral  and  descriptive  poetry 
are  so  little  relished  or  cultivated  in 
France,  where  the  pleasures  of  rural 
nature  arc  either  not  fully  apprecia¬ 
ted,  or  connecU*!!  w’ith  low  and  vulgar 
associations.  The  removal  of  M.  ^'a- 
lette  to  Paris  was  deplored  by  his  te¬ 
nantry,  to  whom  he  had  been  as  a 
father,  but  particularly  as  Monsieur 
Brun,  whom  he  bad  left  factor 
on  his  estate,  w'as,  though  a  just 
man,  and  religious,  of  harsh  man¬ 
ners,  and  of  a  precise  and  unaccom¬ 
modating  temper. 

M.  Valette  found  it  necessary  in 
Paris,  as  all  persons  of  distinction  do, 
to  mix  with  the  gay  and  the  fashion¬ 
able:  the  time  that  had  been  given 
to  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  retire¬ 
ment  was  now  consumctl  in  the  gid¬ 
dy  round  of  fashion  and  amusements, 
and  his  open  and  generous  temper 
led  him  into  a  motlc  of  life  which 
but  ill  accorded  w’ith  the  mo<leration 
of  his  fortune.  He  made  frequent 
demands  on  his  factor  for  renew¬ 
ed  remittances;  and  this  man  was 
forced  to  use  rigorous  and  oj)pressive 
measures,  to  procure  for  his  master 
the  necessary  means  of  exiiensc.  The 
scanty  vintage  of  the' preceding  years 
had  made  such  demands  doubly  bard 
to  be  obeyed  ;  and  Le  Brun  became 
as  odious  to  the  tenantry  as  Valette 
himself  had  been  respected  and  be¬ 
loved. 

These  circumstances  were  but  too 
little  known  to  \"alctte,  or  his  gene¬ 
rous  soul  would  have  revolted  from 
a  manner  of  life  which  wrung  from 
the  sweat  of  the  labourer  bis  hard- 
earned  wages.  One  night,  as  lie  slept 
in  Paris,  the  form  of  his  factor’ap- 
pearetl  to  him,  covered  with  blootl, 
informing  him,  that  he  had  been 
murdered  by  his  tenantry  on  M.  V’^a- 
lette’s  estate,  for  rigour  in  collecting 
his  revenue,  and  his  body  buried 
under  a  particular  tree,  which  he 
minutely  described.  The  ghost  of 
Le  Brun,  moreover,  requested  him 
that  he  would  undertake  an  imme- 
diate  journey  to  Marseilles,  and  de¬ 
posit  his  remains  in  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestors ;  a  request  the  importance 
of  which  wrill  he  duly  estimated  by 
those  who  know  the  horror  with 
which  the  Catholics  contemplate  the 
idea  of  having  their  rrinains  depo- 
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fUteil  in  groiiiul  which  lias  not  been 
consecrated  by  tlie  church.  I'o  tliis 
request  Valette  assentcHl,  and  the  ap¬ 
parition  immediately  disappeared. 

The  morning  came,  to  dissipate  the 
gloom  which  the  vision  of  the  night 
had  occasioned  ;  and  though  he  had 
Iktii  for  some  time  astonisheil  at  the 
unusual  silence  of  Le  lirun,  yet  he 
could  not  help  considering  the  whole 
as  a  mere  illusion  of  the  imagination. 
The  stories  of  ghosts  he  had  always 
considered  as  fit  only  for  the  nursery, 
and  his  manly  and  enlightened  mind 
was  wholly  unimbued  with  the  least 
tincture  of  credulity  or  superstition. 
To  have  taken  so  distant  a  journey, 
on  such  a  ]>retence,  he  knew  would  be 
intcTpreted  as  the  height  of  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  concealed  an  incident, 
the  very  relation  of  which  must 
liavc  subjected  him  to  the  ridicule  of 
his  acquaintance.  “  You  are  more 
thoughtful  than  usual,  pana  !’*  said 
one  of  his  daughters  to  him  next 
morning  at  breakfast.  “  I  am  think¬ 
ing,  my  dear,”  said  M.  ^’alette, 
“  why  1  have  been  so  long  in  hear¬ 
ing  from  Le  llrun.  1  nml  money, 
and  my  demands  have  not  been  sup¬ 
plied." 

Night  now'  came,  again  to  usher 
in  that  period  of  reflection  which  the 
dissipation  of  the  day  had  banished, 
and  about  the  solemn  hour  of  mid¬ 
night,  Le  llrun  again  appeart'd,  to  re¬ 
proach  him  for  his  negligence.  There 
was  an  evident  frown  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  ;  and  he  besought  Valette  why 
he  had  delayed  to  fulfil  his  earnest 
request  }  Walette  again  promised 
immediate  obedience,  and  the  night 
^vas  no  more  disturbc<l  by  so  un¬ 
welcome  an  intruder.  Morning  came 
again,  the  gaiety  of  which  even  the 
voice  of  sorrow  can  scarcely  resist ; 
and  the  same  train  of  thoughts  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  as  on  the  day  pre¬ 
luding.  “It  must  still  be  a  dream," 
said  he  to  himself ;  “  though  a  re¬ 
markable  one  certainly  !  To-day 
will  probably  bring  me  the  cx^Kcted 
letters  from  Brun,  and  I  must  yet 
delay  a  journey  which  must  subject 
me  at  once  to  ridicule  and  inconve¬ 
nience.” 

The  messengers  from  the  dead 
si-ldom  petition  in  vain  ;  and  the  third 
night  the  exjK'ctcd  vision  apjx'ared, 
with  a  terrible  frown  in  his  counte- 
iiaiuT,  and  reproached  Valette  for 
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his  want  of  friendship  to  the  man 
wdiosc  blood  had  been  spilt  in  his 
cause,  and  for  disregard  to  the  peace 
of  his  soul.  “  If  you  will  grant  my 
request,"  said  the  phantom,  “  1  pro¬ 
mise  to  give  you  tw'enty-four  hours’ 
warning  of  the  time  of  your  own 
death,  to  arrange  your  affairs,  and  to 
make  your  peace  wdth  God.”  M. 
A’alette  promised,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  he  would  set  off  next 
morning  for  Marseilles,  to  execute 
the  aw'ful  commission ;  and,  with  a 
look  of  confidence  in  his  words,  the 
ghost  of  Le  Brun  vanished  from  liis 
sight.  alette  rose  next  day  with 
the  light,  and  alleging  to  his  family 
that  he  had  business  of  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity,  w  hich  immediately  called  him 
to  Marseilles,  accompanied  by  a  few 
faithful  domestics,  lie  departed  to 
visit  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  after 
an  absence  of  ten  years.  There,  alas  ’ 
he  found  but  too  fatally  realizetl  the 
murder  of  Le  Brun.  Under  the  tra* 
that  had  been  so  minutely  descrihal, 
and  which  grew'  in  the  solitary  cor¬ 
ner  of  an  adjoining  forest,  he  found 
the  mangled  remains,  which,  after 
the  manner  of  his  country,  he  caused 
to  be  decently  interred  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  vault.  He  in  vain,  how'ever, 
made  every  search  for  the  murder¬ 
ers.  The  same  cause  w’hich  had 
occasioned  the  death  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Le  Brim,  led  the  tenants  to 
the  most  obstinate  concealment  of  the 
manner  of  it ;  and  Valette  saw’,  with 
horror  and  regret,  the  miseries  which 
they  had  suffered,  in  times  of  extreme 
difficulty,  merely  that  he  might  he 
furnished  with  the  means  of  extrava¬ 
gance.  “  Had  I  imagined,"  he  ex¬ 
claimed,*^  thatmy  unsatisfactory  plea¬ 
sures  would  have  cost  so  dear,  1  w’ould 
long  since  have  retired  from  fashion¬ 
able  life,  and  sought  that  haj)piness 
in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  country,  w’hich  was  always  most 
congenial  to  the  w’ishes  of  my  souj. 
I  shall  return  to  my  estate,"  conti- 
nucil  he,  “  that  my  children  may 
learn  to  relish  its  beauties,  and  ac¬ 
quire  an  attachment  to  its  tranquil 
pleasures,  and  to  its  simple  inhabi¬ 
tants.  May  the  blood  which  has 
been  shed  prove  a  memorable  lesson 
to  my  sons  of  the  misery  of  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  the  guilt  of  oppression* 
Jni])resseil  with  such  reflections,  M* 
^  alette  no  sooner  returned  to  l*Hris. 
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iliaii  1h‘  roninniiiicateil  to  Ins  accom-  hour,  he  must  prepare  himself  to 
partner,  the  once  “  pct'rlcss  leave  the  world  f — then,  waving  his 
i'tose  of  Marseilles,”  and  the  still  hand,  as  if  to  bid  adieu,  the  ghost 
lovi  ly  mother  of  a  virtuous  offspring,  of  Le  lirun  disap^x^ared,  to  return 
the  matured  and  unalterable  purjwsc  no  more. 

of  his  soul.  Madame  \’<alette,  having  M.  Malette  returned,  pale  and 
aeeomplished  the  principal  object  of  ghastly  as  the  jdiantom  he  had  seen, 
tier  residence  in  Paris — the  educa-  to  his  happy  domestic  circle ;  and, 
tioii  of  her  family — assented  with  u}X)n  their  anxious  and  urgent  in- 
ph  asure  to  a  return  to  those  tranquil  quiries  as  to  the  cause  of  his  uncasi- 
injovuients  which  w’ere  ever  dearest  ness,  related,  for  the  first  time,  the 
to  her  heart.  In  little  more  than  a  incident  of  the  dream,  and  the  pro- 
year  they  found  themselves  again  in  mised  warning  which  he  had  just 
ilie  chateau  of  their  ancestors,  and  received.  A  sudden  gloom  and  me- 
ilieir  return  was  hailed  by  a  delight-  lancholy  was  spread  over  the  faces 
I'il  tenantry — by  the  w  idowr  and  the  of  all  present.  Madame  Valette  threw 
fatherless — by  the  indigent  and  the  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her  hus- 
afHicted.  'i'o  relieve  the  distresses  band,  and  embraced  him  with  tears  ; 
of  the  poor  w  as  neither  the  least  ira-  while  his  lovely  daughters  clung 
portaut  nor  pleasant  employments  of  round  his  knees,  exclaiming,  that 
this  benevolent  family,  and  on  them  they  never  could  outlive  so  good  a 
descended  the  blessings  of  those  who  father  !'*  M.  Danville,  however, 
^yere  ready  to  perish.  obstinately  declared  his  incredulity. 

About  eight  years  after  their  re-  and  considered  the  whole  as  one 
turn  from  Paris,  the  family  mansion  of  those  unaccountable  illusions  to 
demanding  repairs,  they  found  it  ne-  which  even  the  strongest  mimls  are 
ccssary,  for  some  time,  to  remove  to  sometimes  liable.  He  viewed  it  like 
Marseilles,  w  here  they  resided  in  the  the  apparition  which  appeared  to 
house  of  M.  Danville,  the  father  of  Brutus  before  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
Madame  Valette.  Time,  which  wears  while  that  great,  but  unfortunate  pa- 
away  even  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  triot,  was  sitting  lone  and  melan- 
had  weakened  the  impression  of  his  choly  in  his  tent.  No  sooner  had 
dream  from  the  mind  of  Valette,  and  M.  Valette  retired  to  his  apartment, 
cares  of  a  more  tender  and  domestic  than  M.  Danville  endeavoured  to  im- 
iiature  chieHy  occupied  his  thoughts,  press  the  same  opinion  on  the  family 
Sitting  one  night,  after  supper,  in  of  his  son-in-law'.  Apprehensive  lest 
the  niidst  of  his  happy  family,  a  loud  the  very  imagination  of  the  event 
and  sudden  knocking  was  heard  at  might  occasion  it,  or  at  least  be  at- 
the  gate ;  but  wdien  the  servant  tended  by  disagreeable  consequences, 
"yut  to  open  it,  he  found  nobody  he  thought  upon  a  device,  which,  as 
w  ithout.  After  a  short  interval,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  it  was  in  his  jmwer 
same  loud  knocking  was  again  heard,  easily  to  accomplish.  This  w  as  to 
and  one  of  V'alette’s  sons  accompa-  cause  all  the  clocks  of  Marseilles 
tiied  the  servant  to  the  gate,  to  sec  to  be  put  forward  one  hour,  that 
"ho  demanded  admittance  at  so  un-  they  might  strike  the  predicted  hour 
s^'isonable  an  hour ;  but,  to  their  of  twelve  next  night,  when  it  should 
aNtonishment,  no  one  was  to  be  seen  only  be  eleven ;  so  that,  if  there  really 
ilicre  neither.  A  third  time  the  were  any  thing  in  the  warning  of  the 
knocking  was  repeated  still  louder  ghost,  when  tlie  time  should  be  be- 
and  louder,  and  a  sudden  thouglit  lieved  by  V'^alette  to  have  past  over 
darte<l  across  the  mind  of  V^alette,  without  any  event  supervening,  he 
this  was  the  ghost  of  Le  Bruu,  might  be  persuaded  to  dissipate  the 
wine  to  fulfil  his  awful  promise,  imagination  with  wdiich  he  was  so 
“  1  will  go  to  the  gate  myself,”  said  deeply  impressed, 
i  ’  *  *  1  know  wno  it  is  that  Next  day  the  unhappy  Valette  made 

knocks.”  This  presentiment  was  too  every  effort  to  arrange  his  worldly  af- 
truly  realized.  As  he  opened  the  fairs  acconling  to  his  wishes,  procu- 
K^te,  the  factor  appeared,  whispered  red  his  will  to  be  executed  in  legal 
him,  that  next  night,  at  the  same  form,  rcceiveil  the  sacrament,  and 
^‘*iic,  for  it  was  now  the  twelfth  prei>aro<l  himself  with  all  decency 
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and  solemnity  for  the  awful  event 
which  he  anticipated.  The  evening 
approachetl.  From  a  large  open  win¬ 
dow,  which  looked  into  a  beautiful 
garden,  and  commanded  an  exten¬ 
sive  view  into  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  he  saw'  the  sun  go  down,  as  he 
believed,  for  the  last  time.  For  the 
last  time  he  beheld  its  blessed  light 
irradiate  the  blue  heavens,  and  glad¬ 
den  the  green  earth.  He  thought 
the  myrtles  and  acacias,  as  they 
boweil  their  limlK'r  heads  to  the 
breeze,  wavetl  him  a  last  adieu.  He 
imagined  that  the  fountains,  that 
threw  their  drizzling  spray  on  high, 
fell  back  into  their  basons  w'ith  a 
more  plaintive  murmur.  The  sha- 
ilows  of  night  now  came  down  U}X)n 
the  world,  which  he  believeil  were  to 
Usher  him  in  to  the  darkness  of  the 
grave.  He  beheld  the  stars  twinkle 
in  the  azure  heaven  with  a  milder 
radiance  than  usual.  He  viewed 
with  tears  of  affection  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  and  his  beloved  children,  sit¬ 
ting  around  him,  with  looks  of  con- 
cealeil  thoughtfulness  and  sorrow. 
“  To  leave  you,  the  dearest  objects  of 
mv  affection,”  said  he  within  him¬ 
self,  “  gives  to  death  all  its  anguish. 
It  w’ere  not  heaven  to  he  without 
you.  But  we  part  to  meet  again.” 

He  considered  himself  like  a  cri¬ 
minal  doomed  to  death,  waiting  the 
hour  of  his  execution,  and  counting 
the  few  remaining  moments  he  had 
to  live.  The  lamj>s  were  now  lighted 
in  the  hall ;  and  he  sat  in  the  midst 
of  his  family,  and  partook  of  the  last 
supiKT  whicli  he  btdieved  he  was  ever 
to  eat  upon  earth.  The  clocks  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  tolled  the  eleventh  hour.  My 
dearest  Maria,”  said  he  to  Madame 
\’alette,'  ‘‘  I  have  now  only  one  hour 
to  live.  There  is  to  me  but  one  hour 
l»etwi\t  time  and  eternity.”  It  ai>- 
])roachfd.  'fhert^  was  an  unusual 
silence  in  the  company.  The  twelfth 
hour  struck,  when,  rising  up,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Jesu  !  Maria  I  have  mer¬ 
cy  on  my  soul !  my  hour  is  come !” 
He  heard  the  hour  distinctly  ring 
out  through  all  the  bells  in  Mar¬ 
seilles.  “  The  Angel  of  Death,”  said 
he,  “  delays  his  coming.  Could  all 
have  been  an  illusion  ?  No,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  V*  Here  M.  Danville  inter- 
|x>sed.  **  The  ghost,”  said  he,  with 


a  tone  of  irony,  has  deceived  you. 
He  is  one  of  the  lying  prophets  of 
Ahab.  Are  you  not  yet  safe  ?  C'ou- 
sider  the  whole  as  a  jwwerful  illu-  ' 
sion  of  the  imagination,  and  banish, 
iny  friend,  a  thought  which  so  com¬ 
pletely  overwhelms  you.”  ‘‘  M'ell," 
rejoined  Valette,  ‘‘  God’s  will  be 
done :  I  shall  retire  to  my  chamber, 
and  spend  the  night  in  prayer  for  so 
signal  a  deliverance ;  for  so  I  must 
alw'ays  consider  it.”  M.  Danville  se¬ 
cretly  congratulated  himself  on  the 
success  of  his  device  :  they  partnl— 
never  to  meet  again ! 

After  having  been  nearly  an  hour 
in  bis  bed-chamber,  M.  Valette  re¬ 
collected  tlrot  he  bad  left,  by  mis. 
take,  in  bis  library,  a  document  of 
imjK)rtance  to  bis  family,  unsigned, 
to  which  it  w'as  necessary  bis  name 
should  be  affixed.  In  passing  from 
his  bed-chamber  to  liis  library,  he 
had  to  cross  by  the  head  of  a  flight 
of  stairs,  which  led  immediately 
down  to  the  cellar  where  M.  Dan¬ 
ville  kept  his  choicest  wines.  At 
this  spot  he  heard  a  confusenl  noise 
of  voices  underneath,  and  instantly 
ran  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  descended,  than  an  unseen 
arm  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  At 
this  fatal  moment,  all  the  clocks  in 
Marseilles,  w'hich  are  mentiontnl  to 
have  been  put  forward  one  hour, 
now  struck  one  in  the  morning,  or, 
as  it  should  hare  been,  twelve  at 
night,  the  exact  time  prcdictcil  by 
the  ghost  of  Le  Brim. 

The  fact  was,  the  cellar  of  .M- 
Danville  had  at  that  period  been 
broken  into  by  robbers,  who,  per¬ 
ceiving  themselves  discoveretl,  saw 
no  other  means  of  escape,  than  by 
murdering  the  ill-fated  Valette,  by 
whom  they  had  been  surprised, 
these  men  were  the  unconscious  in¬ 
struments  in  the  hands  of  Fate.  The 
dagger  that  stabbed  Valette  to  the 
heart,  proved  that  the  decrees  ol 
Heaven  are  irresistible,  and  that 
there  is  an  hour  appointed  for  all 
the  posterity  of  Adam. 

Such  is  the  reason,  according  to 
the  tradition  in  Marseilles,  why, 
one  particular  night,  all  the  clocks  m 
that  city  had  been  put  forward  one 
hour. 
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f.BKS'*  Anderson's  account  of 

THE  ROYAL  LANDING. 

l)f;AR  Sir, 

Never  was  1  so  proud  as  at  this 
inonieiit,  of  niy  King  and  of  inv  coun- 
trymen, — of  that  firm,  manly,  honest- 
Ik'artcd  Presence,  which  has  been  re¬ 
cognised  with  the  voice  of  acclaim 
on  our  sliores,  and  of  that  truly  Scot¬ 
tish  feeling  under  the  bannering  and 
welcoming  of  which  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  has  entrusted 
liiinself,  most  entirely  and  unreser¬ 
vedly,  to  our  hospitality.  Of  the 
memorable  fifteenth  of  August,  when 
the  foot  of  our  King  for  the  first  time 
pressed  Scottish  soil,  we  will  ever 
speak  and  refiect  with  enthusiasm  ; 
and  our  posterity  will,  we  have  little 
doubt,  for  centuries  to  come,  re-echo 
and  protract  the  voice  of  proud,  and 
loyal,  and  patriotic  acclamatien.  I 
can  penetrate  down  through  the  dark¬ 
ening  and  deepening  distance  of  ages, 
to  the  time  when  the  year  1822  shall 
supersede  the  1745;  and  age  and 
grey  hairs  shall  be  held  in  venera¬ 
tion,  and  consulted  with  eager  in¬ 
terest  and  respect,  according  as  they 
can  circumstantiate  and  particularize 
events,  and  circumstances,  and  anec¬ 
dotes,  of  this  memorable  era ;  an  era 
which  requires  only  the  removed 
station  of  a  few  years  to  present  to 
the  contemplative  eye  of  the  patriot 
and  historian  the  most  striking  mo¬ 
nument  of  unity,  consistency,  and' 
sublimity.  At  present,  the  very 
magnitude  and  interest  of  the  subject 
liccomes  oppressively  overpowering ; 
one  feels  as  if  they  were  contempla¬ 
ting,  with  the  naked  eye,  and  fr«in 
a  diminished  distance,  the  sun  in  his 
glory.  Events  so  croud  upon  events, 
that,  like  the  carriages  in  the  advance 
which  is  at  this  moment  making  to¬ 
wards  the  King’s  levee,  they  distract 
by  their  numbers,  while  they  astonish 
from  their  importance.  One  is  lost 
in  the  whirl  and  succession:  the  sur¬ 
rounding  objects  spread  out,  and 
melt  down,  and  soften  and  com¬ 
mingle  into  one  indistinct  and  dizzy¬ 
ing  whirl ;  and  it  would  require  as 
many  weeks  as  I  can  at  present  com¬ 
mand  hours,  to  write  any  thing  dis- 
cnniinating  or  characteristic  upon  the 
jmoject.  But  no  matter — **  dttlce  est 
dc‘siperc  in  loco wdth  the  thou- 
sands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  by 
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whom  I  am  surrounded,  and  the  hum 
of  wliose  voices  is  on  my  ears,  1  may 
be  permitted  to  say — aye,  and  to 
shew, 

“  fietikrivui 

And  who  is  there  that  wears  a  heart, 
and,  above  all,  a  Scottish  heart,  and 
is  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  the 
presence  and  value  of  the  trust — who 
docs  not  rejoice,  and  who  is  not 
bound  down,  by  every  law  of  honour 
and  necessity,  to  rejoice  and  exult  in 
that  delicious  madness,  and  giddy  de¬ 
light,  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
and  in  which  he  is  absorbed  ?  The 
standard  of  humanity  is  apparently 
encrease<l ;  men  have,  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  shot  up  into  something  approx¬ 
imating  more  nearly  to  the  higher 
natures ;  and  the  one  national  soul 
and  sentiment  has  swelled  out  and 
extended  into  a  painful  and  sublime 
expansion.  The  presence  of  the  King 
has,  by  a  kind  of  chemical  affinity, 
attracted  all  hearts,  and  voices,  and 
persons,  towards  one  point,  upon 
whose  intense  brightness  the  eye  of 
distant  nations,  and  of  posterity,  will 
long  be  fixed  in  curious  and  pain¬ 
ful  enquiry.  The  rainbow-colouring 
and  arch  of  our  national  loyalty  has 
been  thrown  in  one  vast  span  over 
the  head  of  our  venerated  monardi ; 
and  he  has  advanced  into  the  Halls 
of  his  Fathers,  possessed  of  more 
than  ever  even  the  most  favoured 
amongst  these  could  boast  of — the 
full  and  undivided  confidence  and 
affection  of  every  man  and  mother’s 
son  in  Scotland.  And  is  this  a  time, 
I  repeat  it  anew,  to  write  essays,  and 
moralise,  and  look  wise  and  instruc¬ 
tive  Pis  this  a  season  for  leading  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  excellent  papers,  and  ele¬ 
gant  disquisitions  ?  Nay,  rather  let 
my  sentences  partake,  even  at  the 
risk  of  the  canker-worm  and  gall  of 
criticism,  of  the  universal  delirium, 
and  rock  and  vacillate,  as  it  were, 
from  side  to  side,  with  the  very 
drunkenness  of  joyful  excitement. 

Yet,  after  all,  1  must  lower  my  tone 
a  little,  for  1  am  absolutely  out  of 
breath,  and,  at  this  rate  of  working, 
the  moral  machine  must  ignite  and 
explode  from  over  action.  We  are 
verily  bound,  out  of  accommodation 
to  oar  less  mercurial,  and,  it  may  be, 
less  favourably  circumstanced  read¬ 
ers,  to  descena  into  the  second  Hea¬ 
ven  of  moderated  wisdom— 'to  plant 
11  h 
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one  fool  upon  tlie  table  land  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  ujwn  the  yet  coin- 
moved  waters  of  feeling,  and  to  un¬ 
fold  to  the  public  view  a  scroll,  and 
a  parchment,  stained  and  cypher^ 
by  the  great  outlines  of  the  “  King’s 
Landing.” 

Never,  I  own,  was  1  so  proud  of 
our  countrymen  as  on  this  occasion, 
and  I  care  not  wdioknow  it.  We  are 
a  brave,  and  a  proud,  and  a  loyal 
|)eople,  clothed,  thank  God,  in  the 
garments  of  comfort,  and  conducting 
ourselves,  at  all  times,  with  a  suita¬ 
ble  reference  to  the  proprieties  of  the 
occasion.  On  Thursday  last,  there 
was  no  English  rablement ;  no  Irish 
feeling,  run  mad ;  nothing  extrava¬ 
gant  or  outrageous ;  all  went  on  as 
if  each  individual  of  the  countless 
numbers  present,  had  previously  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  planned,  with  his  most 
distant  fellow-spectator,  in  what 
manner  they  were  to  act  in  unison 
with  each  other ;  and  yet  all  went 
off'  with  that  heartfelt,  and  heart- 
tlemonstrated  enthusiasm,  which  is 
altogether  incapable  of  imitation  or 
counterfeit.  To  have  looked  at  the 
multitudes  which  lined  the  shores 
of  Lei  til,  and  connected  themselves, 
by  one  continuous  communication, 
with  the  hosts  and  the  inaccessibles, 
in  place  and  calculation,  of  the  Cal  ton 
Hill,  one  would  have  imagined  that 
some  serious  accident  must  unavoid¬ 
ably  have  occurred  ;  or  that  all  the 
vigilance  of  the  Police  would  have 
b^n  unequal  to  the  preservation  of 
quiet,  regularity,  and  order ;  and 
yet,  amidst  all  this  extent  and  den¬ 
sity  of  crowding,  there  was,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  room ;  and  over  it 
tliere  was  decency,  and  a  kind  of 
awe  and  veneration,  which  imparted 
a  moral  sublimity  to  the  whole. 
^Vhen  the  first  gun  announced  his 
Majesty’s  descent  from  the  Royal 
Yacht  into  the  boat,  every  heart  beat 
short,  and  every  nerve  and  sinew 
felt  as  if  they  nad  been  traversed 
and  paralysed  by  a  shock  of  electri¬ 
city.  And  whilst  the  interminous 
salute,  and  reverberation,  continued 
from  ship,  and  pier,  and  battery,  one 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop. into  the 
l)osom  of  the  vralers  within  Leith 
pier;  but,  v hen  the  kindling  shout 
from  the  rigging  of  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour  besqwke  our  gracious  Sove¬ 
reign  at  hand,  and  when  the  royal 
flag  was  caught,  in  glimpses,  waving. 
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and  floating,  and  flapping  to  ai^d 
fro,  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  the 
obstructed  and  hesitating  breeze;  and 
when  his  Majesty  ascended  with  a 
firm,  and  graceful,  and  manly  de¬ 
portment,  the  stairs  of  the  platform, 
and  stood  erect,  and  every  inch  a 
king,”  upon  his  own  Scotland — oh, 
then  !  it  was  not  in  the  shout,  or  in 
the  waving  of  hats,  or  in  the  spread¬ 
ing  forth  of  handkerchiefs,  or  in  the 
eommoving  of  masses  and  millions, 
that  the  sublimity  and  intensity  of  de¬ 
light  consisted, — but  in  that  still,  and 
breathless,  and  truly  sublime  pause, 
which  ever  and  anon  intervened  be¬ 
twixt  the  successive  peals  of  acclam¬ 
ation.  The  King  looked,  and  paceil 
the  platform,  and  accosted  the  com- 

i) any  appointed  to  meet  him,  alto¬ 
gether  like  a  gentleman ; — and,  as  he 
ascended  his  carriage,  drawn  up  at 
the  extremity  of  the  carpeted  way, 
the  eyes  of  all  were  upon  him,  in  a 
glistening,  and  gratified,  and  silent 
delirium  of  respectful  delight. 

A  baker  lad,  I  observed,  in  my  im¬ 
mediate  neigh^urhood,  charged  with 
a  thick,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  pa¬ 
latable  gingerbread  cake,  which  he 
kept  concealed  under  the  lap  of  a 
white  apron,  and  from  delivering 
which  to  his  Majesty,  at  this  fa¬ 
vourable  instant,  he  was  prevented 
by  a  more  considerate  and  respectful 
townsman,  who  kept  a  fast  hold  of 
the  lad  by  the  shoulders,  rej^atedly 
exclaiming,  Keep  back,  1  tell  ye, 
man — keep  back — Are  ye  mad  ?  Are 
ye  demented.^  Ye’ll  shame  us  a’— 
ye’ll  disgrace  the  hale  Town  o*  Leith, 
man!”  and  then,  appealing  to  the 
constables  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhootl,  he  requested  that  the  pos¬ 
sessor  and  cake  should  both  be  taken 
into  immediate  custody. 

A  fish-wife,  who  was  likewise 
stationed  near  me,  after  having  ob¬ 
tained  her  long-contested  object,  in 
spite  of  all  authoritative  admonitions 
to  depart  from  the  station  which  she 

j) ersisted  in  occupying,  held  the  fol¬ 
lowing  soliloquy  :  “  Hegh,  Sirs,  an 
that’s  the  King  !  An’  a  bonnie,  son¬ 
sy,  fair-looking  man  he  is,  too  an 
honest-looking  man,  atweel ;  an'  no 
a  pimple  on  a'  his  face  either.”  1 
could  readily  infer,  from  the  honest 
woman’s  looks,  as  well  as  words,  tlwt 
her  loyalty  was  fixed  and  rooted  im¬ 
movably  for  life.  But  am^  no 
pleased  wi’  his  wig  ava,”  exclaimed 
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.i  voice  from  an  adjoining  door-way, 
over  which  a  barber’s  basin  was  sus¬ 
pended  ;  “  it  disna  sit  easy  upon  his 
.  rown ;  and  looks  for  a  the  world 
like  a  nivefu*  o'haslock  woo.  Am 
sure,  if  he  wad  only  say  the  word, 
iiis  Majesty  wad  be  welcome  to  the 
very  best  wig  in  my  shop."  Hout, 
had  ye’re  tongue,"  rejoined,  in  a  shrill 
Init  penetrating  tone,  one  who,  from 
the  authority  and  sternness  with 
which  she  seemed  to  speak  and  look, 

1  should  have  deemed  the  barber’s 
wife ;  **  think  ye  his  Majesty  has  nae 
niae  wigs  at  hame,  man  ?  ye  ken  yes¬ 
terday  was  rainy,  an’  there’s  nae  say¬ 
ing  but  we  may  ha’e  a  shower  or 
night,  the  day — sae  ony  auld  wig  is 
guid  er|ough  for  sic  broken  weather!" 

The  procession  at  last  moved  on, 
in  a  long  line  of  chivalrous  and  he¬ 
raldic  order,  such  as  has  not  been 
exhibited  in  Scotland  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  back,  and  such  as,  in  these  (in 
point  of  chivalry)  degenerate  days, 
her  own  Scott  alone  could  have  mus¬ 
tered  up  into  keeping,  and  bearing, 
and  historic  truth.  At  this  instant 
I  was  overtaken  by  a  countryman 
and  farmer,  who  had  just  landed, 
with  all  his  band  of  shearers  at  his 
heels,  from  Fife,  and  who,  with  a 
gcxKl.naturcd  communicativeness,  not 
unfrequent  in  that  county,  and  a- 
niong  that  useful  and  respectable  class 
of  people,  proceeded  to  inform  me, 
that  his  “  boon,’’  who  had  actually 
agreed  to  cut  down  some  corn  that 
was  drap-ripe,  had,  upon  the  firing 
of  the  morning  or  warning  gun,  sud¬ 
denly  thrown  down  their  hooks,  be¬ 
taken  themselves  to  the  shore,  and 
some  in  one  way,  and  some  in  ano¬ 
ther,  had  all  reached  the  harbour  in 
time  to  see  the  landing."  He  him- 
si'lf,  though  loth  to  lose  so  good  a 
day,  had  e’en  followed  their  exam¬ 
ple,  and  was  now  so  highly  gratified 
"dth  a  sight  of  his  Majesty,  who, 
he  said,  very  much  resembled  in 
features  his  ‘‘  auld  faither,"  that  he 
had  rather  the  hail  crap  war  shaken 
down  wi*  a  nor-west  win’,  than  ha’e 
tnist  the  view  he  had  just  obtained. 
As  the  procession  moved  along  I^ith 
M  alk,  the  honest  farmer  and  I  kept 
constantly  along-side  of  the  Royal 
carriage,  and  we  could  not  help  rc- 
i^urking,  with  delight,  the  princely, 
and  yet  kindly  and  condescending 
*^anner,  in  which  the  King  met  the 
c'’cr-repcatcd  and  kindling  congratu¬ 


lations  of  his  (leojple.  The  condescen¬ 
sion,  yet  entire  propriety  and  be¬ 
comingness  of  his  whole  deportment, 
extracted  frequent  applause  from  my 
astonished  and  admiring  companion. 

“  Na,  look  at  that,  now  I"  said  he. 

“  He’s  nodding  and  smiling  to  the 
poorest  and  the  meanest  body  amang 
them  !  An’  see  how  he’s  conversing 
wi*  that  qiieer  chicl  walking  beside 
him,  in  the  bonnet  and  the  tartan, 
an’  the  fallow  hasna  the  manners  to 
tak’  aff  his  cap  either  !" 

When  we  came  into  a  full  front  view 
of  the  Calton,  the  sight  was  indeed 
most  imposing  and  extraordinary. 
The  whole  roek,  brae,  and  eminence, 
were  lichened  over  with  one  crust. 
It  seemed  as  if  men  and  women  had 
sprung  up  IVom  the  soil,  and  that  the 
same  soft  and  kindly  breeze  which 
met  and  kissed  the  ripened  fields  of 
grain,  had  actually  come  into  contact 
with  a  matured  and  full-grown  crop 
of  humanity.  ’Thick  as  the  leaves 
on  Valombrosa,  faces  ranked  with, 
and  crowded  upon  faces,  row  behind 
row,  and  tier  above  tier,  even  up  and 
away  unto  the  very  summit  and  ba¬ 
lustrade  of  Nelson’s  Monument.  One 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  vale 
and  acclivities  of  Armageddon,  where 
multitudes  shall  assemble,  on  an  oc¬ 
casion  which,  and  which  (perhaps) 
alone,  would  or  can  be  deemed  more 
interesting  than  the  present.  No¬ 
thing  could  exceed  the  good-humour 
which  pervaded,  not  the  mob— for 
of  that  description  of  citizens,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  there  was  none  pre¬ 
sent — but  the  multitude,  the  mass  ; 
every  one  accommodating  his  neigh¬ 
bour  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and 
all  concurring,  in  one  common  effort, 
to  maintain  good  order  and  decoroms 
conduct  in  the  Royal  presence.  If 
there  was  any  circumstance  that  could 
at  all  be  considered  as  faulty  or  im¬ 
proper  in  the  behaviour  of  the  people, 
it  was  their  tardiness  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  and  at  the  delivery  of  the  city- 
keys  in  particular,  to  take  off  their 
hats ;  but  this  error,  which  originated 
solely  in  ignorance,  and  was  the  far¬ 
thest  possible  removc<l  from  disre¬ 
spect,  was  instantly  remetlied  when 
any  appeal  to  become  uncovered  w'as 
ma^le  to  them.  **  Tak’  aft’  yc’r  hat, 
Jock,"  said  a  voice  behind  me,  in  the 
press  at  the  City-gate ;  “  tak’  aft' 
ye’r  hat,  or  I’ll  send  my  cleeky 
ayont  it !’’  Ye  ncedna  be  sac  rca- 
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dy  wi’  ye're  sticks,  Tam,”  rejoined 
the  party  addressed  ;  “  the  King’s  no 
looking  this  way  now,  man  !”  After 
all,  perhaps,  the  most  imjwsing  part 
of  the  whole  procession  awaited  the 
Koyal  eye,  as  he  turned  the  corner  of 
St  Andrew’s  towards  IVince’s-Street 
and  the  Reagent’s  Bridge.  1 1  was  here 
that  the  King  was  observeil  to  look, 
and  to  point,  and  to  stretch  out  his 
arm  towards  the  Calton  Hill,  with 
demonstrations  of  deep  and  lively  in¬ 
terest  ;  and  as  he  advanced  under  the 
Monument,  immediately  beneath  the 
humanized  acclivity,  which  rose  up 
into  one  waving  mass  of  acclaim  a- 
Iwive  him — and  as  he  came  first  into 
view  of  his  royal  residence  of  Holy- 
rooil — he  was  evidently  greatly  agi¬ 
tated,  and  actually  rose  up  from  his 
seat,  in  order  to  express  his  over- 
iwwering  emotions.  Such  a  sight,  in- 
dei'd,  on  such  a  ground,  and  at  such  a 
time,  when  shall  any  of  us  again  con¬ 
template  !  That  his  Majesty  w’as 
gratified  by  the  whole  exhibition  and 
getting-up,  it  would  be  a  libel  upon 
his  goiixl  sense  and  his  taste,  as  well 
as  his  heart,  not  to  presume ;  but  we 
have  direct  and  undoubted  testimony 
to  the  point. 

‘‘  1  have  been  told,”  exclaimed  the 
King  to  one  of  the  Lords  in  attend¬ 
ance,  upon  his  arrival  at  Holyrood, 

1  have  been  told  that  you  are  a 
prouil  nation,  and  1  now  see  that 
you  are  well  entitled  to  be  so ;  for 
you  live  in  palaces,  and  act  like  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Where,”  added  his  Majesty 
to  another  eminent  personage  who 
stood  iKside  him,  “  where  were  the 
lower  classes .  to-day  }  1  saw  none 

of  them !” 

UjK)n  the  whole,  though  I  mixed 
intentionally  w’ith  the  multitude,  and 
was  hurrieil  along,  amidst  the  mass, 
from  the  landing  at  Leith  to  the  en¬ 
trance  at  Holyrood,  I  did  not  hear 
one  expression  of  discontent  or  dis¬ 
affection  towards  his  Majesty.  One 
man,  indeed,  who  in  Leith  \V'^alk  had 
got  himself  pitched  upon  the  narrow 
tnlge  of  a  wall,  caped  with  rubbish 
from  the  glass-works,  and  who  seem- 
e»l  to  be  supportwl  rather  upon  his 
hands  than  upon  his  natural  seat,  as 
lie  movi'd  and  hitched  along,  appa¬ 
rently  in  a  state  of  great  bodily  suf¬ 
fering,  from  the  hard  and  cutting  pro¬ 
jections  beneath  him,  grumbled  out, 
in  the  agony  of  his  soul,  an  excla- 
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mation,  which  1  cannot  permit  my. 
self  to  set  down.  The  impiety, 
however,  as  well  as  the  disloyalty  ot 
that  solitary  and  unique  ejaculation, 
may  be  lawfully  traced  to  that  bodily 
inconvenience  under  which  the  poor 
man  laboured.  The  heart,  1  have 
no  doubt,  and  the  head,  were  right¬ 
ly  affected;  but  they  were,  for  the 
moment,  over-ruled  by  a  feeling  at 
once  fundamental  and  radical. 

In  a  word,  then,  and  to  take  leave 
of  this  delightful  subject  for  the 
present,  we  have  witnessed  a  sight 
which  no  nation  under  heaven  can 
exhibit  but  ourselves :  the  entranct* 
of  a  King — the  people’s  choice,  and 
the  nation’s  pride,  and  the  law’s  pro¬ 
tector — into  the  land  of  his  forefa¬ 
thers  ;  coming  in  the  confidence  of 
his  heart,  without  guard  or  protec¬ 
tion,  save  the  anns  and  the  bosoms 
of  his  people :  that  entrance  exhi¬ 
bited  from  grounds  eminently  fitted 
for  the  purpose — elevated,  and  every 
way  convenient,  bold,  spacious,  va¬ 
ried;  amidst  scenery  of  the  most 
romantic  cast,  and  amidst  houses, 
and  streets,  and  public  buildings,  al¬ 
together  unrivalled.  We  have  wit¬ 
nessed  all  this,  with  a  dignity  and  a 
moderation,  under  an  aspect  of  deep 
feeling  and  unalterable  affection, 
which  place  us,  in  the  eyes  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  on  a  level  with  the  most  po¬ 
lished,  and  most  free,  and  the  most 
venerated  city  and  nation  of  anti¬ 
quity.  ( )ur  City  of  Palaces”  has 
been  denominated  the  Athens  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  even  without  the 
desirable  and  imposing  aid  of  a  Par¬ 
thenon  on  our  Acropolis,  we  have 
contrived  most  gloriously  to  support 
and  verify  the  title.  We  have  not 
only  exhibited  to  our  Prince  the  pre¬ 
sent  sentiments  of  a  happy  and  a 
loyal  population,  but  we  have  placed 
all  this,  as  it  were,' in  a  stronger  and 
more  imposing  light,  by  bringing  it 
into  contact  and  contrast  with  ages,  and 
manners,  and  sentiments  long  gone 
by.  The  classic  wand  of  our  Master 
Magician  has  reflected  on  our  naUve 
land  a  hue,  and  a  cast,  and  a  bearing 
of  literature  and  taste,  of  which  we 
are  proud,  and  of  which  our  latest 
posterity  will  be  equally  proud,  we 
doubt  not,  to  acknowledge  the  obli¬ 
gation. — Yours,  faithfully. 

Keen  Andeuso*^* 

nth  Auffust  182*-^. 
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lONDON  TIIEATRll'AL  CORRESPON¬ 
DENCE. 

London,,  August  3. 

The  two  last  pieces  announced  as 
forthcoining  at  the  conclusion  of  iny 
last,  have,  in  the  interval  between 
tliat  (late  and  the  present,  lived  and 
outlived  their  day — 1  shall  therefore 
.>iiy  little  or  nothing  about  them  ;  for 
the  old  proverb,  if  it  be  applicable  at 
all,  ought  to  be  equally  applicable  to 
men  and  things. Nevertheless,  it  is, 
in  sonic  respects,  directly  the  reverse 
with  dramatic  productions,  and  the 
subjects  of  them  ; — of  men  it  is  said, 

I  loath  takes  the  good,  too  good  on  earth 
to  stay, 

hut  leaves  the  bad,  too  bad  to  take  away ; 

but,  (jiraised  be  the  powers  of  thea¬ 
trical  damnation!)  with  plays,  "utter 
destruction  and  remediless”  only  fol¬ 
lows  the  bad — those  that  arc  not 
worth  preserving : — "  a  strange  dis¬ 
cordance  this  (says  Sir  Thos.  Brown) 
between  man  and  his  works,  and 
only  to  be  reconciled  by  futurity ; 
when  we  shall  sec  why  here  tne 
works  of  man  are  allow’ed  a  longer 
existence  than  the  works  of  God.” 
lUit  I  am  writing  a  theatrical  cri- 
tifpie,  not  an  ethical  discourse,  or  a 
moral  lecture.  It  is  very  true,  that, 
by  dint  of  those  worst  enemies  of 
managers,  free -admissions — and  of 
those  worst  enemies  of  authors,  par¬ 
tial  friends,  an  indifferent  piece,  for 
a  night  or  two,  may  "  hold  death  at 
the  arm’s-end but,  as  Mother  Cole 
(not  quite  equal  in  authority  to  Sir 
fhomas  Brown)  sagaciously  as  well 
as  elegantly  observes,  "  they  must 
die  for  all  that.”  This  seems  the  sort 
of  death  to  which  Shakespeare  al¬ 
ludes  (I  forget  in  which  play)  when 
he  talks  of 

; — ’  Death,  within  whose  empty  eye 

There  is  a  written  scroll ; 

the  said  "  written  scroll”  being  the 
bef()re-inentioned  bad  play 
'I'he  idea  that  runs  through  "  Pe¬ 
ter  Fin”  (one  of  the  two  j>erforman- 
ecs  abave  referred  to)  is  original ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked 


*  This  “  empty  eye,**  filled  with  "  a 
written  scroll,”  might,  Mr  Editor,  serve 
your  clever  and  picquant**  correspon- 
tlent  (as  you  call  him  in  your  monthly 
Address)  with  a  new  illustration  of  a  bull, 
u,  indeed,  he  had  not  sutficient  modern 

authorities.  • 
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up  into  a  farce  does  not  altogether 
want  ingenuity.  Idston,  who  played 
the  principal  character,  that  of  a  fish¬ 
monger,  was  sure  to  do  his  utmost 
for  the  part,  and  he  literally  carried 
it  through.  Whenever  he  was  not 
upon  the  stage,  the  impatience  of 
the  auditory  was  very  unetiui vocally 
evinced ;  and  there  was  a  deplorable 
absence  of  force  and  character  in  the 
other  personages.  It  is  now  the  fa¬ 
shion  to  say,  that  every  dramatic 
prcxluction  is  borrowed  from  the 
French  ;  and  some,  who  wish  to  shew 
that  they  have  travelled,  will  swear 
that  they  have  seen  the  originals  on 
the  Paris  boards.  Acconlingly  it 
was  asserted,  that  even  "  Peter  Fin” 
was  an  importation ;  but  1  confess  I 
could  trace  nothing  in  his  conduct  or 
discourse  that  looked  as  if  he  had  ever 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  foreign  travel. 

As  to  "  All  in  the  Dark,  or  the 
Banks  of  the  Elbe,”  (the  other  short¬ 
lived  piece,)  people  in  London  are 
yet  all  in  the  dark”  why  it  obtain¬ 
ed  that  title.  Play-writers,  now-a- 
days,  seem  to  be  following  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  book-makers  to  whom  Dr 
Arbuthnot  alluded  in  his  Miscellan¬ 
ies,  when  he  talked  "  of  the  sleep¬ 
less  nights  spent  by  some  miserable 
drudge  in  inventing  a  strange  and 
striking  title-pagc,which  should  have 
the  additional  recommendation  of 
giving  no  notion  of  the  contents  of 
the  book.”  Those  who  saw  "  All  in 
the  Dark,”  did  not  feel  interest 
enough  to  take  much  pains  in  ob¬ 
taining  light  uimn  the  mysterious 
point.  1  believe  it  is  admitted,  that 
all  the  incidents,  and  most  of  the 
dialogue  of  this  production,  were  first 
represented  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  I  fancy  that  the  Manager 
of  the  English  Opera-House  wishes 
they  had  remained  there.  The  mu¬ 
sic  is  by  a  Mr  Livius,  (formerly  an 
amateur,  but  now  a  professional  com¬ 
poser  ;)  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  the  success  of  the  piece  (such  as 
it  was)  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  delicacy  an(l  sweetness  of  some 
of  the  airs. 

1  do  not  say  that  both  these  after¬ 
pieces  will  not  be  played  again,  for 
at  our  Summer  theatres,  where  three 
entertainments  are  given  every  night, 
they  have  an  ingenious  way  of  thrust¬ 
ing  things  down  the  throats  of  the 
public :  they  insert  a  bad  farce 
tween  two  good  ones— something  like 
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the  Irishiiiairk  mode  of  passing  a  bad 
shilling. 

l/yndon^  August  C. 

The  sudden  death  of  Emery  will 
occasion  a  vacancy  in  the  drama,  that 
can  be  supplied  by  no  actor  at  pre¬ 
sent  oil  the  stage :  it  is  a  public  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  in  this  light  it  has  been 
universally  considered  and  lamented, 
independently  of  the  feeling  excited 
on  behalf  of  his  wife  and  numerous 
family.  There  is  now  no  one  left 
who  can  play  Caliban,  Tyke,  or  even 
Fixture.  It  was  a  great  mistake,  com¬ 
mitted  only  by  those  who  were  incom- 
jH.*tcnt  to  estimate  Emery’s  powers, 
to  suppose  that  his  chief  merit  lay  in 
the  purity  and  richness  of  his  Y'ork- 
shirc  dialect.  This  w'as  the  least  of 
his  excellencies,  and  the  proof  of  it 
is,  that  he  might  securely  rest  his  re¬ 
putation  uiHin  characters  to  which 
that  provincial  singularity  was  not 
necessary.  His  Sir  Toby  Belch  was 
as  rich  a  piece  of  acting  as  was  ever 
seen  upon  the  stage,  and  if  it  were 
somewnat  too  coarse,  it  shoved  off 
the  other  parts  of  the  play  in  better 
contrast ;  however,  to  call  it  too 
coarse  was  a  degree  of  fastidiousness 
shewn  only  by  such  as  arc  prone  to 
find  fault,  and  who  co«ld  make  no 
other  complaint  against  the  perform¬ 
ance.  1 1  is  needless  to  dilate  upon 
talents  that  must  be  fresh  in  the  re¬ 
collection  of  every  play-goer ;  and  as 
all  our  daily  newspapers  have  given 
sketches  of  his  biography,  1  am  also 
spared  that  undertaking. 

Avery  proiluctive  benefit  was  given 
for  his  family,  (which  has  been  1  eft 
in  a  very  destitute  condition,)  at  Co- 
vcnt-Ciarden  Theatre,  and  a  very  li¬ 
beral  subscription  has  been  entered 
into.  Some  considerable  remittances 
have  been  made  from  Ireland,  but  \\c 
do  not  hear  of  any  from  the  north  of 
the  Tweed  ;  to  be  sure,  Emery  was 
there  but  little  known,  and  it  was  not 
fair  perhaps  to  expect  that,  those  who 
were  obliged  to  come  to  Parliament 
for  a  sum  to  complete  a  national 
monument  for  the  embellishment  of 
“  the  intellectual  city,”  would  be  • 
found  very  ready  with  their  cash  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present,  when 
there  existed  no  particular  claim  on 
their  generosity.  Your  readers  must 
pardon  this  remark,  Mr  Editor,  but, 
in  London,  the  demand  of  £.10,000, 
to  which  1  have  referred,  occasioned 
some  surprise,  notwithstanding  the 
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plausible  explanations  of  Lord  Bin¬ 
ning  in  Parliament :  1  hope  they  will 
not  try, 

Z)*««  mut  innocent  faire  un  crime  d'Eiat, 

Before  1  quit  Co  vent -Garden 
Theatre,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  bad  prospect,  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  at  least,  if  not  for  the  proprietors, 
held  out  in  its  next  season.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  Young,  Macready,  Liston, 
and  Miss  Stephens,  (to  say  nothing 
of  performers  **  of  less  mark  and 
note,”)  are  all  discharged.  Admit¬ 
ting  that  both  the  two  first  were  not 
wanted,  which  is  by  no  means  clear, 
1  do  not  see  how  the  Manager  is  to 
get  on  at  all,  without  Liston  and 
Miss  Stephens.  Who  can  supply 
Liston’s  place  ?  nobody ;  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  non-engageincnt, 
certain  plays  and  after-pieces  are  not 
acted,  and  some  of  the  most  sterling 
productions  of  tlic  drama  must  be  ba¬ 
nished  from  the  boards  of  Covcnl 
Garden.  With  regard  to  INIiss  Ste¬ 
phens,  1  hardly  know  how  to  trust  my¬ 
self  to  speak  of  her:  she  is  in  all  ways 
so  delightful  a  creature,  that,  wire 
these  days  of  romance,  I  could  almost 
pursue  her  like  a  second  Orlando, 
Che  i)er  amor  venne  in  furore  c  matto. 

Miss  M.  Tree,  no  doubt,  is  a  most 
accomplished  singer,  with  great  na¬ 
tural  powers ;  but  she  must  always 
remain  second  to  Miss  Stephens,  and 
cannot  attempt  pieces  of  music  that 
Miss  Stephens  has  accomplished.  It 
is  very  true,  that,  in  one  respect.  Miss 
M.  Tree  is  more  accommodating— 
she  has  no  objection  to  appear  on 
the  stage  in  breeches — a  degree  of  in¬ 
delicacy  to  which  Miss  Stephens  can¬ 
not  bring  her  mind,  and  I  like  her 
the  better  for  it.  The  error  lies  at 
this  house,  in  having  an  actor,  espe¬ 
cially  a  tragic  actor,  for  a  manager ; 
and  if,  as  is  reported,  the  absence  ot 
Y oung,  or  Macready,  or  of  both,  is  to 
be  supplied  by  Mr  C.  Kemble,  who 
is  to  play  Coriolanus,  Cato,  Hamlet, 
and  parts  of  that  class,  the  chance 
of  a  profitable  season  to  the  proprie¬ 
tors  will  even  be  less  than  many  have 
imagined.  Mr  C.  Kemble  is  a  very 
respectable  man,  of  respectable  ta¬ 
lents,  but  not  such  as  to  qualify  him 
for  the  parts  he  is  about  to  undertake. 
liCt  any  body  recollect  what  was 
thought  of  him  while  his  brother 
John  Kemble  was  on  the 
Charles  Kemble  may  have  improved, 
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but  liis  recent  advancement  is  partly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  race  having 
degenerated,  and  partly  to  the  almost 
total  want  of  a  gootl  tigure,  on  our 
I  I.ondon  boards.  He  must  not  think 
that  he  has  any  claim  to  monopolize 
I  all  the  principal  parts  in  tragedy  and 
comedy :  he  certainly  has  not  talents 
for  the  first,  and  he  begins  to  want 
youth  and  elasticity  for  the  last.  How 
much  a  decent  shaj^e  merely  will  do 
for  an  actor,  who  has  only  the  com¬ 
monest  requisites  of  his  profession, 
and  one  of  the  most  inexpressive  tur¬ 
nip-formed  faces  in  the  world,  may 
be  seen  in  the  progress  of  Mr  Bar¬ 
nard  of  Drury  Lane,  whom  I  can  re- 
‘  collect  almost  as  low  in  the  dramatic 
scale  as  Mr  Atkins  of  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  who  has  risen  from  a  letter-car¬ 
rier,  only  to  the  post  of  a  conspirator 
in  Venice  Preserved,”  and  a  high- 
t  wayman  in  the  Beggar’s  Opera.”  He 
never  can  ascend  any  higher,  though, 
judging  only  from  his  nose,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  a  very  prominent  si¬ 
tuation.  The  modern  frods  can  only 
call  him  Nosey the  times  arc 
past  when  Booth  (not  the  first  actor 
of  Cato)  was  wittily  told,  to  come 
from  behind  his  nose,  that  he  might 
be  heard.” 

It  was  said  that  Young  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  Paris,  but,  it  seems,  that 
scheme  has  failed  most  miserably : 
every  body  now  very  sagaciously  en¬ 
quires,  “  Who  could  have  expected 
it  to  answer  ?”  What  the  Drapeau 
Ulnnc  remarks  of  the  company,  is  very 
tme,  viz.  that  it  consisted  of  third  and 
lourth-rate  actors  only :  this  is  the 
most  credible,  when  we  find  Mr  Pen- 
ley  at  their  head.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  here,  to  insert  a  short  extract 
of  a  letter  I  have  obtained  from  one 
of  them,  who,  though  a  clever  and 
!  well-educated  fellow,  has  no  great 
j  gifts  for  the  stage,  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  he  embraced  several  years  ago, 

^  as  “  an  amorous  probationer.”  He 
says 

“  You  recollect  the  lines  in  'The 
Antijacobin 

fhclwall,  and  ye  who  lecture  as  ye  go, 
And  for  your  pains  get  (lelted  Slc. 

they  are  very  applicable  to  the  sort 
of  rcce^ion  we  have  experienced, 
•'  from  this  most  polite,  most  hospita- 
0  e,most  refinetl,  and  most  accom¬ 
plished  nation.  What  think  ye  of 
this  exclusively  gallant  and  chival¬ 


rous  people  pelting,  not  morely  actors, 
but  actresses,  and  pretty  ones  too, 
with  potatoes,  stones,  apples,  copper- 
money,  and  rotten-eggs  ?  M^ell  may 
our  vocation  say  with  the  Frencn 
satirist. 

La  theatre  fertile  en  censeurs  pointilUux, 
Chez  nous  pour  sc  produire  est  un  champ 
perilleux. 

“  Poor  B - ,  as  Othello,  on  the 

first  night,  suffered  cruelly,  but  not 
worse  than  unfortunate  Desdemona. 
Had  the  play  been  '  Lear,*  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  an  arti¬ 
ficial  storm  :  the  '  hailstone  chorus’ 
might  have  been  given  with  great 
effect.  The  second  night  was  worse 
than  the  first.  This  is  what  the 
Parisians,  the  genteel  and  civilized 
Parisians,  who,  like  the  old  Romany, 
call  all  others  barbarians,  denomi¬ 
nate  Retaliation  ;  it  was  retaliation 
with  a  vengeance.  I  begin  to  think 
that  there  is  some  very  sound  sense 
and  reason  in  the  exclamation  of 
Goldsmith’s  prisoner,  '  that  he  ha¬ 
ted  the  French,  because  they  were 
all  slaves,  and  wore  wooden  shoes.’ 
This  reminds  me,  that  among  other 
missiles  employed  against  us,  were 
several  pairs  oi  old  sahots** 

A  great  many  ferocious  details 
might  be  insertetl,  taking  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  all  that  occurred  only 
from  the  French  journals  ;  but  what 
1  have  quoted  is  quite  sufficiently 
disgusting.  The  outrage  was  obvious¬ 
ly  not  committed  by  the  canaille  of 
Paris,  because,  on  the  second  night’s 
performance,  the  price  of  admission 
was  so  high,  as  to  exclude  the  lower 
orders  from  the  theatre  of  La  Porte 
Saint  3Iartin. 

London,  August  Sth. 

I  wish  I  could  speak  as  favourably 
as  some  of  our  daily  papers,  re¬ 
garding  the  claims  of  Miss  Paton, 
who,  a  few  nights  ago,  made  her  de¬ 
but  at  the  Hay  market,  in  the  part  of 
Susanna,  in  "  Figaro.”  She  is  by  no 
means  new  to  the  musical  world,  as 
she  is  a  very  distinguished  proficient 
on  the  harp,  and  has  frequently  sung 
with  much  applause  at  concerts. 
Every  body  knows  what  sort  of  cha¬ 
racter  that  of  Susanna  is,  and  what 
sort  of  music  she  has  to  sing ;  so  that 
nothing  need  be  said  about  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Miss  Paton  acted  the 
one,  and  sung  the  other.  Her  ap¬ 
pearance  is  prepossessing  both  as  rc- 
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latcs  to  her  figure  and  her  face^  and 
she  plays  witli  more  life  and  spirit 
than  is  usually  evinced  by  such  as 
rely  almost  exclusively  for  applause 
ujwii  their  voices ;  her  action  is  in¬ 
deed  often  reilundant  and  laborious, 
but  in  this  respect  improvement  is 
easily  to  be  attained.  Her  voice  is 
of  sufficient  compass,  and  most  of  its 
notes  are  clear,  round,  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  ;  practice  has  given  her,  too,  a 
facility  in  the  use  of  them,  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeded,  and  her  modulations  and  ca¬ 
dences  are,  therefore,  generally  very 
perfect.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal 
in  her  favour,  but  not  so  much  as 
has  been  said,  when  she  was  not 
merely  compared  with,  but  stated  to 
surpass  Miss  M.  Tree.  There  is  but 
one  female  singer  on  the  stage  who 
docs  surpass  her,  and  it  w'ill  be  long, 
if  indeed  the  time  ever  arrives,  when 
Miss  Patou  can  rival  hes.  Miss  Pa- 
ton's  lower  tones  arc  by  no  means 
so  rich  and  full  as  those  of  Miss 
Tree,  and,  with  all  her  skill,  she  wants 
that  flexibility  which  gives  novelty 
in  Miss  Tree,  to  the  repetition  of 
every  air.  I  allow,  nevertheless, 
that  Miss  Paton  is  a  very  accom¬ 
plished  artist,  to  borrow  a  word 
from  the  French.  I  would  often  ra¬ 
ther  borrow  their  w’ords  than  their 
thoughts. 

Liston  played  Figaro  in  his  own 
style — inimitable,  yet  not  without 
blemishes,  and  the  chief  of  these  was 
playing  too  much  to  the  audience. 
His  countenance  (but  that  is  not  his 
fault)  may  be  called  a  standing  gri¬ 
mace,  and  he  makes  the  most  of  it. 
He  has  been  worked  very  hard  at 
this  theatre  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  engagement ;  but  the 
best  of  it  is,  that  he  seems  to  enjoy 
his  labour.  Meet  him  in  the  street, 
and  he  seems  gloomy  and  dull : — 
he  is  out  of  his  element ;  but  on  the 
stage  he  is  the  very  life  of  the  scene. 
The  audience  is  always  disposed  to 
be  delighted  with  him,  and  they 
laugh  heartily  at  the  most  insignifi¬ 
cant  trifles:  they  look  at  him  (as 
Molierc  says,  in  his  Critique  sur  L*^ 
Ecole  dcs  Femmes )  avec  des  grands 
yeuxy  comme  une  personne  qui  ne  de^ 
voit  qtas  eire  faitc  commes  les  autres, 
I  can  recollect  all  the  comic  players 
upon  the  London  boards,  from  the 
time  of  Suett  downwards,  but  I  never 
law  one  of  his  rich  and  most  i>eculiar 
drollery. 


All  the  subordinate  actors  at  this 
house  are  bad.  It  is  the  fashion  with 
managers  now’-a-days  to  place  their 
reliance  upon  what  is  technically  call¬ 
ed  a  star  or  two  :  to  be  sure,  the  rest 
of  the  company  may  say  with  Cas¬ 
sius, 

“  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our 
stars. 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  undcrHngf:" 

unless,  indectl,  the  fault  of  incompe¬ 
tence  be  attributable  elsewhere.  Na¬ 
ture  has  not  meant  most  of  them  to 
be  any  thing  but  what  they  are,  or 
indeed  to  be  that :  for  instance,  she 
never  intended  that  Jones  should 
play  the  part  of  a  gentleman,  or  of  a 
dragoon  officer,  (which,  however,  is 
not  always  the  same,)  and  he  has  re¬ 
cently  shown  that  he  is  aware  of  it, 
for  he  has  throwm  up  the  part  of  the 
Captain  in  INIr  Kenny's  last  play  of 
**  John  liusby."  Mr  Baker  not  on¬ 
ly  sustains  the  character,  but  looks 
it  better. 

Nothing  new  is  announced  at  this 
house,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  short 
season  will  end  w’ithout  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  any  thing  but  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  many  times  seen. 

London,  August  ll/^i. 

The  Manager  of  the  English  Opera 
House,  instead  of  bringing  forward 
any  thing  really  deserving  the  name 
of  an  English  Opera,  has  hitherto 
contented  himself  (not  the  public) 
with  melo-dramas  and  musical  farces. 
Miss  Paton  (the  only  female  singer 
of  note  brought  out  during  the  last 
tw'o  years)  we  have  seen  at  a  theatre 
which,  in  general,  professes  to  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  music. 
If  the  Manager  would  engage  nun 
and  women  lOio  have  voices  and  sci¬ 
ence,  and  who  are  enable  of  getting 
up  such  pieces  as  **  The  Beggar’s  0- 
pera,”  “  The  English  Fleet,"  “  Ihe 
Cabinet,"  “  The  Travellers,"  or  even 
“  The  Devil’s  Bridge,"  (bad  as  it  is, 
in  every  respect,  but  the  music,)  he 
might  ensure  success.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  he  brings  forward  Mr  T.  1  • 
Cooke  as  a  melo-dramatic  actor,  who 
actually  has  scarcely  any  recommen¬ 
dation  but  a  long  leg,  a  long  nose» 
and  a  strong  pair  of  lungs.  He  "h” 
is  surpassed  by  several  actors  at  the 
Cobourg,  and  even  at  Sadnler'sM  ells, 
is,  at  this  moment,  the  great  prop 
and  stay”  of  the  Lyceum. 


's  /tre/Hirinff  for  Puhlicutwu 


WORKS,  PREPAllING  FOR  PURLICATION 


LONDON. 

'J'he  Odyssey  of  Homer,  transliitcd  in¬ 
to  Knglish  prose,  as  literally  as  the  idioms 
pfthefircek  and  the  Knglish  languages 
allow',  u  ith  explanatory  notes,  by  a  Mem- 
l)cr  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  will  soon 
apjK'ar,  in  two  volumes  octavo. 

Capt.  Manby,  author  of  “  the  Means 
of  saving  Persons  from  ShipuTeck,”  has 
ttearly  ready  for  publication,  a  Journal  of 
a  Voyage  to  Greenland  in  1821,  with  gra¬ 
phic  illustrations,  in  one  volume  quarto. 

.Military  Merhoirs  of  the  Civil  War 
iK’tween  the  People  of  England  and  the 
Stuarts,  are  in  the  press  ;  being  the  per¬ 
sonal  memoirs  of  John  Gwynne,  and  an 
account  of  the  Earl  of  Glencairn’s  exi)€di- 
tion,  as  General  of  his  Majesty’s  forces, 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  years 
atid  10*54<;  by  a  jxu'son  who  was 
<ye  and  car-witness  to  every  transaction  ; 
with  an  appendix  of  documents. 

A  work  is  in  preparation  of  Gems, 
principally  from  the  Antique,  drawn  and 
etched  by  R.  Daglcy,  author  of  “  Select 
Gems,  Compendium  of  Art,  &c.”  with 
verse  illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Croly, 
A.  M.  author  of  “  Catiline,”  a  tragedy, 
Ac. 

A  volume  of  English  Melodies  uill 
s]>ocdily  l)c  published,  selected  from  the 
original  scores  and  early  printed  copies  in 
the  library  of  William  Kitchener,  M.D. 

'fhe  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  de  Foe, 
with  a  copious  account  of  liis  writings, 
and  anecdotes  of  several  of  his  contem- 
l*oraric.s,  are  preparing  by  Walter  Wilson, 
Lsq. 

Osmond,  a  tale,  by  the  autlior  of  “  the 
havouritc  of  Nature,”  is  printing  in  three 
volumes  12mo. 

Political  Facetia,  and  other  Pieces,  by 
the  author  of  “  the  Political  House  that 
•lack  built,”  collected  by  himself  into  a 
handsome  volume,  with  120  cuts,  and  a 
preface,  will  appear  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  author’s  portrait  will  be  prefixed. 

The  School  for  Mothers,  or  the  Po¬ 
litics  of  a  Villace,  a  novel,  is  Diintine  in 


author  of  several  w  orks  on  dancing,  has 
in  the  press,  the  Danciad,  or  Dancer’s 
Monitor,  being  a  descriptive  sketch,  in 
verse,  ollhe  ditt'erenl  styles  and  methods 
of  dancing  ({uadrilles,  waltzes,  country- 
dances,  reels,  &c. 

Mr  Hogg  has  in  the  press,  a  new  edi¬ 
tion,  with  considerable  improvements,  of 
his  “  Concise  and  IVactical  Treatise  on 
the  Growth  and  Culture  of  the  Carnation, 
Pink,  Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Ranunculus, 
Tulip,  and  other  Flowers.” 

Sylva  Britannica,  or  Portraits  of  Forest 
Trees  in  different  jvarts  of  Uie  Kingdom, 
remarkable  for  their  size,  l)cauty,  or  an¬ 
tiquity,  to  Ik*  drawn  and  etched  by  J.  G. 
Stnitt,  will  sjK'edily  he  published. 

The  Elements  of  Chess,  with  diagrams, 
arc  printing,  by  Mr  I.ewis. 

A  second  edition  of  Mr  Hamper’s  Tract 
on  Hoar-stones  is  printing. 


EDINBURGH. 

Tables  of  Interest  at  4  per  Cent. ;  by 
James  Marshall,  xVccountant. 

SiKjedily  will  lie  published,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume,  12mo.,  with  woodcuts,  &c.  A  Con¬ 
cise  System  of  Mensuration ;  containing 
Algebra,  Practical  Geometry,  Trigono¬ 
metry,  the  Mensuration  of  Surfaces  and 
Solids;  Land-Surveying,  Gauging,  &c. ; 
with  proper  Tables,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
schools.  By  Alexander  Ingram,  Mathe¬ 
matician,  Leith. 

Translation  of  Legendre’s  Elements  of 
Geometry. — A  translation  of  this  classical 
and  popular  work  on  Geometry,  which 
has  gone  through  so  many  editions  in 
France,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  I)c 
published  in  a  short  time.  The  work  is 
edited  by  Dr  Brewster,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  M.  l.e  Chevalier,  Legendre, 
who  has  communicated  several  import¬ 
ant  additions  to  the  Editor.  As  all  the 
diagrams  are  engraven  on  wood,  so  as  to 
accompany  the  proiiositions,  this  edition 
will  possess  a  very  great  superiority  over 
the  original  work,  where  they  are  given 
in  copperplates  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  one 
volume  12mo.,  An  Essay  on  Faith.  By 
Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.  Advocate,  author 
of  “  Roarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence 
■for  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion.” 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Moravian  Mis¬ 
sions.  To  be  published  by  subscription, 
in  one  volume  8vo.,  Jacob;  or  Patriarchal 
Piety.  A  scries  of  Discourses  delivered 
in  St  James’s  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  year  1822.  By  the  Rev# 
Edward  Craig,  A.  M.  Oxon. 
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DRAMA. 

John  Duzzby,  a  Comedy.  By  S.  Kennv, 
Esq.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  or  King  Janies 
First,  and  his  Times.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Manager,  a  Melodramatic  Talc. 
By  Henry  Lee.  8vo.  28.  6d. 

Altorf,  a  Tragedy.  By  F.  Wright. 
Svo.  5s.  6d. 

Erimaldi,  a  Tragedy.  By  William 
Bailey.  Svo.  5s. 

EDUCATION. 

An  Easy  Course  of  Domestic  Educa. 
tion  ;  comprising  a  Series  of  Elementary 
Treatises  on  the  various  Branches  of  Ju. 
venile  Instruction  ;  together  with  Advice 
to  Parents  and  Tutors,  for  conducting  the 
Education  of  Children.  By  William  Jil- 
lard  Hurt.  22  vols.  in  a  case.  X‘.3iil3ii6d. 

The  French  Primer.  By  Mad.  Doiiin. 
Is.  sewed.  Is.  6d.  bound. 

The  INIother’s  French  Catechism  for 
her  Children.  By  Mad.  Douin.  Is.  sewed. 
Is.  6d.  bound. 

Souter’s  Semi-Annual  Catalogue,  Niv 
IV. :  containing  a  list  of  the  new  school¬ 
books  published  since  Christmas. 

Souter's  School-master’s  General  Cata¬ 
logue  :  containing  upwards  of  5000  school¬ 
books  in  all  languages.  Is, 

Weight’s  New  Correct  Tables,  upon  a 
Plan  never  liefore  attempted,  to  facilitate 
the  Business  of  Merchants  in  general, 
(irocers.  Cheesemongers,  Factors,  and 
Traders.  By  AVilliam  Wright.  Long 
4to.  8s. 

Essays  on  Intellectual  and  Moral  bn. 
provement,  and  the  StKial  Virtues.  By 
J.  Flockart.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Aristarchus,  or  the  Principles  of  Com¬ 
position,  with  Rules  for  attaining  Purity 
and  Elegance  of  Expression,  By  Philip 
Withers.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

FIXE  ARTS. 

A  Series  of  257  EfTectivc  Engravings, 
after  the  Great  Masters,  to  illustrate  the 
Holy  Bible.  8vo.  with  the  Apocrypha, 
7s. ;  without  the  Aixicrypha,  241  sub¬ 
jects,  5s.  6d. ;  and  12mo.  5s.,  24mo.  169 
subjects,  4s.  6d. ;  06  subjects  for  12mo. 
Testaments,  2s.;  40  subjects  for  12mo. 
Prayers,  2s. ;  73  subjects  for  24mo.  2&  ; 
65  subjects  for  32mo.  Prayers,  Is.  6d. 
Sets  beautifully  coloured,  at  treble  the 
alx)ve  prices,  and  on  India  paper  at  the 
same. 

Britannia  Dclineata.  Part  11-  bnpe- 
rial  folio. 

Sicily  :  from  Drawing5>.  By  De^int* 
No.  IX.  8vo,  12s.  4to.  18s. 


AXTiaUlTIES. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  By  John  Sell  Cotman.  2  vol. 
Super  royal  folio,  £.12 11128.  With  proofs 
of  plates  on  India  paper,  £.21  half  bound. 

Provincial  Antiquities  and  Picturesque 
Scenery  of  Scotland  t  w’ith  Historical  De¬ 
scriptions.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  No.  VI, 

ARITHMETIC. 

A  New  System  of  Arithmetic,  on  a  plan 
entirely  Original,  calculated  to  abridge 
the  labour  of  the  tutor  very  considerably, 
and  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  pupil. 
By  J.  Walker.  2s.  Gd. 

ASTROXOMY. 

Star  Tables  for  1822.  By  T.  Lynn, 
No.  11.  Royal  8vo.  10s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A  Scries  of  Writers  in  English  Poetry, 
Natives  of,  or  Residents  in,  the  County 
of  Kent.  2  vols.  12mo.  15s. 

Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  written 
by  himself:  edited  by  4V.  Roscoc,  Esq. 
2  vols.  £.1(1 4s, 

Memoirs  and  Select  Remains  of  an  only 
Son.  By  T.  Durant.  2  vols.  10s.  Gd. 

BOTAXY. 

The  Exotic  Flora  :  containing  Figures 
and  Descriptions  of  New',  Rare,  or  Little- 
known  Exotic  Plants.  By  W.  J.  Hooker, 
LL.D.  &C.  Part  I.  Royal  Svo. 

CHEMISTRY. 

An  Epitome  of  Chemistry,  wherein  the 
Principles  of  that  Science  are  illustrated 
in  1000  Experiments.  By  the  Rev,  J. 
Tophain,  M.  A.  1 2mo.  3s.  Gd. 

CLASSICS. 

A  Translation  in  Verse  of  the  Epistles 
from  Laodamia  to  Protesilaus  ;  Enunc  to 
Paris ;  and  Lcander  to  Hero;  from  the 
works  of  Ovid.  By  Joseph  Guy,  jun. 
ito.  5s. 

The  Spectator,  Tatlcr,  and  Guardian, 
with  Vignette  Titles.  12  vols.  £.6u6s. 

Supplementary  Annotations  on  Livy ; 
designed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  editions 
of  Drakenlmrch  and  Crevicr,  &c.  By  J. 
Walker.  8vo.  12s. 

The  first  Book  of  Homer’s  Iliad  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  Hexameter  Verse.  By 
the  Rev,  W,  J.  Aislabie,  rector  of  Holy- 
well,  .liid  late  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

CONCIIOLOGY. 

A  New  and  Classical  Arrangement  of 
the  Bivalve  Shells  of  the  British  Islands. 
By  W.  Turton,  M.D.  ito.  with  20  plates, 
drawn  and  coloured  from  original  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  author’s  cabinet.  £.4. 


^lonthty  IJst  of  ^ew  Puhlia 

Taris :  from  Drawings.  By  Captain  resting  upon  t1 
Hatty.  Bvo.  X’.7‘‘4s.  4to.  X.lOolGs.  tion  and  Subt: 

A  Series  of  Views  illustrative  of  the  rcms  taught  in 
Island  of  St.  Helena.  By  J.  Wathen,  Esq.  Mathematical 
The  Rudiments  of  Perspective ;  in  ton,  Taylor,  E 
which  the  Representation  of  Objects  is  others.  4to. 
described  by  two  methods.  By  Peter  Practical  01 
Nicholson.  8vo.  14«.  Almanack  and 

I.es  Costumes  Fran^aises  de  1200  a  By  James  Sou 
171o.  12mo.  £.liils. 

IX'lineations  of  the  Costume  of  the  Siki-  ^  Treatise  < 

niards.  4to.  jL‘.2«il2i)6d.  and  Veins  •  co 

GEOGRAPHY.  Treatmcnt’of 

A  Statistical,  Political,  Mineralogical,  Arteries.  By 
and  Modern  Map  of  Italy  ;  with  the  New'  Royal  Col 

Houndaries,  according  to  the  latest  Trea.  Study  i 

ties.  By  J.  A.  Orginzzi.  15s.  in  a  case.  Physiology,  P 
A  View'  of  the  Present  State  of  the  John  Mason  ( 
Scilly  Islands  ;  exhibiting  their  vast  Im-  ^  Discours( 
|)ortance  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Im-  lentine  Lemar 
provements  of  w  hich  they  are  susceptible.  ^  System  o 

By  the  Rev.  George  Woodley.  8vo.  w'ith  Students  of  M 
achart,  l?s.  ‘tar,  M.D.  2 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  most  Remarkable  Horje  Sub' 
Places  in  the  World,  w’ith  Brief  Notices  Composing  an 
of  the  Princijxil  Historical  Events,  and  Subjects  in  th 
the  most  celebrated  Persons  connected  Fletcher  M.I 
with  them ;  to  which  are  annexed.  Re-  * 

fcrcnces  to  Books  of  History,  Voyage*-',  a  a  * 
and  Travels,  &c.  By  Thomas  Bourn.  _  An  Answci 

Hvo.  18s.  Pamplilet,  auj 

Part  V.  of  Malte  Brun’s  System  of 
Universal  Geography.  7s.  6d.  third  ChaptCT 

°  ^  cultural  Distr 

.  T  J  OEOLOr.Y.  Landlord  coni 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  hossil  nuajies.  8vo 

Organic  Remains,  es|)ecially  of  those  Elemc 

tound  in  tlie  British  Strata :  intended  to  William  1 
aid  the  Student  in  his  Enquiries  resjiect-  I.  of  th 

iiig  the  Nature  of  Fossils,  and  their  Con-  Leeds 

neotion  with  the  Formation  of  the  Earth.  Mathematica 
By  .lames  I  arkinson.  12s.  '  ,any.  j,. 

HISTORY.  The  Princ 

The  History  of  Stamford.  8vo.  X.lii5s.  By  Alexande 
Najwleon  in  Exile ;  or,  a  Voice  from  A  Search 
8t.  Helena.  By  Barry  O'Meara,  Esq.  the  Human  I 
2  vols.  8vo.  il.liiSs.  F.  Beasley,  I 

History  of  King  Richard  the  Third.  The  Satire 
By  Sir  Thomas  Moore.  A  new  edition,  translated  in 
Svo.  with  portraits,  15s.  Gittbrd,  Esq, 

The  Last  Reign  of  Napoleon,  being  tions,  and  th< 
the  Substance  of  Letters  w'ritten  from  An  F.ssay 
Paris,  and  addressed  princiiially  to  Lord  subjects  conr 
Hyron.  By  John  Hobhouse, .  Esq.  M.P.  Marine  Insu 
third  edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  jC.lii4s.  Remarks* 

HORTICULTURE.  Nautii 

Hortus  Anglicus ;  or,  the  Modern  Eng-  Baily,  b.R.S 
lish  Garden ;  arranged  according  to  the  Ni 

%stem  of  Linnaeus;  with  Remarks  on  Natural  F 
the  Properties  of  the  more  valuable  Spe-  familiar  Aco 
<^>es.  2  vols.  12mo.  Ids.  Quadrupeds, 

MATHEMATICS.  PlwitS, 

!•  irst  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Series  novels, 

and  Differences,  being  an  Attempt  to  Sketches 
•^wmbine  into  one  harmonious  Whole,  thor  of  the  ] 
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Roche  Blanche,  or  the  Hunters  of  the  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cun. 
Pyrenees,  a  Romance.  By  Miss  Anna  ningham.  M.A.  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

Maria  Porter.  B  vols.  X‘.ln4<i.  Four  Sennons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Tay. 

Body  and  Soul,  a  Series  of  lively  and  lor,  L.L.I).  Dr  Taylor,  and  Bishops  Louth 
pathetic  Stories.  Svo.  128.  and  Hayter.  46. 

The  Scrinium.  By  Uelxcca  Edridge.  Practical  and  Familiar  Sermons.  By 
2  vols.  12mo.  los.  the  Rev.  E.  Cooper.  Vol.  VI.  6s. 

Curiosity,  a  Novel.  By  Joan  dc  Luce.  Lectures  on  Parables  selected  from  the 
vols.  12mo.  IGs.  6d.  '  New  Testament.  8s. 

roETUY.  Gleanings  in  the  Field  of  Boaz;  or 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Barry  Cornwall,  Short  Meditations  and  Selections  from 
now  first  collected.  Svols.  i.luls.  various  Authors.  By  Jacob  Squire,  Esq. 

Nonsense  Verses,  witli  an  Introduction  2  vols.  jC.lnlOs.  j  , 

and  Notes.  By  James  Harley.  46.  6d.  Testimonies  to  the  Truths  of  National 
The  Poems  of  Geo.Trey  Chaucer,  w  ith  and  Revealed  Religion,  extracted  from 
a  Life.  By  S.  W.  Singer,  Esq.  5  vols.  the  Works  of  distinguished  Laymen.  By 
foolscap  8vo.  i,'.lii.5!<.  the  Rev.  S.  Brewster.  12mo.  58.  6d. 

Portraits  (in  Verse,)  of  the  Lcjiding  Discourses  on  various  Subjects,  and 
Performers;  w  ith  other  Poems.  By  Harry  Charges  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Stoe  Van  Dyk,  Esq.  foolscap  Svo.  Archdeaconry'  of  Winchester.  By  Tho- 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  mas  Balguy,  D.l).  2  vols.  Svo.  12s. 

Observations  on  a  General  Iron  Rail-  An  Explanation  of  the  Five  Books  of 
way :  w  ith  a  Geographical  Map  of  the  Moses ;  in  w  hich  it  is  attempted  to  ren. 
Plan,  show  ing  its  great  suix;riority,  by  der  Sacred  History  as  interesting  and  fa- 
the  general  lntn>ducti()n  of  Mechanic  miliar  as  possible,  and  thereby  calculated 
Pow  er,  over  all  the  present  Methods  of  to  imstil  Principles  of  Morality  and  Rcli- 
Conveyance  by  Turnpike  Roads  and  Ca-  gion  into  the  youthful  Mind, 
nals.  Svo.  6s.  6cL  Thornton’s  Sermons  on  various  Sub- 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  jects.  Svo.  12s. 
the  Statute  and  Criminal  Law  of  Eng-  An  Essay  on  the  Moral  Benefits  of 
land.  By  John  Miller,  Es<j.  8vo.  9s.  6d.  Death  to  Mankind.  By  David  Eaton.  K 
A  Statistical  Account,  or  ParochiiU  Sur-  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Anniver- 
vey  of  Ireland.  By  William  Shaw  Ma-  sary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Schmil 
son.  Esq.  Vol.  III.  Society.  By  Wm.  Cairns,  M.A.  8vo.  2s. 

An  Addresa  to  the  People  of  England  A  Country  Parson’s  Second  Offering  to 
in  the  Cause  of  the  Greeks,  occasioned  his  Mother  Church,  in  nine  Pastoral  Ser- 
by  the  late  Inhuman  Massacres  in  the  mons.  12mo.  3s. 

Isle  of  Scio.  By  the  Rev.  T,  S.  Hughes.  Baptism  Discussed,  containing  Scrip- 
Hvo.  2s.  ture  Principles,  Precepts,  and  Precedents, 

Remarks  on  the  Consumption  of  Pub-  in  favour, of  the  Baptism  of  Infants  and 
lie  Wealth,  by  the  Clergy  of  ever)' Christian  little  Children.  By  Daniel  Isaac.  12rao. 
Nation,  &,c.  Svo.  2s.  6tl.  4s.  6d. 

Report  on  the  Criminal  Law'  of  Deme-  Sermons  on  Subjects  Doctrinal  and 
rara  mid  in  the  Dutch  Colonies.  By  J.  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  White, 
Henry,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple.  A.M.  2  vols.  Svo.  £.1m4s.' 

The  Policy  of  England  and  France  at  The  1  nflucnce  of  Protestant  Missionary 
the  present  Crisis,  with  rcs|)ect  to  the  Establishments,  in  developing  the  Phy- 
Greeks.  Hvo.  2s.  6d.  sical  and  Moral  Condition  of  Man,  and 

The  S|x?echcs  of  Ixird  .John  Russell  in  elucidating  the  Dark  Regions  of  the 
the  House  of  Commons  on  moving  Re-  (ilobe,  briefly  delineated.  By  T.  Myers, 
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voYAOES  AND  TH  AVELs,  large  and  increasing  share  of  publlcfavour, 

Inquiry  concerning  the  Site  of  Ancient  which,  during  the  progress  of  its  publica- 

ralibtUlira,  I’ail  IV^  containing  a  Tour  tion  in  parts,  this  work  has  so  remarkably 
tVoin  HhaugulixK)r  to  Mandar,  from  thence  exiK'rienccd. 

to  (’urruck}K>or  and  a  Circuit  of  the  Hills,  Arrowsmith's  Atlas,  plain.  £.1  nibs., 
with  an  Account  of  the  Site  of  the  An-  half-bound  ;  coloured,  £.2iil2«)(>d. 
cient  City  of  Jey  Nugger,  made  during  On  the  Distressed  State  of  Agriculture, 
the  months  of  December  and  January  By  James  Cleghorn.  Being  the  Essay 
lt<lS-19,  with  a  Map  of  the  Route,  Views,  for  which  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
iVc.  hv  Lieut.- Cob  William  Franklin,  land,  at  their  general  met'ting  on  1st 
4to.  15s.  IxMirds.  July  1S22,  voted  a  piece  of  plate  of  tifty 

>:OOLOGY.  guineas  value  ;  published  by  order  of  the 

Zoological  Researches  in  the  Island  of  Society.  3s. 

.lava,  Ac.  with  Figures  of  Native  Quad-  The  Steam  Boat.  By  the  Author  of 

lUjKils  atul  Birds.  By  Thos.  Horsfield,  Annals  of  the  Parish,  Ac.  l2mo.  7si 

.M.l).  No.  IV.  4to.  Select  Passages  from  the  Bible,  arran- 

.  ged  under  distinct  heads,  for  the  u.se  of 

EDINBURGH.  .schools  and  families.  By  Alexander 

Documents  relative  to  the  Reception  Adam,  Teacher,  Edinburgh.  In  one 

at  Edinburgh,  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  thick  volume  l2mo.  4s.  Imards,  or  4s. 
of  Scotland,  MDLXI.  MDCL.  Collect-  (id.  Ixmnd. 

td  and  arranged  by  Sir  Patrick  Walker.  The  Edinburgh  General  Post-Ofllce 

V»)l.  XV.  Part  II.  Encyclopa*dia  Bri-  Annual  Directory,  1822-23.  Carefully 

latinica ;  or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  compiled.  4s.  tmards. 
and  Miscellaneous  Literature.  Sixth  The  Sabl)ath,  and  other  P(X?ms.  By 
Edition.  Revised,  corrected,  and  im«  William  Bennoch,  Carron- Bridge,  Dum- 

proved.  fries-shire:  12mo.  5s.  in  lK)ards. 

Chronological  Notes  of  Scottish  Af*  Remains  of  the  late  Alexatuler  Leith 
fairs,  from  1680  till  1701,  being  chiefly  Ross,  A.  M.  with  a  memoir  of  his  life, 
taken  from  the  Diary  of  Lord  Fountain-  Bvo.  10s.  6d.  boards, 
hall.  4to.  X.ltilliiGd.  boards.  ,  Rei>ort  of  the  Trial  by  Jury,  Professor 

Discourses,  Explanatory  imd  Practical,  John  Leslie  against  William  Blackwood, 
on  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Jude,  by  W.  for  Lilx.*l  in  “  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh 
.Muir,  D.D.  Minister  of  St  George's  Magazine.”  Reix)rted  by  William  Ben- 
liiureh,  Glasgow,  8vo,  9s.  6d.  boards.  net,  W.  S.  3s. 

Bibliotheca  Britannica  ;  or  a  General  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  con- 
index  to  the  Literature  of  Great  Britain  taining  a  complete  Account  of  the  Ruins 
;nKl  Ireland,  ancient  and  modern  ;  includ-  of  the  Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 

ing  such  foreign  works  as  have  been  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments  of  Mo- 

translated  into  English,  or  printed  in  the  dern  Times;  with  remarks  on  the  Fine 
British  Dominions.  As  also,  a  copious  Arts,  on  the  State  of  the  Society,  and  on 
Nvlcction  from  the  writings  of  the  most  the  Religious  Ceremonies,  Manners,  and 

distinguished  authors  of  all  ages  and  na-  ('ustoms,  of  the  modern  Romany  ;  in  a 

tions.  By  Robert  Watt,  M.D.  late  Pre-  Series  of  Letters,  written  during  a  resi- 

•^idc’nt  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  dence  at  Rome,  in  the  years  1817  and 

Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  &c.  &c.  &c.  4to.  1818.  2nd  Edit.  3  vols.  X.lMllwGd.  bds; 

Part  VII.  £.li,ls.  Guide  to  the  City  and  County  of  Perth, 

Vol.  VI.,  Part  11.  (l)eing  the  conclud-  comprising  a  Topographical  and  Statisii- 
ing  Port,)  of  the  Edinburgh  (iazetteer,  or  cal  Account  of  the  City,  w  ith  occasional 
Geographical  Dictionary.  Accomi)anied  notices  of  its  Antiquities,  a  description  of 
i>y  an  Atlas,  by  A.  Arrowsmith,  Hydo-  the  Environs,  and  the  principal  Scenery 
Rrapher  to  his  Majesty.  98.,  with  an  in  the  County,  in  the  form  of  Tours.  8vo. 
Ap|)endix  and  Preface,  and  Titles  to  the  Cs.  half-bound. 

Work.  Temora,  an  Epic  Poem  of  Ossian,  in 

The  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  or  Geogra-  eight  Cantos,  translated  into  English  verse, 
phical  Dictionary,  complete.  6  vols.  8vo.  By  Thomas  Travers  Burke,  Esq.  Royal 
double  columns,  £.5.i8s.  boards.  Scots  Greys.  8vo.  14«.  boards. 

*«*  From  the  care  with  which  this  Exotic  Flora ;  containing  figures  and 
Rswteer  has  been  prepared,  and  the  descriptions  of  new,  rare,  or  otherwise 
charactarof  its  contributors,  the  publishers  interesting  Exotic  Plants,  especially  of 
«>n<idently  hope  that  it  will  be  found  to  such  as  ar  deserving  of  being  cnltiva- 
‘^ntain  the  most  perfect  body  of  Geogra-  ted  in  our  gardens;  toget^cr  with. re-* 
physical,  political,  statistical,  ami  marks  upon  their  generic  and  specific 
commercial,  that  is  now  to  be  met  with,  characters,  natural  order?,  history,  ^1- 
In  this  belief  they  are  confirmed.  b\'  the  turej  time  of  flowering,  Ac.  By  William 


^^2  I{efris(cr\"-~Forciirn  InfcUigence, 

.lackson  Hooker,  I-..L.D.  Regius  Pro-  mcnts  which  have  resulted  from  it.  Al^o 
fessor  of  Rotany  in  the  University  of  Glas-  a  view  of  our  Civil  Government  and  Mu 
guw,  6ic.  &c.  Royal  ttvo.  Part  I.  8s.  litary  Establishment,  and  the  prospects 
plain;  1 5s.  coloured.  of  individuals  adventuring  to  India.  Bv 

Horai  Subsecivaj,  or  First  Steps  to  com-  Lieutenant  A.  White,  of  the  Bengal  Xa. 
pany  and  conversing  on  Medical  Subjects,  tive  Infantry.  12s.  boards, 
in  the  Latin  Language :  intended  chiefly  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Natural 
for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  a  Degree  in  History  Society;  Vol.  IV.  Part  1.  With 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ten  engravings.  10s.  6d.  boards.  To 
By  John  Fletcher,  M.  D.  12mo.  4s.  bds;  be  continued  in  half-yearly  jrarts. 

.\ii  Address  to  the  Public,  in  behalf  of  Two  Discourses  on  the  Sin,  Danger, 
the  Greeks,  especially  those  who  have  and  Remedy  of  Duelling ;  with  Copious 
survived  the  late  Massacres  in  Scio;  Notes,  illustrative  of  the  subject,  andem. 

The  Scottish  Cryptogamic  Flora ;  or  bracing,  an  account  of  the  rise,  progres>, 
Coloured  Figures  and  descriptions  of  Cr)  i>-  variations,  prohibitions,  and  preventives 
togamic  Plants  found  in  Scotland,  be-  of  single  combat.  By  the  Rev.  Petei 
longing  chiefly  to  the  order  Fungi,  and  Chalmers,  A.  M.  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
intended  to  serve  as  a  continuation  of  Dunfermline. 

English  Botany.  By  Uolwrt  Kaye  Gre-  A  Plea  for  the  Covenanted  Reforma, 
villc.  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  E.  No.  II.  4s.  tion  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  thf 

Considerations  on  the  State  of  British  Rev.  George  Stevenson,  Minister  of  the 
India,  embracing  the  Subject  of  Colon!-  Gosjiel,  Ayr.  Is.  6d. 
zation.  Missionaries,  the  Character  of  the  The  Military  Black-smith  arid  hU 
Natives,  and  the  Nejvaul  and  Mahrattah  Daughter  Marion,  intended  chiefly  for 
Wars,  with  observations  on  the  policy  of  Young  Women  on  their  first  entering 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  tlie  arrange.  Service.  9d. 


MONTHLY  REGISTER. 

FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

EUROPE.  of  the  2d  of  July  the  minds  of  thesol- 

Spaik.— Since  the  publication  of  our  diers,  stirred  up  by  shouts  that  the  Kin^r 
last  Nuinlier,  intelligence  of  important  w’as  in  danger,  elevated  the  standard  of 
events  at  Madrid  has  been  received.  The  revolt,  and,  to  the  number  of  from  15lK) 
agitations  in  S{viin,  to  which  we  luive  fre-  to  2000  men,  marched  out  of  the  city, 
quently  alluded,  has  at  length  producetl  and  took  possession  of  the  Prado,  a  forti- 
an  explosion,  which  has  resulted  in  the  fled  station  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thr 
triumph  of  the  constitutional  government,  capital,  where  they  demanded  that  the 
The  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  new'  order  of  King  should  be  restored  to  his  former 
things,  which  has  been  long  secretly  lurk-  rights— that  is,  to  the  right  of  governing 
ing  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Royal  Guards,  his  |)eople  without  the  interference  of  a 
and  which  has  been  cheri.shed  by  the  representative  assembly  !  For  several  days 
agents  of  the  court,  and  by  tlie  infatuated  the  rebellious  Guards  kept  possession  of 
and  selfish  memlH?rs  of  the  religious  or-  their  strong  hold,  demanding,  from  day  to 
ders,  burst  out  with  a  fury  that  endan-  day,  .supplies  of  rations  from  the  govern- 
irered  the  infant  liberties  of  S])ain.  The  ment.  As  might  have  been  foreseen,  thdr 
cause  of  these  counter-revolutionary  pro-  revolutionary  proposal  w'as  rejected  with 
ceedings  has  been  shortly  this  : — At  the  disdain.  Negociations  having  failed,  they 
conclusion  of  the  Session  of  the  Cortes  on  determined  to  ap})eal  to  arms ;  and  on 
the  Both  June,  the  King  attended  in  per-  the  morning  of  the  7th  thqr  entered  the 
son,  to  proro^e  that  assembly.  Already  city  in  hostile  array,  in  three  diviiions, 
a  feeling  of  irritation  existed  betw'een  the  one  of  which  was  cliarged  with  the  duty 
Royal  Guards  and  the  populace,  and  as  of  seizing  the  park  of  artilleiy,  another 
soon  as  the  Cortes  had  separated,  the  po-  with  dislodging  the  militih,  a  body  of 
polar  feeling  was  displayed  by  cries  of  armed  citizens,  from  the  square  of  the 
“  Liberty  and  the  Constitution,**  to  which  constitution  ;  and  the  third  was  to  sup* 
the  Guards,  whose  previous  conduct  had  port  the  operations  of  the  two  other  bo4i**i 
provoked  the  strife,  answ'ered  by  excla-  by  occupying  a  principal  gate  of  the  city, 
raations  of  “  Absolute  Power.**  A  tu-  and  thus  controlling  the  ingress  and  re¬ 
mult  ensued,  in  attempting  to  appease  gress  of  the  capital  in  tliat  direction.  In 
which,  a  meritorious  officer  was  killed  by  every  one  of  these  objects  they  failed* 
the  licentious  soldiery.  On  the  evening  They  W’cre  opposed  by  the  national  nidi- 
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tia,  bv  the  artillery,  and  by  a  battalion  of  into  four  classes : — 1.  The  olficers  ;  2.  The 
t)flicer»,  headed  by  (Jenerals  Morillo,  Bal-  soldiers  taken  whilst  firing ;  3.  The  soU 
Idsiorus,  Alava,  and  Uiego,  and  some  des-  diers  taken  with  arms ;  and,  4.  Those  ar- 
[H-rate  fighting  took  place,  in  which,  ac-  rested  without  arms, 
cording  to  some  accounts,  from  two  to  A  number  of  distinguished  individuals, 
three  hundred  of  the  Guards  were  killed  suspected  of  disafiection  to  the  new  order 
and  wounded.  Routed  in  all  directions,  of  things,  have  been  banished  from  the 
they  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  ne^  capital  to  different  provincial  towns.  Be- 
<  cssity  of  seeking  an  asylum  in  the  King’s  sides  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  banished 
I’alace,  and  a  deputation  from  them  pro-  to  Badajoz,  and  the  Marquis  de  las  Ama- 
cceded  to  the  Hall  of  the  Cortes  (where  rillas  to  (irenada,  Lieutenant-General  the 
the  I’ermanent  Deputation  had  assem-  Marquis  of  Castelar  had  been  exiled  to 
bled)  and  oHered  to  lay  down  their  arms;  Carthagena,  Lieutenant-General  Count  dc 
I  la*  ultimate  result  w  as,  that  Cassama  to  Valencia,  Field  Marshal  D. 

(w/(ir(/«  were  marched  from  Madrid.  T.  Longa  to  Badajoz^  Brigadier  I>.  J. 

i’rcvious  to  this,  the  Permanent  Dopu-  Sanchez  Cisneros  to  Avila,  and  six  other 
Mtion  of  the  Cortes  received  an  answ  er  military  and  civil  officers,  of  high  rank, 
from  the  King  to  an  application  that  had  to  Grenada. 

Ikxii  made  to  his  Majesty,  in  which  he  A  new  ministry  has  been  appointed, 
announced,  that  any  interference  on  his  consisting  of  men  better  disposed  to  the 
juut  must  be  confined  “  to  a  manifesta-  new  Constitution.  Palafox  has  l>een  no¬ 
tion  of  his  desire  to  stop  the  effusion  of  minated  Captain  of  the  Halberdiers.  Ge- 
bliHHl,”  but  declaring,  that  it  w'as  in-  nenU  Lo[>cz  Banos,  Governor  of  Navarre, 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  Royal  and  one  of  the  companions  in  arms  of 
fVrson  that  his  Gutirds  should  be  dis-  Riego  has  lieen  appointed  to  the  minis- 
.trincd,”  wliich  had  been  demanded  by  try  of  war ;  M.  Calatrava,  a  patriot  in 
tlic  Cortes.  A  warm  debate  ensued,  when  the  Cortes  of  last  year,  to  the  ministry  of 
It  was  finally  agreed  to  tell  his  Majesty,  the  interior ;  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz 
that,  as  a  “  preliminary  to  any  arrange-  is  nominated  minister  of  the  King’s  house- 
nient,  it  was  neccsstuy  for  him,  in  order  hold  ;  Quiroga,  Captain-(ieneral  of  Old 
to  prove  that  lie  w'as  at  full  liberty,  to  Castile,  to  succeed  General  Espinosa, 
entrust  the  protection  of  his  Royal  Per-  called  to  the  government  of  Navarre ; 
vson  to  subjects  faithful  to  the  oaths  w  hich  and,  finally,  General  Mina  goes  as  com- 
thoy  luul  taken  ;  and  by  no  means  to  a  mander  to  Galicia,  and  Rrigadicr  Pallc- 
fiiiard  which  had  disgraced  their  laurels  rea  is  named  Political  Chief  of  Madrid, 
by  Uie  most  incredible  perjury,  and  the  At  the  date  of  the  last  accounts,  the 
blickest  perfidy.”  The  King  was  ulti-  city  of  Madrid  was  tranquil.  The  people 
niately  induced  to  yield  to  this  requisi-  had  shewn  no  disposition  to  abuse  their 
tion,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  victory,  or  disturb  the  peace.  During 
c.irrying  the  arrangement  into  effiect.  In  even  the  battle  of  the  7th,  we  are  tohl 
I  he*  mean  time,  however,  the  battalions  that  no  disorder  took  place  in  Madrid, 

"f  Guards,  hearing  what  w’as  deternrined  beyond  the  immediate  range  of  the  mu¬ 
on,  took  to  flight.  They  were  iinmedi-  tinous  Guards ;  and  that  not  a  house  was 
^icly  pursued,  and  more  than  one-third  robbed,  or  a  farthing’s  worth  of  property 
of  them  taken.  forcibly  taken  from  any  one.  The  same 

It  appears  that,  tranquillity  being  re-  orderly  conduct  seems  to  have  l)cen  ob- 
5>tored,  the  national  militia,  who  had  served  in  the  provinces,  and  in  all  the 
lioen  encamped  in  the  Square  of  the  Con-  towns  which  the  news  had  reached.  At 
Mitution  from  the  Ist  to  the  17th  July,  Badajos,  at  Salamanca,  at  Alicant,  at 
broke  up,  and  retired  to  their  homes,  Avila,  and  wherever  the  revolt  ot  the 
after  having  proceeded  in  great  pomp  to  Guards  had  been  heard,  the  authorities 
the  house  of  the  Municipality,  to  receive  had  tissembled  to  take  measures  for  sup- 
ibe  thanks  of  the  Authorities.  The  ar-  porting  the  Constitution,  and  had  been 
f'llery,  which  the  mutiny  of  the  Guards  nobly  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  the  people 
had  rendered  necessary  to  be  brought  out,  and  the  good  spirit  of  the  troops, 
was  taken  back  to  the  Park ;  and  the  France — There  is  little  interesting 
men  requisite  to  do  the  duty  of  the  gar-  from  this  country,  if  we  except  the 
*^*on  were  all  that  remained  under  arms,  angry  discussions  which  still  continue  in 
On  the  14th  July,  a  special  commis-  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  one  ol 
*»n,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  gar-  these,  lately,  M.  Foy  charged  tlve  French 
and  the  volunteer  mUitia,  was  ap-  Ministers  with  encouraging  the  Spanish 
pointed  bj'  the  King,  for  the  purpose  of  conspirators.  He  alluded  to  the  coinci- 
the  authors  of  the  late  revolt,  and  dence  between  the  late  revolt  at  Madrid, 
acUve  investigation  was  immediately  and  the  appearuiK.-e  of  Quesada’s  Lands 
commenced.  The  accused  wcie  divided  on  the  frontiersj  and  contended,  that  uii- , 
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der  ihc  pretence  of  a  cordon  xanitaire^  a 
real  army  had  been  a^iiicmbled  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Pmnees,  with  tlic  view 
of  ultimately  assisting  the  counter-revo¬ 
lutionists  of  Spain.  The  Minister  for 
Foreign  AlFairs  represented  all  these 
chajges  as  calumnious,  and  denied  that 
the  French  ministers  had  hitherto  exer¬ 
cised  any  interference  in  S))anish  ad'airs. 
'i'he  truU  of  the  persons  accused  lx*forc 
the  Court  of  Assize  at  Ck)lmar,  of  being 
concerned  in  the  conspiracies  of  that 
town  and  Belfort,  has  commenced,  but 
none  of  the  witnesses,  who  have  hitherto 
been  examinod,  seem  to  establish  even 
the  fact  of  a  conspiracy  having  at  all  ex¬ 
isted,  much  less  the  connection  of  any  of 
the  accused  with  it. 

Grkece.— The  contest  between  the 
Turks  and  Greeks  still  continues,  and  is 
marked  by  the  same  exterminating  and 
ferocious  spirit.  No  quarter,  it  is  said, 
is  given  to  the  men  on  either  side,  and  the 
women  and  children  are  sold  as  slaves. 
On  the  21fd  of  June  last  the  Greeks  made 
a  successful  attack  on  the  I'urkish  fleet  at 
Scio,  of  which  the  following  account  is 
given  in  the  Austrian  Observer  : 

‘‘  Three  Greek  iire-shi))s,  disguised  as 
inerchantment,  and  appearing  to  be  laden 
with  tobacco,  anchored  before  Thirmiana, 
and  had  been  for  some  days  near  the 
Turkish  fleet.  As  they  had  hoisted  the 
Austrian  flag,  and  had  Austrian  ])a]x;rs 
cither  forged  or  taken  from  some  Aus¬ 
trian  vessels,  they  were  considered  as 
harmless,  and  disturlied  by  nolxxly  ;  nor 
were  they  hindered  when  they  t(H)k  a  po¬ 
sition  in  the  evening  very  near  the  Ad¬ 
miral’s  ship.  On  the  following  night  these 
same  vessels,  (with  what  materials,  or  in¬ 
struments,  is  not  known,)  set  fire  to  the 
ship  of  the  Capitan  Pacha,  and  two 
smaller  ships  of  tlie  line.  The  crews  of 
the  two  latter  succeeded  in  extinguishing 
the  flames,  hut  the  Admiral's  ship  blew 
up,  with  the  (’apitan  Pacha  and  the 
whole  crew.  The  corjise  of  the  Capitan 
Pacha  M  as  found  floating  on  the  sea,  and 
M-as  buried  at  Scio  the  next  day.  The 
(irceks  had  already  made  tM'o  other  at¬ 
tempts,  which  failed.  Their  stratagem 
must  have  l»oen  contrived  this  time  with 
great  cunning  and  ability.” 

The  Greek  Senate  assembled  at  Co¬ 
rinth  has  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade 
all  the  coasts  still  in  the  power  of  their 
enemies,  either  in  Kpirus,  the  Pelopw- 
nesus,  Eufiea,  or  Thessaly,  and  extending 
from  Epidamnum  (Toulsin)  to  Salonica. 
The  same  prohibition  is  equally  extended 
to  the  |x>rt.s  of  the  isles  in  the  Kgean  sea, 
the  Sp>radesj  and  those  of  Candia,  still 
occupied  by  the  Turks.  Advices  from 
wJ<'»tion  that  the  Greeks  had 


taken  Na|X)li  di  Uomania,  in  the  Morea, 
and  that  Athens  was  also  in  their  posse>. 
sion.  — — — 

AMERICA. 

United  States — The  commercial 
treaty  iKitween  France  and  the  United 
States  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
the  24th  ult.  by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Esq.  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Baron  Hyde  de  Neuville,  the 
French  Ambassador,  and  M'as  ratifi^  on 
the  same  day  by  the  President. — It  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  articles,  and  tM’o  separate 
articles,  and  imposes  reciprocal  duties  on 
goods  imported  into  the  ports  of  each  in 
vessels  belonging  to  the  other  countr\. 
American  produce,  imported  into  France 
in  American  bottoms,  is  to  pay  a  duty 
not  exceeding  20  francs  per  ton,  above 
what  it  pays  if  imported  in  the  ships  of 
France.  French  produce,  similarly  im. 
ported  into  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
chargt‘d  an  additional  duty  of  three  doU 
lars  70  cents,  per  ton.  No  right  of 
search  is  allowed  on  either  side,  but  all 
(’onsuls.  Vice  Consuls,  &c.  are  required 
to  give  up  deserters  reciprocally,  upon 
proofs  of  their  being  so. 

An  act  has  passed  the  Congress,  the 
first  section  of  which  authorises  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  “  on  satisfactory  evidence  being 
given,  that  the  }X)rt8  in  the  islands  or  co¬ 
lonies  in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  do. 
minion  of  Great  Britain,  have  been  open¬ 
ed  to  live  vessels  of  the  United  States,  to 
issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  there¬ 
after  be  open  to  the  vessels  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  subject  to  such  reciprocal  rules  and 
restrictions  as  the  President  may  deem 
expedient.” 

Mexico _ General  Augustin  Iturbidc 

has  been  crou  ned  Emj)eror  of  Mexico. 

South  America. — Ad  vices  have  been 
received  at  New  York  from  Chili  to  the 
11th  March-  General  San  Martin  had 
resigned  the  Protectorship,  but  retained 
his  oflice  as  General  of  the  Army. 
Marquis  Ortaglo,  of  Truxilli,  had  Iwen 
ap{X)intcd  Supreme  Director  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Peru.  The  Royal  Span^b 
Army  was  still  cncamjied  about  forty 
leagues  from  the  city  of  Lima,  consistirig 
of  alx)ut  5000  men.  General  San  Martin^ 
with  about  10,000  regulars  and  BOOO 
militia,  was  still  in  possession  of  Lima.— 
Accounts  were  received  at  Baltimore  on 
the  2.$th  ult.  from  Colombia,  which  state 
that  the  fort  of  Vigio,  commanding  the 
loM’n  of  Porto  Cabello,  had  surrendered 
to  the  republican  anns,  whkrh  gives  the 
indcf)endent  army  a  commanding 
tion  to.  bombard  the  island  in  the  hi^ 
hour,  which  is  now  the  last  hold  of  the 
Spaniards. 
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the  numbers  being For  the  Previous  will  not  alter  the  standard  of  gold  or  siU 
Question  1 01 — For  the  Resolution  1 17.-»  w,  either  in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomi. 
^^r  Wallace  then  moved  the  third  read-  nation.”  This  Resolution  he  preferred 
ding  of  his  Bill  for  altering  the  Naviga-  to  a  mere  negative  to  the  motion  of  Mr 
tion  Law,  &c.  which,  after  a  short  discus-  Western,  because  it  is  a  more  express  de- 
sion,  was  passed.  claration  that  the  House  will  take  nu 

6. -»An  animated  discussion  took  place  steps  towards  tampering  with  the  currenrv. 

on  the  motion  of  Mr  Peel  for  leave  to  cither  in  the  way  proposed  by  Mr  Wes- 

bring  in  a  Bill  to  continue  the  Alien  Act  tern,  or  in  any  other.  On  the  12th,  the 

for  a  year.  The  motion  was  ultimately  subject  was  resumed,  and  the  debate  con- 
carried  by  a  majority  of  1S9  to  92.  tinned  till  a  quarter  post  three  oVlock  tlie 

7. — Mr  Goulbourn  moved  tlie  second  following  morning,  when,  on  a  division, 

reading  of  the  Irish  Police  Bill,  a  mea-  the  motion  was  rejected  by  an  iminen  c 

sure  which  is  intended  to  take  the  ap-  majority,  there  being  against  it  l94,  and 

pointment  of  Peace  Oflicers  throughout  only  30  for  it. 

Ireland  from  the  Grand  Juries,  and  to  13.~Mr  GoDll>um  obtained  leave  to 
^.ubstitute  a  corps  of  stipendiary  Constables  bring  in  a  Bill  empowering  Ecclesiastical 
up(x>inted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  and  other  i^rsons  to  lease  Tillies  in  Ire- 

Hill  was  w'armly  opjKxsed  by  Sir  J.  New-  land.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  stated, 

|X)rt,  Sir  H.  Parnel,  Lord  Althor|x;,  and  that  the  pro)X)Scd  measure  must  facilitate 
Messrs  S.  Rice,  Abercrombie,  Brougham,  a  commutation,  and  could  not  in  any  wbc 
&c.,  but,  on  a  division,  was  carried  by  a  be  a  biu*  to  that  object, 
majority  of  1 13  to  55.  I  L— -A  very  interesting  conversation 

10. — The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  followed  the  presentation  of  a  petition 

the  Corn  Bill  was  brought  up,  when  the  from  llie  County  of  Kent,  on  tlve  subject 
('lause  to  allow  the  Foreign  Com  now  in  of  Agricultural  Distress,  and  Parliamen- 
warehouses  to  be  ground  for  exportation,  tary  Reform,  to  which  the  noloriou; 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  the  Ayes  William  Cobbet  had  succeeded  at  tlie 
Iieing  31;  Noes  116.  The  Report  was  Meeting,  in  getting  a  clause  addcd,respcct. 
then  received,  and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  ing  the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  The 

read  a  third  time  on  Wednesday.  leading  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 

1 1. — A  discussion  took  place  on  the  pro-  House  pressed  forward  with  the  utmost 
seating  a  {Ktition  relative  to  the  rejical  anxiety,  to  declare  their  abhorrence  of  the 
of  the  Salt  Tax.  Some  were  in  favour  of  clause,  and  the  doctrine  of  forcible  rc- 
a  partial  repeal,  but  by  far  the  greater  duction. 

proportion  of  the  House  were  anxious  to  17. — The  State  of  Ireland  was,  this 

cflect  an  entire  rcixjal  of  that  oppressive  evening,  the  subject  of  a  short  conversa- 
tax.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tion.  Mr  John  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
stated,  tliat  Scotland  should  be  w  holly  ex-  Committee  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern, 
empt  from  the  duty  upon  Scotch  salt ;  and  stated,  under  an  oppressive  sense  of  feel- 
in  order  that  Ireland  should  at  least  suller  ing,  that  the  authentic  accounts  w’erc  of 
rmthiiig,  if  she  gained  no  advantage  by  the  most  appalling  description.  From 
the  alteration,  that  the  ]>roposcd  duty  of  sources  Ix^yond  all  doubt,  and  after  a 
2s,  should  he  [xiid  in  Irish  currency.  survey  of  several  baronies  in  the  county 

Mr  Western  then  brought  forward  his  of  Clare,  there  arc  now  found  in  tlut 

motion  on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  and,  county  nincty-nino  thousand  six  hundrid 
in  the  speech  with  which  he  introiluccd  it,  and  thirty -nine  persons,  who  have  »«> 
he  ascribcil  the  present  distress  complain-  possible  means  of  existing  for  several 
cd  of  in  the  Agricultural  Districts  to  the  months  but  on  charity.  In  the  soullw 
Bill  of  1819,  which  had  brought  us  back  west  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  there 
to  the  resumjHion  of  cash  payments.  His  are  one  hundred  and  tliirty-two  thousand 
object  was  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  jKTSons  in  the  same  horrible  situation; 
Committee,  to  consider  of  the  eflects  pro-  whilst  in  one  barony  of  the  county  of  Clar^' 
duced  by  that  Act,  “  on  the  agriculture,  many  have  already  |)erishcd  of  hunger.^ 
manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  Unit-  Mr  Spring  Rice  likewise  stated,  that  in 
cd  Empire,  ami  on  the  general  condition  the  city  of  Limerick,  there  arc  several 
of  the  diflerent  classes  of  society  thcrcBn.'*  thousands  of  beings  also  without  a  hope 
The  Hon.  Gontlemnn  was  answered  hy  but  charity;  and  these  facts  were  cor- 

Mr  Husktsson,  who,  not  satisfied  with  roborated  by  Sir  Edward  O’Brien  and  Mr 

merely  giving  the  motion  a  simple  nega-  Vescy  Fitzgerald,' as  w’ell  as  admitted  hy 
tive,  proposed  as  an  amendment,  with  a  the  official  authorities  present, 
view  to  restore  permaneiu  tranquillity  to  A  short  discussion  took  place  in  a  Coin- 

the  public  mind  on  this  delicate  question,  mittoe  on  the  Lord  Advocate’s  Bill  foi 

that  the  House  should  adopt  the  resolu-  regulating  the  Scots  Royal  Burghs,  ahich 

tion  of  1696,  namely,  “  That  this  House  letl  to  two  divisions,  on  both  of  which  Uw 
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iTiaioritics  were  in  favour  of  the  Learned 
l.ord's  measure. 

[tl _ Mr  Daly  rose  to  make  his  pro¬ 

mised  motion  on  the  subject  of  Tithes  in 
Ireland  ;  but  at  the  request  of  Mr  Peel, 
utKl  other  Members,  consented  to  post- 
jvne  it  until  next  Session.  Mr  Hume 
then  toi>k  the  ground  relinquished  by  Mr 
Ualv,  and  moved. 

That  this  House  will,  early  in  the 
next  Session,  take  into  consideration  the 
nate  of  the  Church  Kstablishment  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  manner  in  which  Tithes  arc 
collected  in  that  country,  with  the  view 
of  making  such  alterations  and  aniend- 
niontr  as,  under  all  circumstances,  may  be 
necessary.” 

A  debateensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
Sir  John  Newjwrt  moved  as  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

“  That,  with  a  view  to  the  tranquillity 
and  happiness  of  Ireland,  this  House  will, 
iti  the  early  part  of  the  next  Session,  take 
the  subject  of  Tithes,  as  allecting  that 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  into  its 
!iiost  serious  consideration,  with  a  view 
of  substituting,  for  the  present  precarious 
and  vexatious  mode  of  supi>orting  the 
K5tablished  (’hurch,  a  full  and  lilieral 
eq»iivalent,  fairly  assessed  and  levied.” 

After  a  hmg  discussion,  the  Amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  7— 
Mr  Hume’s  motion  was  negatived  with¬ 
out  a  division. 

tJO— Mr  Kennedy  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Scots  Juries  Bill,  which 
was  opposed  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
I>rcscnt  law,  and  the  great  advantages 
w  hich  the  Scots  prisoner  had  over  the 
l''n/:»lish,  in  the  information  as  to  the 
charge,  the  witnesses,  and  the  Jury,  de¬ 
livered  to  him  fifteen  days  before  trial. 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Mr  H.  Twiss,  and  Mr 
H.  Drummond,  supported  the  motion, 
which  was  opposed  by  Lord  Binning. — 
Mr  Peel,  conceiving  that  jxTemptory  chal¬ 
lenge  ought  to  be  introduced,  without  al- 
tcrating  the  mode  of  selecting  Juries, 
voted  for  the  second  reading,  in  the  hojic 
that  the  BUI  might  assume  a  less  objec¬ 
tionable  sha^ie  in  the  Committee,  which 
was  carried  without  a  division.  The  Bill 
was  accordingly  read  a  second  time. 

21..— Mr  Wallace  withdrew  his  Ware¬ 
housing  Bill  for  the  present  Session,  with 
tlie  distinct  assurance  that  lie  should  bring 
it  forward  again  in  the  ensuing  one. — 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  also  jiostiwncd 
his  rcsohition  respecting  the  Scots  Coun¬ 
ty  Bepresentation  till  next  Session. 

^^“~A  resolution  im)pose<l  by  Mr 
Brougham,  declaratory  of  an  opinion  that 
the  inflt^ce  possessed’  by  the  Crown  is 

^hructivc  of  the  independence  of  Patlia- 
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ment,  and  inconsistent  w  ith  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  public  w’clfare,  was  nega¬ 
tived  on  Monday  night  by  a  majority  of 
216  to  101. 

25.— An  animated  discussion  took  place 
on  Mr  Abcrcromby’s  motion  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Committee,  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  and 
other  Law  officers  of  Scotland,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  public  iness  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  Hon.  Member  was  answered 
by  the  Lord  Advocate,  xvho  defended  his 
connection  with  the  Beacon,  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  which,  at  the  solicitation  of 
several  gentlemen,  his  friends,  he  had 
merely  lent  pecuniary  aid,  but  never  ex¬ 
ercised  any  control  over,  or  imid  any  at¬ 
tention  to  the  publication.  With  regard 
to  the  Corres|X)ndent,  and  the  Ghtsgow 
Sentinel,  the  learned  I.ord  pointedly  de¬ 
nied  having  ever  any  connection  xvith 
them  whatever.  He  then  explained  and 
justified  the  conduct  of  the  law  olllccra 
in  the  case  of  Borthwick,  one  of  the  pr<»- 
prictors  of  the  Glasgow  Sentinel,  which 
had  been  alluded  to  by  the  Hon.  Mem- 
Ixr.  The  Lord  Advocate  conchulcd  by 
oliserving,  that,  if  it  pleased  Parliament 
by  their  vote  to  remove  him  from  his 
situation,  he  should  console  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  many  gentlemen  could 
be  selected  for  the  office  much  liettcr 
qualified  to  perform  its  duties  than  he 
was.  But  this  he  would  say,  that  no  man 
could  be  found  who  would  endeavour  to 
act  more  fairly,  or  to  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  attached  to  the  situation  with  greater 
moderation  and  candour  than  he  had  uni¬ 
formly  done. 

Mr  Abercrombie’s  motion  for  inquiry 
was  opix)scd  by  Mr  Peel,  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Londonderry,  and  supported  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr  I^khart. 
On  a  division,  it  was  negatived  liy  a 
majority  of  25 — the  numlxrs  being  120 
to  95. 

26. — A  resolution  xvas  moved  by  Mr 
Creevy,  in  favour  of  the  rcixal  of  the  57th 
Geo.  111.  for  granting  jHinsions  to  person.i 
employed  in  high  civil  offices.  The  mo¬ 
tion  w'as  opposed  by  Mr  Bankes,  who 
moved  that  the  House  should  pass  to  the 
other  onlers  of  the  day,  which  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  101. 

27. — Mr  Wilbcrforcc  submitted  a  set 
of  Resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  embracing  the  present  state  of  that 
detestable  traffic— the  obstacles  which  have 
hitherto  obstructed  its  final  abolition — 
and  an  enumeration  of  the  Powers  w-ho 
have  co-operated  with  Great  Britain  for 
the  supiircssion  of  the  inhuman  sficcula- 
tion,  us  well  as  of  those  who  have  openly 
permitted  its  continuance,  or  have  virtu¬ 
ally  sanctioned  it,  by  the  inefficiency  of 
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I  licit  proliibiu>ry  l»iw:>  ai»ii  ilcx'lataiiuiKs,  OiUccrs  of  the  Crown  in  ScoilaiuL  I'Ik- 

ot  by  secret  connivaiK-e.  The  Uesolu-  iJCtition  was  brought  up,  and  farther  in- 

tions  wo’C  all  agreed  to,  without  either  iiuiry  on  the  subject  is  to  be  proceeded  in. 

aniinendment  or  division.  Another  eflbrt  was  afterwards  made  by 

28 _ Mr  Kennctly,  in  moving  the  order  Afr  Curwen  to  obtain  a  bJtal  rcjicalof  the 

of  the  day  for  a  Committee  on  the  Scots  Salt  Tax,  but  without  succe&-;.  The 
Juries  Bill,  stated,  that  he  meant  to  with-  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer,  on  the  sup. 
tlraw  every  |xirt  of  the  Bill  for  the  present  gestion  of  Mr  C.  Huteliinson,  agreed  that. 
Session,  exeept  that  which  related  to  giv-  on  the  exixirtalion  from  Ireland  of  anv 
iiig  to  persons  accused  of  crimes  a  right  Salt  made  in  Ireland  from  Hock  Salt,  the 
of  iK'remptory  challenge  to  the  Jury.—  ])roduct ion  of  Great  Britain,  a  drawltack 
After  a  short  discussion,  the  Bill,  as  amend-  should  be  allowed  to  the  maker  of  such 
ed,  was  agreetl  to.  The  same  evening  Mr  Salt  in  Ireland,  not  exceeding  tlic  duty 
Alxrreomby  brought  forwanl  a  petilioji  jiaid  on  the  imixirtation  of  sueli  Uocl 
from  W.  M.  Bortliwick,  complaining  of  Salt,  which  is  the  only  alteration  in  tht 
the  usage  he  liad  met  with  from  the  I.;iw  plan  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Gentleman. 
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fiur'^li  iiiul  ilic  surroundiii"  country.—  tratcs  ovcr-rulcd  the  objection,  .ind  Lord 
riio  procession  moved  from  Crnigie-hall-  Alloway  (3d  June  1822)  alhrmcd  Uicir 
lumsealKiut  three  o’clock,  and  reacheil  judgment. 

tlk*  ground  on  which  the  bridge  is  to  be  8.— stcam-vcsseh. — With  a  view 
irated  alwut  a  quarter  l)cfore  four.  After  to  the  introtluction  of  steam-vessels  on 
the  brethren  were  arrangetl,  the  Hev.  Dr  canals,  a  very  interesting  ex|)eriment  was 
l>a',  Grand  Chaplain,  delivered  a  very  made  in  the  Union  Canoi  this  day  at  two 
appropriate  and  impressive  prayer,  sup-  o'clock,  with  a  large  boat  twenty-eight 
plicating  the  divine  blessing  u})on  the  feet  long,  constructed  with  an  interual 
iiiulertuking.  The  coins  of  his  present  movement,  upoti  the  principle  of  the  mo- 
Majesty,  the  ucwsj>ai>crs  of  the  day,  and  del  invented  a  considerable  time  ago  by 
scTcral  otlier  mcittentrK.'s,  were  depositetl  Mr  Wight,  Abcrcromby  Place,  Kdin- 
k’lieath  the  stone,  w'hieh  was  lowered  to  burgh,  and  exhibited  to  a  general  meet- 
its  site  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  surround-  ing  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland 
uig  multitude.  The  day  being  remark-  in  the  month  of  January  last.  A  Com- 
alilv  fine,  a  great  concourse  of  spectators  mittee  appointed  for  the  purixise,  by  tlic 
were  present.  Directors  of  the  Highland  Society,  at- 

Hicii  CouuT  OF  Justiciary. — On  tended  to  witness  the  ex|xjriment,  and  a 
Wednesday  the  22d  instant,  Alexander  meeting  of  the  Union  Canal  Company’s 
M.  Anderson,  convicted  of  fraud  and  Committee  of  Management  having  taken 
wilful  ini[K)sition,  was  scntcnceil  to  seven  place  at  one  o’clock,  the  chairman  and 
years’  transjxjrtation ;  and  on  Monday  most  of  their  princiixil  members  were 
the  2Ith,  David  Jameson  and  Henry  also  present.  The  lioat  had  twenty-six 
Miller  were  convicted  of  housebreaking  j)eople  on  board,  and,  although  drawing 
.mil  theft,  and  sentenced  to  tran.sportii-  fifteen  inches  of  water,  she  w’as  proiK'lled 
lion  for  life.  by  only  four  men,  at  the  rate  of  between 

JUNU.  four  and  five  miles  an  hour,  while  the 

o — Thomas  Donachy,  convicted  at  the  agitation  of  the  w’ater  being  confined  cn- 
(lla.sgow  (Circuit  (’ourt  of  breaking  into  tirely  to  the  centre  of  the  canal,  was  ob- 
a  spirit-cellar  in  the  Gorlxils,  and  stealing  served  to  sul>side  long  before  it  reached 
.1  ipiaiuity  of  wines,  and  some  rum,  was  the  Imnks,  and  consequently  obviating 
oxtvutetl  in  front  of  the  jail  there.  He  its  hithcrto-de.structivc  tendency  in  w’ush- 
w as  about  21  years  of  age;  W’as  born  in  ing  them  into  the  canal.  We  under- 
thc  county  of  Derrj',  Ireland,  and  was  stand  that  the  gentlemen  of  both  Coin- 
brought  to  Glasgow  a  considerable  time  mittces  cxpressetl  themselves  highly  sa- 
oince  by  his  parents.  ti.sliod  with  the  results  of  this  experi- 

The  avidity  with  wiiich  ment,  from  which  it  seems  to  lie  obvious, 
ilio  Scots  litigate  aliout  trifles,  has  long  that  canal  navigation  by  steam-vessels, 
krn  proverbial.  Take  the  following  in-  on  Mr  Wight’s  plan,  is  not  only  procti- 
tiaiKv: — In  June  1821,  a  quarto  Bible  cable,  but,  by  a  little  exiiericncc,  will 
was  pletlged  by  a  jierson  of  the  name  of  soon  be  found  preferable  to  the  present 
hill  w  ith  William  Stewart  and  Co.  pawm-  tedious  and  cxiiensive  method  of  drag- 
brokers  in  Glasgow.  The  amount  ad-  ging  with  horses. 

vanced  on  the  pledge  w'as  Jive  sfiUlings  Edinburgh  /•*o/icc.— The  F unctionaries 

sterling.  The  iiawnbrokers  having  re-  vested  with  the  jxiw'cr  of  nominating  a 
fused  to  restore  the  Bible,  Bill,  in  No-  Suiierintendant  of  Police,  on  Thursday 
Vfinlxn*  last,  presented  an  apidication  to  last  ap|X)intcd  Captain  Robertson,  of  the 
ilie  Magistrates  of  Glasgow  to  comiiel  7th  Fusileers,  to  that  olfice.— This  gen- 
rcsiitution  of  the  Bible,  on  payment  of  tlcman  is  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
il«e  As.  The  defenders  objected  to  the  iiarties,  and  we  undersUuid  the  apixiint- 
jurisdiction  of  the  Magittratet^  maintain-  nient  has  been  very  highly  approved  of 
•‘V?  that  the  acts  39  and  40  George  .III.  by  the  Commissioners, 
r.  49,  by  which  the  business  of  pawn-  TImj  trialof  Mr  Wni. 

firoking  is  regulated,  conferr^  a  privative  Murray  Bortliwick,  accused  erf  taking  do- 
jurisdiction  »m  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  cuments  from  the  Sentinel  Office,  origi- 
^l  questions  arising  out  of  the  said  sta-  ginally  insisted  in  at  the  instance  of  the 
tuies,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  JAjrd  Advocate,  and  afterwards  at  the  in- 
Bill,  on  tlie  other  hand,  main-  stance  of  his  quondam  partner  Alexander, 
lliat  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justi-  has  now  l>een  given  up,  and  the  warrant 
'•cs  was  not  privative^  and  that,  at  all  for  detaining  Mr  Borthwick  in  jail  was 
^'vciits,  tlic  charter  in  favour  of  the  Ma-  next  day  withdrawn,  and  lie  is  now  at 
>,wtraic8  of  Glasgow  conferred  on  tliem  liberty. 

I’ower  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  with-  l5»^^Cakdonian  Cana/.— »An  official 
>n  the  burgh  of  Glasgow.  The  pjtpcr,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
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‘i60  Refrtster,'^2iritish  Chronich\  CAu^. 

Commoiis,  states  the  estimate  of  the  sum  10. — Jury  Court, ^Lord  Archibald 

requisite  to  be  granted  in  the  present  Ifamilton  versus  Duncan  Steventon.-^ 
Sc^km  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  enable  This  action,  which  came  before  the  Jur\- 
the  Commisisioners  for  the  Caledonian  Court,  on  the  20th  ultimo,  was  for  da- 
Canal  to  proceed  in  opening  the  naviga-  mages  for  various  libellous  articles  in  the 
lion  betw  een  the  eastern  and  w  estern  seas,  Beacon  Edinburgh  newspaper,  of  which 
at  £.25,000,  clear  of  all  deductions.  the  defender  was  printer,  in  the  months 

XT.^Pott  O/^cc.— William  Kerr,  Esq.  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1821.  Inthei^c 
Secretary  to  the  General  Post  Ortice,  articles,  the  pursuer  was  held  up  as  a  per. 
Edinburgh,  having  resigned  his  situation  son  who  w  ished  to  excite  groundless  dis. 
after  a  |)eriod  of  service  extending  to  forty  content  among  the  lower  orders,  and  who 
years,  has  l)ecn  succeeded  by  Mr  Godby,  endeavoured  to  place  them  at  variance 
from  the  General  Post  Office,  London.  with  their  rulers.  He  was  accused  of 

20 _ Royal  Edinhurph  Volunteers,^  corresportding,  for  improper  and  uncon- 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  has  stitutional  purposes,  with  people  of  \<n< 
received  a  letter  from  the  St'cretary  of  character  ;  of  being  regardless  of  his  high 
State,  conveying  his  Majesty^s  |X'rmission  birth,  and  corresponding  w  iih  people  of 
to  discontinue  the  services  of  the  Royal  a  suspicious  cast  on  political  subjects ;  of 
Edinburgh  Volunteers  for  the  present.—  having  so  far  degraded  himself,  as  to  be. 
The  regiment  wa-s  re-emlKxlietl  in  1819,  come  the  patron  of  suspected  patriots 
and  consisted  of  nearly  8(X)  gentlemen.  and  of  being  unceasing  in  his  endeavours 
/Afg/i  Court  of  Justiciary. — On  Mon-  to  bring  himself  into  notice,  and  certain- 
day  the  24th,  Daniel  Forbes  and  James  ly  not  at  all  scrupulous  as  to  the  meanfi 
Logan  w’erc  convicted  of  shop-breaking,  of  doing  so,  &c.  Mr  Cockburn  appeared 
and  sentenced  to  fourteen-year’s  trans-  for  the  pur'^ucr,  and  called  several  wit. 
fiortation.  nesses  to  disprove  the  charges  against 

client,  and  to  prove,  that  in  his  cor- 
rcs|)ondenec  with  the  persons  referred  to, 
8.— TAfc  wdiT  5formr.— A  visitation  of  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  only  acted 
thunder  and  lightning,  surpassing  all  ex-  according  to  his  duty  as  a  member  of 
isting  knowledge  of  such  atmospheric  parliament.  IVIr  Macncill  addressed  the 
events,  cither  in  Foreign  or  European  Jury  for  the  defender  ;  and  after  the  case 
clintes,  w’as  ex|x?rienced  at  Southampton  had  been  summed  up  by  the  Lord  Chief 
on  Satunlay .morning.  It  was  so  appiilling.  Commissioner,  the  Jury  retired  alxnit 
that  many  persons  (()rsook  their  houses  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  returned 
terror,  lest  they  should  become  their  grave,  with  a  verdict  for  the  pursuer  on  all  the 
The  forked  lightning  darting  in  dilfercnt  issues,  with  one  shilling  damages.  This 
directions,  together  with  the  tremendous  day  Mr  H.  CiKkbum  moved  the  Cuuit 
loud  bursts  of  thunder,  presented  a  scene  for  ex|x?nccs.  Mr  M‘Ncill  opposed  the 
awfully  sublime.  St  Michael’s  Church,  motion ;  and  after  some  discussion,  in 
in  this  town,  has  felt  the  i>owcrful  eflbets  which  all  the  Judges  were  of  one  opinion, 
of  the  lightning,  which  struck  the  spire  the  Court  decided  full  expences  to  the 
a  few  feet  uIkivc  the  tow^r,  forced  some  pursuer. 

of  the  stones  from  its  body,  and  hurletl  18.— Yesterday  the  Magistrates  and 

them  into  the  street.  During  this  month,  Council  finally  resolved  on  building  on  the 
a  succession  of  violent  thunder  storms  Mound,  having  obtained  the  concurrence 
was  experienced  throughout  the  greater  of  the  Prince's-Strect  feuars,  and  the  heiri 
I»art  of  the  island,  and  very  considerable  of  the  late  Mr  Tod,  to  a  plan  furnished 
damage  was  done  by  the  lightning  in  va-  by  Mr  Playfair.  This  plan  is  very  simi- 
rious  qu;utcrs.  Several  individuals,  and  lar  to  one  on  which  we  have  more  than 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  were  killed  once  bestowed  our  unqualified  approbs- 
by  the  electric  fluid.  tion.  It  differs  in  so  far,  that  the  beauti- 

/It  ir u«c.— The  accounts  of  the  British  ful  fa^^^adc  intended  for  shops  does  not 
revenue  have  lieen  made  up  to  the  present  reach  to  Prince’s  Street.  Between  90  and 
quarter,  ending  5th  July.  The  produce  100  feet  are  cut  off,  leaving  a  space  dcs- 
for  this  quarter  exceeds  the  produce  of  tined  for  a  magnificent  public  buiklinp, 
the  corrcspoiWing  quarter  by  £.1,600,000.  which  it  is  intended  should  comprise  a- 
In  the  Excise  there  is  an  increase  of  partments  for  the  Trustees  for  the  En- 
£.791,000— Inthecustomsof £.780, 600.  couragement  of  Arts  and  ManufactnK^- 

In  the  Stamp  duties  of  £.  102,000-  In  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and 
the  land  tax  of  £.133,000,  and  in  the  the  Sodety  of  Arts.  The  plan  is 
misceUiUK'ousscrdccs  of  about  £.28,000.  magnificent,  and,  if  carried  into  effect. 
There  is  a  decrease  in  the  assessed  taxes  will  prove  a  very  great  onja®ctit  to  the 
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12  F.  Fjis.  Bmtcs,  from  20  F.  Fns.  11  .lul>. 
2()  (lentC'iKlet  R.  M*IXTmt>tt,  from  R.Mil. 

Coll.  Fns.  vice  Boates,  12  F.  do- 

22  Cajit.  (.’.istell,  from  bO  F.  I'apt.  vici* 

l^*kwood.  exch.  IS  do. 

31  Fns.  Greuber,  Lieut,  vice  M'Carthy, 

dead  20  June. 

A.  I/Kstranf^c,  Km.  do. 

.3.3  Kiis.  Gib:iont  from  h.  p.  Em.  Riddel, 

dead  4  Jiilv. 

.34  Lieut  Bromhead,  Capt.  vice  Rea,  dead 

27  June. 

Faiii.  Clarke,  I.ieut.  do. 

li.  Wilson,  Fas.  do. 

57  Capt  Chambers,  from  h.  p.  25  F.  Cant. 

V  ice  1  Icly ,  exoh.  rec.  difl.  18  .luly. 

F.as.  Donefan,  Lieut  11  d<* 

Lieut  Jackson,  Adj.  vice  Dcaman,  res. 
Adj.  only.  d«>. 

C5  C'apt.  l,eakc,  M.ajor  by  purch.  vut* 

Maclcroth,  ret  18  do. 

Lieut  Dou^s,  ('apt  by  purch.  do. 
Hoa  11.  .V.  Fane  F.iis.  by  purch.  do. 
Cii  T.  Sh<K>lbraid,  late  of  7-3  F*  Qua.  Mast. 

'  vice  Stevens,  dead  11  do. 

79  Fns.  ('hristie,  from  h.  p.  9.3  F.  Fns.  vKt* 

Hughes,  exeli.  IS  do. 

80  (’apt.  l.(X'kwooil,  from  22  F.  (’apt  vice 

('astell,  exch.  do. 

8 1  Lieut  Boyle,  Capt  by  )mrch.  vice  Mac- 

donakt'ret  «io. 

Fji.s.  M*Kae,  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 
Gent  Cadet  G.  M.  I'kicn,  from  R.  Mil. 
Coll.  Fns.  by  purch.  »'  do. 

91  Lieut  Mai'lachtan,  Capt  vice  Arch. 

CampUdl,  dcail  5  May. 

Fns.  Ducat,  I.ieut  do. 

llosp.  As-sist  Hobert.son,  Axsist  Surg. 
VK'C  O'lXjnncll,  dead  IJuly. 

Rifle  Brig.  J.  Maister,  2d  Lieut  by  purcli.  vice 
Wood,  7  F.  20  June. 

1  Ccvl.R.  H.  11.  White,  2d  Lieut  vice  Page,  res. 

4  July. 

Garrison. 

Bt.  M.aj.  Falla,  h.  p.  48  F,  Town  M.aj.  Gibraltar, 
A  ice  Fraser,  res.  I  July  1822. 

Uoyal  Artillery. 

2d  r.ipt  Louis,  from  h.  p.  2d.  Capt.  vice  Conroy, 
h.  !».  .  ^7  Juno  1822. 

1st  Lieut  Kelt,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut  vice  Robinson 
h.  jx  20  do- 

2d  Capt  Grantham,  fromh.  p.  2d  Capt.  vice  Pak- 
cnliam,  h.  p.  1  July. 

Commissariat  Department. 

Assist.  Comm.  Gen.  Henderson,  from  Irish  (.’omm. 
Dcp.  Comm.  Gen.  21  May  1822. 

•  Medical  Department. 

Assist  Surg.  W  iley,  from  h.  ix  1  Vet  Bn.  Assist 
Surg.  to  the  Forces  4  July  1821. 

Hosp.  Assist  D.  J.  Stewart,  Apothecary,  vice  Tay¬ 
lor,  dead  1 1  do. 

Staff. 

Lieut  Col,  Torrens,  38  F.  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  E.  In¬ 
dies,  vice  Murray,  res.  20  June  1821. 

Maj.  Stanhojie,  h.  p.  .36  F.  Dcp.  Qua.  Mast  Gen. 
Fast  In^cs,  with  Rank  of  Lieut  Cot  vice 


l,,ly  It— I'hc  Rev.  J.iseph  I.awrieof  Inimlries 
iisxMiltol  by  the  Honourable  the  r.ast  Imlia  Com¬ 
pany  stwnid  .Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
m  Hoiiilov. 

15.— Tlu'  King  ha-s  been  pleasoil  to  present  the 
l!r\.  Alcvinder  Macfarlane  t.*  the  Unitil  Churches 
Kiiil  l*.iri>hts<>f  Crathieand  Hraemar,  in  the  Pres- 
hiicryof  KiiuMrdincD’.N’ciland  county  of  Aber- 
iUvii,  v;uant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Maileirdy. 

II.  CIVIL. 

Mmhers  returned  to  serve  in  ParliavicnS. 

March  10.— Borough  of  Buekingham — Right 
liiiu.  Willwm  Henry  Freeinantle. 

It! _ Town  of  Drogheda — Wni.  Meade  Smith, 

tsq. 

2.1— Shire  of  .\rgyle — M  alter  Frederick  Camp- 
IxU.  Ksq. 

.Vt— t  jty  of  Lincoln — John  Williams,  Fso. 

Aprd  15.— Borough  of  Dartmouth— Hoii.  James 
ii.unilton  Stanhii)ie. 

2S.— Borough  of  Mircliead— John  Douglas  of 
(ir.intham. 

May  1 — Borough  of  Shaftsbury— Hon.  Robert 
iirosMiior. 

2i — Borough  of  .Saltash— William  Russell  of 
ilramrixith  C.istle,  Durham. 

III.  MILITARY. 

Brevet  Capt  'I'homton,  13  Dr.  to  bo  M.ajor  in 
the  Army  19  July  1821. 

2  Life  G.  Lieut  1 1.  SV.  Barton,  Capt  by  purch. 

vice  Wyiidluun,  (>7  F.  29  Dec. 

Comet  and  Sub-Licut  Burrows,  Lieut 

do.^  do. 

W.  W.  Rookc,  Comet  and  Sub-Licut 
by  purch.  do. 

(  Dr.  Cds.  Limit  Rickaby,  Capt  by  purcli.  vice 
H.amilton,  ret.  11  July  1822. 

Comet  Magan,  Lieut  do.  do. 

Cornet  Arinit,  from  lu  p.  5  Dr.  Cds. 
('’oraet  by  ]»urch.  do. 

1  Dr.  Lieut.  Wiuduwc,  Capt  by  purch.  v  ice 
Green  do. 

Comet  Webb,  lacut  do.  d(x 

Comet  and  Adj.  Smitli,  rank  of  Lieut 

do. 

Low.  Aug.  John,  Lord  Muncastcr,  Cor¬ 
net  by  imrdi.  vice  Webb  1 1  July 

>  Gent  ('adet  H.  Curtis,  from  R.  Mil.  Col. 

Cornet  by  purclu  vice  Lord  Belfast, 
prom.  20  June. 

Lieut  Browne,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

p’Fstc.  prom,  in  11  F.  18  do. 

Lieut  Hon.  J.  Stcuart,  from  lx  p.  3 
Dr.  Lieut  vice  Tristram,  cxch.  rcc. 
dilL  18  July. 

1  •  Capt  PhillijiR,  Major  by  purch.  vice 
Whiteford,  rot  1 1  do. 

Lieut  U’Donncl,  Capt  by  pureh.  do. 
Comet  Wright,  Lieut  by  purclu 

18  July. 

Comet  Callaghan,  Lieut  by  purch. 

lido. 

-  fl.  P.  Rose  Comet,  by  purch.  do. 
3 1.  (ids.  Capt  Hon.  Edward  Stopfurd,  AdQ.  vice 
„  Unimn,  >od,  res.  Adj.  4  do. 

*■  L,  W,  J.  Berei  s,  Ens.  by  purcb,  vice  Wil- 
mot,  7  F.  11  do. 

^  Bt  Maj.  Marlay,  by  purch.  vice 
Lieut.  Cot  Rxibert.,  ret  20  June, 
l^ut  Lodtycr,  Capt  by  purch.  do. 
Ens.  Camae,  Lieut  by  purch,  do. 
G.  L.  Christie,  Em.  by  purch.  do. 

(  Liait  Bell,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Robi- 

stm,  ret  do. 

2d  lieut  Wood,  from  Rifle  Brig.  Lieut 
by  purch.  vice  Rowky,  92  F.  19  do. 
Fns.  Wilmot  from  2  F.  Lieut  by  purch, 
,  vice  Bell  U  July. 

*  Capt  D'Estc,  from  9  Dr.  MaJ*  by  purcou 
vice  CamplKtl,  ret  do. 

Lieut  Jenktm  Capt.  vice  MoUoy,  dead 

Ena  Shafto,  Lieut  do. 
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H— c—ra^  zt  til, 

—  Xocch  k  pk  F.  Ci«a»  Coak  I— 

o  Jaiy  lz£i 

- nsnaopH—  k  pk  S  W.  L  R. 

Luc.  CLRert.  A  narof.  21 F.  Dutoa  2<  Xar. 
- Uar .  34  F.  Aj.nkai,  ifc'  ^ 

—  —  fiakiu— .  j«>  F. 

- HalkmdL  2  Cetka  Riq^  itahii:i.  On— 

1  V<* 

- Hovoktiw  la ’I  ihai.  iVr—a  21  ILsr  .-'2 

- Lc««>.  iitSo  B  Vet.  B&.  Bn—iHb  k'  Fk*!). 

- nmdbrnK  te  9  Tec  fti.  PVetk  it  Ifcr 

- inas.  L3  Dk.  K—gai—B.  lBBirs>  >1  Jao. 

- Jata  Boa.  34’  F,  Madr»  3i*l’et.  1?:: 

• - IKvtFr.  31  F.  m—kik  feeivn! 

5  Juae 

- J—e vb  Mukenv  &  F.  CoaBhai 

i!^  rVi*. 

—  CBarktoc.  R.  \rc  XearfcaaaSaa: 

31  JtiT  l<2 

- IkynvrrxL  tu  p.  R.  ITap.  Ttauu  t  J«». 

- RoUrrPioB.  k  iv  59  F.  ksariatr^ 

Jblkc  IsC- 

— —  Voua^.  kpk  SF  F.  i  ki'  152 

-  Reac  h.  ^  Xoaa  Sccia  Feac.  lts*tfia 

Xtna  >n<a  ~ 

—  Fraans  k  fk  taaleiik  Coacq[v  liebn>! 

-  2S  \fti, 

■■  J.  Cck.*iuaB,  Sbriiair  IRibcia.  a  Suraia: 

isi— ; 

- Cxuokec  k  |k  €i  F.  ac  DrogNeita 
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Unit.  Prv'tert.  RiAr  Brip. 
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Al.RU  ULTI  RAL  REWRT. 


'  N  c  F  ibr  date  ac  om  U<.  nuns  havYr  bre'n  fhaq«ent  aad  cvfMkitt&»  hr  «v> 

'nean>  re'^Ur.  The  evtrenieh  dnr  j«ate  gt  the  «mU  atamt  tSe  nakkUe  of  najoth, 
‘endtTKl  the  etfeets  of  ordhtarT  shv'wers  in'jarrcei^ihle;  t*ut  the  anamnt  that  Ka$ 
:x.<er  m  t:uu>r  pbres,  srace  the  ISth  of  Jote,  exceevh  a«e  Ma'hea«  w  that,  m  gpmend, 
tie  inaind  is  rK»w  tafterabK  naoist.  Thesar  rallies  b,»wvver,  came  too  bte  A*  the 
:'*Jwr  jvart  tf  the  crop;  the  oady  parts  that  were  nuch  l<fie&trU  ware  kit<'<<e>wn 
vcvev.  a  tea  Ute  xarieiies  cf  oats,  tumijis^  {V^var^  vuttiojj'-jp'aiav.  atid  jva>:ure.— 
•>*:.  eariY  .vats,  aiai  harley,  were  Ua>  far  advanced  to  rxveive  anv  advaota^  (Kan 

*  ..  riitt.  After  the  »uil  bt^ame  saturatod.  the  cvaveeqaetii  evafavalxai  that  t.avV 
:^ace  )a\Kiwk.-evl  a  evdd  temperature  near  the  earth's  aunbee ;  van  the  ina  Jav  of  Jalv 
*J»e  inerrurr  m  the  themKaaeter  (ell  a»  k»a  a>  4;^^  at  ten  P.  M. ;  >inevf  UuM  larwal, 

•  fJA'  rradualli  tifcaaie  anute  elevated,  and  iwht  lan^  (Kaa  K»  #!►». 

Ir  *he  iower  dwtrirts.  ihearin|[  cvamnetiocsi  paitiaUvr  ahwt  the  karguaunf  of  the 
inoath.  and  a  cvauadrrahlr  breadth  of  wheat,  paaoe^  Ac.  a  m»a  cat  dow^.. 
thu«|[(i  ghurtcr  than  awal  in  the  straw,  h  aatnd  in  the  car,  and  wAI  reach 
*•  rdifiarr  aver  apt  crofv  The  ntrm  braadth  tindet  that  fwnoi  of  fiaia,  ia  caaise. 
‘H*  tK'T  of  the  partial  ftalure  af  the  hM  taruip  emyv  ami  the  miMbwas  a#  lart  Wwatr, 
•1^  utriv  (aoilace  a  ittat  hi  the  whaat  mariet*  ohirh  awi  ohhBe  the  deahe*  la 
’  icrata  to  keep  their  bondsd  wheat  .m  hand  another  ■eanwa  l.ate-n*ww  harha 
uatmnwd  cufMadrrablv ,  Nit  mM  the  barVry  cw^f  a  mdf?  drhvient  i  and  a  wuald 
‘-w  mrpnsM^  lo  lilt  ftarv  faire  if  harhv,  hw  neat  nanm,  a*  htch,  ♦«  even 
'  ci^.  thuk  the  lavt  af  arhaav  Oats  «a,  m  mane  aaaaariw,  anmHhmf  dsdvnnt. 
' "  wstral  fanm,  where  laieo  hate  bean  Hfhrtvsi  bj  oa*f»enj  •rtiaaiK  nbde  a«hl«  »a 
w.x  isaK«»UM|:  V  (Kaa  tan  lo  tnant;  amw.  hare  Nnn  ndd  bjr  aartion  at  tea  shiany 
ret  arTr^rsa  taueh  anae  than  h^  the  peirr  if  the  seed  u|sei  the  whuir,  the  ivat 
'■'V  «  il  In  Motaethtitu  heloa  au  avera^r,  and  sadly  dehcieni  in  bulk.  The  mner- 
—  --  ••  .*■  i^dslrr  ..u*  ..v!-,  •*''  trice  'f  cattle  (already  loar)  at  the  Aatamn 
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COUN  MAUKETS. 

Edinburgh, 


Pease. 


Kn8.&Pie. 


Wheat.  ^4o  Ibx. 


UuLs,  ‘JH-I  lbs. 


British. 


I)ai>t/ic 


lladdluffton. 


Dalkeith 


Oatineal 


Bolls. 


I*ru.*es. 


London. 


Flour,  gWHb^  II 


Pease. 


Oats. 


Wheat, 
|>er.  qr. 


Fil&Pol 


Potat 


Tiek.  H  Boiling.  Grey. 


Pigeon. 


Oatm.  V'k)  IIk 


o.it<^ 


Uc.*ins. 
l»er  qr. 


Pease, 
|>er  qr. 


Oats. 
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1 1,  \.  t*"  lb .  — 

(’itnsjou, . . .  •" 

SoiK'liong, .  — 

"H.AH,  MhM\  CWt. 

W.  r.  Dry  Brown, .  52 

M  iil.GoiHi,  5.  Fine  Mid  70 

l  ine  and  very  line, .  80 

Brown, .  — 

White, .  — 


lleghtei\^Commcrcl(d  Report . 

PRICES  CURRENT — August  8,  J822. 

Glasgow.  |  Liverpool. 

-  @  -  -  @  - 


Leith. 
-  @  - 


/<-/,  Double  Loaves,.... 

120 

130 

.1.. 

— 

— 

— 

I’owder  ditto, . 

96 

100 

— 

— 

— 

Siintle  ditto, . . 

88 

96 

98 

no 

— 

— 

Small  Lumps, . 

84 

90 

88 

92 

— 

— 

Large  ditto, . 

81 

86 

80 

85 

— 

— 

(  ru>hed  Luni}>s, . 

35 

52 

80 

86 

— 

— 

A^sKS,  British...... . 

1  n:,  Jdjnuka. 

— 

29 

27 

27  6 

■| 

25 

29 

t  »rd.  gotnl,  and  fine  ord- 100 

105 

96 

105 

96 

109 

.Mid.  (iiKKl,  A  fine  Mid. 

105 

120 

107 

122  1 

110 

118 

1  me,  aiul  very  fine,.... 

... 

121 

130 

Ti  iugc  A  very  ord.. 

... 

78 

96 

iiril.  gooil,  &  lineortL.i 

120 

135 

104 

113 

98 

111 

lifmiwgO . . 

122 

126 

... 

... 

96 

100 

1  .N  io  (in  lx)nd),  lb . 

8i 

9 

8 

84 

,  1 1  s,  .1  am.  R  um,  1 6  0.  P= 

2s.  0 

2  2 

1  8 

1  10 

1  9 

1  11 

i 


Brandy,  gal . .  48.  3d.  4  6 

Geneva, . .  1  |0  2  0 

W I  s  I.s,  riar.  1st  Gr.  hhrf..  £*,45  55 

roriogal  Red,  pipe,...  34  46 

S|iani>h,  White,  buiU  31  55 

IVnoritle,  piiw, .  28  30 

Madeira, .  45  C5 

•  "».\v  oon,  Jamaica,  ton,...  7  7 

lltaulnras, . . ^ 

t'ain|vachy, .  8  — 

I  I '1  K  ,  Jamaica, . .  7  8 

'  uha, .  9  11 

Wtm.o,  (araccas,  fine,  lb.. 9s,  6d.  11  6 
'  iMjiKit,  Amer.  Pine,  foot,  18  2  2 

l‘'ii'>D.ik .  2  9  3  3 

Hiaiduras  Mahogany..  1-0  16 

I  Ainericiut,  l>rl .  20  21 

Nrdiangel, .  16  17 

'  'll  "w,  Bus.  Yel.  CancUe,  37  — • 

H'Miie  melted,  cwt...., 

'll  Ml*.  Uiga  Rhine,  ton,.. 

IVtcrshurgh  Clean,... 

'  '  'N.  Ihu'a  Th.  &  Hr.  Ra 

1  hilrh, . 

Xrihangel, . 

•'  I'll  ):s,  Peters.  Firste,. 

''  "I  I’etershurgh  Pearl, 

M.'ntreal  ditto,  cwt.. 

Pot . 

'lale,  tun, . 

'  Mil . 

'  * 'M  o,  Virg.  fine,  lb... 

inferior, . 

'  i"ss,  liowed  Georgia 

'''■a  I  land,  fine, . 

IhnuiaraA.  Berbice,. 

'’'■rtKuuhucro . 


815  9  5 
9 10  9  15 
10  0  10  10 
9  0  9 10 
10  0  11  0 
9  0  9  7 


47 

36 

20  10 


London. 
2s.  64d.@— 
2  64  3  9 


96  108 

116  138 

140  156 


20 

19 

30 

26 

40 

9  9 

10  0 
11  0 
6  0 
10  0 
io  3 


10  0  13 

11  0  14  - 


53 

MV 

42 

47 

85 

13 

i 

- 

0  114  ^ 


0  111  1  04 


0 

n 

0  3 

0 

7 

0  94 

1 

3 

1  5 

0 

84 

1  11 

0 

10 

0  114 

0 

94 

0  104 

Uc^isicr,r^Coui  ac  (tf  Kxchange,  S^e»’^IkLnhruf>ts.  QAiij 

(\>i4rse  of  ExcluiHffc^  fjOiithn^  Auf.  Hi— -Amsterdam,  12  :  9.  Ditto  at  sij;ht. 
12  :  i.  Kottcrdam,  12  t  H.  AnUvcr{>,  12  :  5.  Hamburgh,  37  :  9.  Altona,  37  :  l(t. 
Taris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  50.  Bourdeaux,  2  A  80.  Frank  for  t-on-the-Mrioe,  157. 
Madrid,  364*  Cadi/,  364.  Gibraltar,  304.  Leghorn,  474.  Genoa,  434.  LisUm,  52|. 
(ljK>rto,  524*  Hio  Janeiro,  47.  Dublin,  cent.  Cork,  9^  ^  cent. 

Prices  of  liuUion^  o/.— Foreign  gold  in  bars,  £.3  «  17  n  fid.  Kcw  Doubloons 

£.3«il3«i9d.  New  Dollars,  4«.  9d.  Silver  in  bars,  standard,  4s.  lid. 

Premiums  of  /^jraramr— Guernsey  or  Jersey,  10s.  fid.— Cork  or  Dublin,  lOs.  h<i. 

—Belfast,  10s.  6d.— Hambro*,  7s.  fid.  to  10s.  Od.— Madeira,  15s.  9d.  to  20s.  Oci 

Jamaica,  30s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  5  gs.  to  8  gs. 

Weekhj  Prkes  if  the  Public  Funds,  from  17  th  July,  to  7th  Aug,  1822. 

I  July  17. 1  July  25.  i  July  31. 1  Aug.  7. 


Bank  Stock - - 

3  ^  cent.  re<luced 

3  ^  cent,  consols 

3.^  4^  cent.  do. _ 

4  P'  cent.  do. - 

Si  D  cent,  navy  ui 
India  Stock.....i..^, 


Kxche<iuer  hills,  (£.  1000), 

Consoln  for  account - - 

French  5  cents. 


ALPiiAnKTiCAL  List  of  Knomsh  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  the  2(hl. 
June  and  the  20th  July  1822  ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

H.  H.  n'hrofjinorton-slrcel,  broker.  I-idstrr,  J.  jun.  Stockport,  nroney-«Tivonrr. 

Adainx,  J.  SMldinjy,  miller.  Floyd,  (■.  C umber isnd-at.  Mwy-I^lxiiie,  bic'^cr. 

AlUti,  .1.  S.  Toweestci  ,  linon'drapcr.  lajvcgrove,  J.  I'ranhatn,  Gloucttlershire,  tiniUt 

Anastron^,  (J.  A.  Pniussr-Mpiarc,  e»>al-merclumt  <lcalrr. 

lUilcy,  J.  t'anwick,  I.inudnshin*.  inalOter,  I.urax,  K.  and  II.  Southampton,  linen  and  woolkn 

Barnard,  W.  Kraiiipton-uiHm-Scvern,  Gloucetitcr.  dra^icni, 

shire,  tea-4lcaU'r.  I.uck,  (i.  Shorcilitch,  hoaicr. 

UcitMin,  T.  aiiil  It.  Uiidxip,  .\ston,  Dirminghani,  Matthews,  D.  ('arbslc,  mercer. 

hiuss-fouDilcrs.  Mendham,  S,  Uryan»toiieHitreet,  merchant. 

Bell,  (i.  Brampton,  groecr.  Mart,  R.  C.  Itathbom'-plai'C. 

Boasito,  W.  Hcadiufl,  wtxrlicn-drapcr.  Mingins.  G.  and  J.  Boothman,  Carlisle, hat  miiiti 

Hourm*,  T.  >Vykc  Kegis,  printer.  facturers. 

Biothers,  F.  and  J.  ixMgn,  King-atrcct,  Covent  Oaklov,  J.  Southampton,  bricklayer. 

Garden,  nax  v  and  army  agt'iit.s.  Page,  W.  F.  High  lloibnni. 

CaattT,  .1.  >V.  Mm•cr-^•t^crt,  Ixwig  Acre,  cuaclv*  Parker,  J,  arnl  J.  Klluon,  Belmount,  LancaNliuf. 

plater.  calicivprintere. 

t  attell,  W.  ('(Hton  end,  Warwickshire,  incalman.  Peyton,  \\\  G.  Upper  Thamea-atreel,  merchant. 
Clay,  G.  Totiies,  bulUfer.  Phene,  W.  jun.  and  T.  R,  Grey,  confccUoncr^ 

Co«*per  J.  Cirosxenor-niews,  Bond-ikticct,  IiofoC.  Powell,  T.  thaulrich,  llercfordihirr,  eoro-dtakr. 

dealer.  Pritchard,  T.  Chepstow,  lineii-dwiper. 

Uragg,  J.  Whitehaven,  ironmonger.  Pycix*k,  J.  Doncaster,  hosier. 

t'niMi.  J.  Ilalewood,  I^uieashirc,  brewer.  Hangeley,J.  and  K.J.  Digglis,  Stone. iron  feuniur  . 

CuUner,  S.  and  A.  Joyce,  Heckingtun,  S>mcrset*  Beeve,  J.  W.  Cravinfi-buil^ngs,  music^deaU  N 
shire,  grocers.  Rider,  J.  Winchcster-house,  Broad-strett,  mtr 

l'.svics,  J.  Cannarthen.  spirit-merchant.  rhant, 

Davmon,  G.  L'|i}ier  Ucrkeleynd.  Purtnian.square,  Ridgway,  J.C.  Old  Kent-road,  lineo-drapir. 

upluxistem.  ItuUntiKin,  G.  Wapping,  ship-elMMldler. 

iVighion,  T.  Daviea-slrect,  Berkeley -square,  sad-  Hothwell,  J.  Mortfletd,  Blca^worka,  Lanca'hu* . 

‘Her.  dealer.  ,  . 

I  hoker.J.Chcriton  Bishop.  Dex'oiuhirr,  innkceixcr.  Saunders,  W.  Beckington,  Someraetsliire,  mius'I- 
FIlis,  B.  le^iivster,  w«H>L*dapler.  master. 

FJwcll,  >\  .  Wt-st  Hroinwrieh,  rhemist.  Smith,  J.  Rugby,  Warwiekshire,  coal  anil  ‘'em 

Farqii.ir>4*n.  T.  I. line-street.  mcn’Iiaiit.  mercliant. 

Friend.  1>.  Rainseate.  shipwrigliU  Snape,  W.  Choaille,  grocer. 

Fniford,  W.  I^ul  lane,  w.arehouseinan.  Thomson,  P.  and  C.  A.  Tom’s  Colfcc-housf , i  e”* 

(taruvl,  S.  Pad.liiwUui-strct't.  bookixller.  hill. 

Gayleard,  J.  Now  Ikxii«l  streid.  habit  maker.  'I'hompson,  J.  l.oman-5trect,  oilman. 

I  jranger.  .1.  Ciinitor  street,  press  maker.  ThoriH*,  J.  sen.  Chcadlc,  calico-printer. 

Gmy,  U .  and  F.  Birminglvim,  nail  makcr«.  Todd,  W.  and  W'.  F.  Courthorpe,  Langhi'utrt 

!'•  R.  "  atling  stret  t.  aj'oihi'vary.  Chambers,  timber-nicrehantik 

Griiliii,  I).  Walworth,  linen dra|ier.  Twainle>’,  S.  Aston,  Warwickshire,  miller. 

Ilarlan.1,  .1.  Ih'ilt'orxl  houM'.  Ti'ttenh.'uncourt  road,  Warner,  W.  jun.  North  WaUham,  Norfolk.  »ei!* 
lMhi'rd.wher.  vener. 

Hams..!.  Hrist.xl.  Iithocraphrr.  Waterhouse,  J.  and  J.  Grocn,  Ropeinaker-sticxt 

Mai  I  IS.  VI  tVwthall  hiiil.lings.  broker.  builders. 

Il.uiis,.n,  T.  rriiw'cVsUtvt,  K«>thcrhithc.  master-  Watts  J.  sen.  Bradford.  Wilts,  dealer. 

niariiiei.  Wi'stron,  M.  Welling,  Somersetshire,  draper. 

Hexdi  n.  U .  South  Audlcy  Mrw  t,  pliimUr.  Wilkin.s,  W.  Ashby^e-la-Zouch.  wdnc-merrfw"' 

.loiH ».  K.  r.  Abcrg.ixeuny,  liiun-tirapcr.  Williams,  S.  Mineing-lanc,  broker. 

.  a|va^.  s.  CUoK'ni  s  l.uie.  Woodcrofi,  J.  Clox eUnd-strcct,  Fitxro) ‘quatr. 

|ei|;.i,  I .  Mmchister.  plumbtr.  Iinrn-dra|>cr. 

J  s'.yh. .»  b'lny’s  *]«i4ie,’'i  .Maiy-Axc,  imrGiant.  N'oung,  J.  (k  Shiplake,  mcrclunt. 


lUfristcr^-^lliinkmplif-^lilrihs-^Marrutfrcs. 

\i  riiAHiii  u'Ai.  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
July  1822,  extracted  txuin  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


\n  lt’r<on.  Moxinulor,  nien*hantin  Edinburgh. 

(  A  *'“•  uK’r^'hant  in  (ilAsgow. 

(  I  Ilk.  watchmaker  In  (;reenoi*k. 

\  Smith,  incrvhantu  in  Glaii^w. 

I  ihl.iN.  I’h<'m.is,  wiHid-merehaiU  in  Elie. 

M  l  i.'ikrii,  .laiiiw,  nien*hant  &  ship-owner  in 

I  il.lMtOW. 

M.  i\  ille.  John,  nicrfhant,  Grahamston,  near  Fal¬ 
kirk. 

M-.tiM.ii,  Janiw,  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 
n.hI.hmU.  J.iines,  it  l.uke  Fraser,  jewellers  and 
u.iu  h  makers  iii  Glasgow. 
i>ii!l<  r.  (iforge  it  IVtcr,  eatUe-dcalen,  Mains  of 
Maus«‘. 

I'.iiiton  Miiith,  nunufaeturers  in  {■Edinburgh. 
Koivlt  V.  Jiviiah,  wine-merchant  in  (riasgow. 
.111.1(111.111,  I'homas, it  Co. initnufaeturei sin  Perth, 
iii.l.  iii.iii,  William  iV  I  Iwtor,  merchants  in  Perth. 
,n>l(  III  III,  \N  illianiArCo.  nicrehantsini'kiinburgh, 
I  dill,  .mil  Perth. 

;  ii|i  (III,  .Viidiew,  iiiereh.iiit  in  Cromarty. 


Turnbull,  .Sandem.'in,  merchant  in  Cilasgow. 
W  ilsoii  it  Gentle,  vietualler*  in  Glasgow. 
Wright,  Alexander,  tish-turcr  in  Band'. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Clark,  William,  cotton -.spinner  in  Paisley;  by 
W'illlam  JettVey,  accountant  tlierc. 

DuiH-an,  James,  merchant  in  Dundee;  by  Ogilvic 
&  Son,  writers  there. 

Galloway,  WilHam,  mcn’hant  in  FMinburgh ;  by 
Kincaid  Mackenzie,  mca-hant  there. 

Gordon,  James  iV  Matthew,  cattleftdcalers  in 
Overlaw  At  Kirklaiul ;  by  James  Niven,  Kirk- 
'  eudbrighL 

Johnston  Ac  Wright,  merch.-mts  in  I>cith ;  by  R. 
Mowbray,  racrehant  there. 

Scott,  James,  grain-dealer,  Uridge  of  Don;  by 
William  Stuart,  advix'ate,  .Abenleen. 

Sibbald,  John,  Ac  Co.  merchants  in  Leith ;  by  the 
trustee  then'. 


BIBTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


niRTII.S. 

■  May  l.'i.  At  stonehiU  llarr.'U‘k.s,ncar  King- 
'  n.  .i.iiiiaiiM.  the  I.ai1y  of  ('apt.  Uobt  Anderson, 
•I  I  rif^mieiit.  .iilaughU'r. 

V(  .\iir«h  Nel.siMi  Str«ct,  (Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Mull  liiiivoii,  a  ilaughter. 

.'7.  \t  Nil.  ().  Duniias  Street,  Fktinburgh,  Mrs 
•  ••l•|llhll1lll  Gr.iiit,  a  son. 

.\i  Krojry,  Mrs  Frii.«r,  of  Bolnain,  a  son. 

'1.  \t  (’iiiiiiM'rnauld  lioust',  the  Hon.  Mrs  Flc- 
iM  nc,  .1  il.mghter. 

lime  '.'.  At  .'Stirling,  Mrs  Forrester  of  Craiganct, 

1  ilauf;litcr. 

-  \t  CiwLs  Crescent,  I<7dinburgh,  the  Right 
ll.'ii.  Luly  .siiiflair,  a  daughter. 

'  .V).  1  WNirge  .'street,  cTdinburgh,  the  Lady  of 

''1  nor  A.  Miu'kay,  a  ilaughter. 

Ill  ''t  .laincs’s  P1.HV,  London,  the  Lady  of 
''<>.•<1111110  Pan.sh,  jun.  F.sq.  a  son. 

•  \t  Diiii.so  ('.astle,  the  l.ady  of  William  Hay, 
I  Ml  I  iriiinmclzier,  a  daughter. 

M  liighmiiic,  the  Lu<ly  of  Major  Mackay,  of 
iiiijli.'iisi',  a  son. 

'I  H.ignor,  the  l.a<ly  of  .Sir  W.  Dick,  Bart. 

1  'l.iu^<!iter. 

'I  Portrack,  the  I^idy  of  Alexander  llarlcy 
'I'lxwi  ll,  1-7},, j.  a  son. 

-  't  Forlrosc,  the  I.ady  of  John  M'Kcnzie, 

'  ‘I-  I  >.>ii. 

^  Mr.s  (Minion,  of  Miirig,  a  daughter. 

-  'It  atheart  House,  Mm  Howard,  a  son. 

1'^  I  lie  CiHinteM  of  Dartmouth,  a  son  and  heir, 
*'  'll'  I  .in Lh ip’s  house,  Berkeley  Siiuare,  London, 
't  .MyliicKeld.  Mrs  Myine,  a  son. 

'  At  ( iLstlifraser,  the  Lady  of  Colonel  Fraser, 

M'll.  ' 


I  ». 
•<<1111, 
ll. 
I  '. 
<11, 

il<  11 

'nil 


't  Hopetoun  House,  the  Countess  of  Hope- 
•1  daughter. 

'I  IS  Christie,  Uosemount,  a  son. 

't  H  I.  George  .Street,  hMinburgh,  the  I..ady 
•I’l.uri  Mi  iizifs,  a  daughter. 

'<  Allvtny  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  RighI 
'•a'ly  Koliert  Ker,  a  daughter. 

't  ik'lltield,  the  Lady  of  CapC.  A.  Camp- 

a  .'Mill.  •'  '  ^ 

■  \t  hi.,  hoii.sc,  in  Rotterdam,  the  Lady  ol 
'  d  uring.  Esq,  a  ilaughter. 

•  I '»«  ImhIy  of  VVm.  Rose  Robinson,  Esq. 
''  •dc,  a  son. 


• .Mrs  Wm.  Young,  55,  Great  King  Street, 

^  •  I't'iirgh,  ason.  e  * 

.  *’  J'^hnburgh,  Mrs  Norman  Lockhart, 


'*  ^tiH'kton,  the  Laiiy  Charlotte  Maegregor 
'•'‘'r-H.  a  son.  » 

v  11  *  ***  Mackenzie,  of  Strathgarve, 


1 1  V  1*^  jcderii  k  Street,  F.dinburgh,  the  Lady 
IMI.  E'q.  W..s.a(laiighU'r. 

,  ■  v  ‘'mifh  Houv.  Libberton.  the  l.aily  nf  Alex 


'an.  1  of  J.«naiia,  a  son. 


July  5.  At  Eilinburgh,  Mrs  Hcriot,  of  Rainor. 
nio,  a  son. 

(i.  At  Bams.  Mm  Burnett,  of  Barns,  a  son. 

h.  'I'lie  Latly  of  Thoinai*  C.  llagart,  Esq.  a 
dauglitcr. 

fk  At  Brahan  C.istle,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Stewart 
Mackenzie,  of  .Seaforth,  a  daughter. 

Itk  At  Lossit,  the  Ijidy  of  (iei»rge  Maeneal,  of 
Cgadale,  FTsq.  a  son  and  heir. 

I'l.  At  Dunottar  House,  the  Right  Hon.  l>ady 
Kennedy,  a  son. 

1.5.  At  the  Manse  of  Kinglassie,  Mrs  Cuiuiyng- 
hame,  a  son. 

17.  .At  l)alzcll  House,  Mrs  Hamilton,  of  Dalzell, 
a  daughter. 

UK  In  Coats  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Abererom- 
by,  of  Birkenho^,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Naim  (irove,  the  Ijidy  of  Colonel  Ander¬ 
son,  K.  T.  S.  and  B.,  a  daughter. 

‘J(K  At  Balnamoon,  Mm  (!arnegy,  a  son. 

21.  At  l-TagleMiairiiie,  the  Lady  of  Major-General 
the  Hon.  P.  .'stuart,  a  daughter. 

29.  At  .17,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mm  Adol¬ 
phus  Roas,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Abenleen,  Mrs  Angus,  wife  of  John  An¬ 
gus,  Esq.  Commis-sioner  ot  the  Board  of  Requet-ts, 
Calcutta,  a  ilaughter. 

—  .\t  Stirling  Castle,  Mrs  Captain  Johnstone,  a 
son. 

21.  At  I.ord  Wemys’s  house  in  ^Hicen  Street, 
Edinburgh,  J.ady  Ek'ho,  a  Son. 

laitely,  in  Roxburghshire,  Mm  Dick,  of  Cilen- 
shc<al,  a  son. 

— ■  At  lax'hbuy  House,  Mrs  M'laiinc,  a  sou. 

MARRIAGES. 

1H22.  Feb.  11.  At  Calcutta,  Sir  R.  D.Colquhoun, 
of  Tilly  Colqiihoun,  BarL  to  Anna  Maria,  seitiml 
daughter  of  James  Colvin,  Esq.  of  Cakutta. 

June  1.  At  .St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  Ixni- 
don,  Charles,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Wm.  Wake,  Hart, 
of  t!i>urtcen  Hall,  in  the  i-oimty  of  Northampton , 
to  Charlotte,  sei’ond  daughter  of  Craufurd  Fait, 
Esq.  of  Harviestoun,  N.  IK 

—  At  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh,  Capt.  William 
.Stirling,  youngest  son  of  the  late  William  Stirling, 
Em.  of  Keir,  to  Anne  Charlotte,  second  daughter 
of  .Nir  Alex.  C’harlcs  Maitland  Gilx^on  of  Cbfton- 
hall,  Bart. 

—  In  Park  Place,  FMinburgh,  William  Grant. 
Esq.of  Congalton,  to  Susan,  eldest  ilaughter  ol 
the  Honourable  Lord  Suceoth. 

3.  At  St  Pancras  Church,  lyoivlon,  Francis  Gar¬ 
den,  Esq.  advocate  in  Aberdeen,  to  Helen,  third 
daughter  of  James  V'oung,  E.sq.  of  Percy  Street. 

—  At  Auldhouseflcki,  William  White,  Esq.  Gib¬ 
raltar,  to  Christina,  eldest  daughter  of  James 
\’oung.  Esq. 

1.  George  .‘'llgo,  FTsq.  of  Auldhame,  Hadding- 
tm^irc,  to  Anna  Setiwi,  daughter  of  the  late  H. 
Outrain,  Esq.  of  Butterley  Hall,  rcrby:»hitc. 


Juik- 1.  At  llospiUlflt  UI,  m  the  county  of  Forfar, 
ftie  llfin.  WiUuun  Mauk*.  of  |*anmurv,  to  Mini 
lUfttm,  f^raiKl-itMughicr  ul'  the  late  Lhivid  lluuler, 
Msq.  of  Ulat'kneM. 

F.  liHnien,  Esq.  of  Braco  I^k,  AbOTdceii- 
;  lint',  til  Helen,  daughUT  of  J.  A’ouug,  Em],  of 
r»Tey  Mrert,  Ixaulitn. 

At  T(»btTmory,  Hcorge  Maitin,  Kaq.  writer, 
to  IsilN'lla,  sccoiitl  daughter  of  John  Macdougall, 
l~M|.  itdUvtor  of  ciutuins. 

h.  At  .St  Mary-le-boiuM*  New  ('hurch,  l.ondon, 
(W>>rge  Haiikni,  Esq.  M.  P.  MX'und  non  of  Henry 
lUiike*,  y^.  M.P.  of  Kingston  Hall,  Doriiet,  to 
4  ■i'orgina  ('narkdte,  only  I'hild  of  Admiral  Nugent. 

Id.  At  .scotBtown,  .Michael  Bruce,  F^.  ekkkt  stm 
of  Sir  Wilhuni  Hiuce,  of  .stenhouae,  Hart,  to  Miss 
Isahclla  Moir,  daughter  of  Alexander  Moir,  Esq. 

<  if  Scotstown. 

—  At  Ikirnisa  Place,  Perth,  .lames  White,  Ksq. 
to  Mary  (ia\in,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
.M.aiquU,  Keninorc. 

II.  At  l.ixmouut,  Peter  Campbell,  Usq.  Great 
King  street,  Edinburgh,  to  Katharine,  (laughter 
ol  'I  hom.xs  Willuuusoii,  F.m].  of  Maxtoii. 

—  At  Westhunis,  Mr  John  Yule,  W.  S.  to  Mor- 
iiNMin.  fifth  daughter  of  the  late  Uolxat  Brown, 
I.M].  Westbarns. 

At  Skene  .Spi.m',  Alvnleen,  Capt.  .s.  Man- 
;.ou,  of  the  15th  regiment,  to  Ann  Mary,  daughter 
of  iJie  late  Dr  J.(nies  Walker,  lurtsh  of  llauovcr, 
.lamanw. 

J  ».  At  the  British  .Anihxss.’ulor's  CliaiK'I,  Paris, 
Hk'  Due  de  Coigiiy,  to  Henrietta,  only  diild  of  .Sir 
I  lew  Dalrvin(>le  Hamilton,  of  .North  Berwiek  and 
Faigany,  R'liU 

17.  \t  ('uLstniw,  .liunes  Wilson,  of  Sjxitt,  Rsq, 
to  iNibelU,  second  daughter  of  John  King,  Em]. 
ol  4  iiLstraw. 

—  At  launheth  Palace,  Lomlon,  the  Hon. 
simlh,  M.  P.  for  the  count y  of  Buekiiuliam,  luid 
only  son  of  l.ord  Cioriiigtoii,  to  the  ilon.  Elira 
K at hei me  Forester,  second  daughter  of  Lord  Fo- 

l«‘S|*T. 

—  At  Falmburgh,  C.ipt.  Francis  E.  Ixx-ke,  R.  N, 
to  JessK*.  eliksU  (Vaughler  of  the  laU'  Major  David 
liolM'itson,  Assist.  Bariaikmaster-fieiieral,  North 
Jiiiiaui. 

Ih.  At  .sJt  George’s  Church,  Hanover  Sijuare, 
l.«in<k>ii,  I-ord  FiaiK'is  Gowt  r,  sevxind  son  of  the 
Mai«|uisaiid  .MarehUttH'vs of  .staflord,  to  .\lisi>Grt'' 
s  ille,  dniighter  of  Kidv  CliarloUe  (iievilk'. 

•  IM.  At  .Mary-le-b(>litie  New  Church,  lx>ndon, 
Dadd  Petinniit,  Es*].  of  Downing,  in  tiie  txuiiity 
of  EImt,  to  the*  laidy  t'iuoliiK'  S|>eneer  Churchill, 
only  (bughter  of  the  Duke  and  Duehc'ssof  Maxt- 
Is'muglu 

At  AILinfield,  Mr  Robert  Scott,  mereh.'uit, 
1  i-illi,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Tlu>s.  Allan, 
/•  N|.  of  Allanneld. 

-•(>.  The  Rev.  Harvey'  James  Jsperling,  A.M.  son 
of  Henry  I*.  Sjurrling,  Esq.  of  I’.ark  IMimv,  Ik*rks, 
(k'mrstie  cha)<l.-iiii  to  Ihe  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
R<(eksav.sgc,  and  rtx'tor  of  ranwortli,  St  Agnes, 
to  \nn.  eklwst  dau'ihter  of  the  late  Jolui  .Maciiab, 
of  Newton,  IVrthsture,  Fj<4]. 

-hilv  1.  At  MuirtirkI  House,  F^st  Ixkliinn,  the 
Rex.  \V(H‘ver  W.iller,  M.  A.  of  St  John's  College, 
» .unbthlge,  to  Lillias,  iluighU'r  of  the  late  Sjwinx'r 
4  oxlimiie,  foiinerly  I.kMit.-i'uloiu'l  in  Ihe  Hun. 
E.vt  India  l'(an|xany*s  serxict*. 

—  At  Kenly,  .Nixxd  Allan,  F.sq.  of  the  Hen-ulcs 
tiisui.uhx' t'on)|tan) ,  .Sxxxtland,  to  .\mi,  daughter 
ol  the  kite  I'ax  i»l  Kay,  F-mj.  Kenly. 

X  At  Fxlinhurgh,  I’alnek  Dudgixm,  F_sq.  of  F.ie.t 

•  laig.  to  .l.me  Alexandrina,  ekUst  daughU'r  of 
J  u 'll  1.-4 'oloni'l  Ak'vander  I'liiaan,  of  the  Hon. 
l-(>t  India  Company’s  sorviee. 

I.  At  Montague  Ihnise,  Prixy  Gardens,  Ixmdon, 
laxrd  Sli>)xford,  son  of  the  Fail  of  Coiiitoxxn,  to 

•  (ilv  Ann  Mont.xgue  Soiit,  (kiughti'r  of  the  late 
Duke  ol  HiKX'knieh. 

At  EdinlNirgh,  ('aplain  .l.imrs  Fraser,  TSfh 
o  giment,  to  Chrulina,  eldest  ilaughter  of  Rolieit 
4. lay,  F.^]. 

S.  At  F:.linbuigh,  MrSvlxcstcr  Reid,  W.S.  ac- 
oxuntant  and  Ik'finte  4  lerTkol  I  cinds,  to4f(stTgin.'i, 
ilixightcT  of  Ml  Xk'A.mder  Kidd,  uutei  m  Kdin- 
laiigh. 

».  At  Loivlon.  lliiiix  I  ln<Ie^ax  Bithiiiu,  Fn.  of 
Kikxxnquiur,  (ountv  of  life,  to  Miss  Coults 

riofUr,  fid.  r  d,inghttr  (  f  .lohii  Indlei,  Kmi  of 

J'’i»l  am  r.irk.  * 

'»  '1'i  .e»Mnr  f  liurxb,  ‘■nru;,  '  ;  ]d.  Mafcn, 


litgisler, — Marriages. — Deaths. 

n  the  county  i>f  Forfar,  of  the  late  100th  regiment,  to  Miss  Gordon,  daueli. 

of  |*anmure,  to  Mis*  ter  of  l4eut.4 Colonel  (kxdaii. 
the  late  David  HuuU'T,  July  11.  At  Elgin,  Rawdon  F.  Clavering,  Emi  pi 
the  Royal  Engineers,  to  Miss  Jane  Dunbar,  tturd 
lra4x>  Park,  Aberdeen-  daughter  of  Sit  Arch.  Dunbar  4)f  Northlivid,  Hart 
of  J.  A’oiuig,  Em],  of  —  At  Gl^ow,  Keith  Macxlonakl,  Fj.q.  ]|.  yi,  |' 
C.  S.  to  .Mias  Flora  Maealister,  secoiKl  daughUT  ci 
c  Maitin,  Kaq.  writer,  the  late  Cot  Namum  Maealister,  of  Cain^ill  in.! 


the  late  Cot  Norman  Maealister,  of  Caimhili,  ami 
ttoveriKir  of  Prince  of  Wales’  Island. 

Id.  At  guarrelwood,  the  Rev.  John  Jeffrey  tp 
Miss  Marion  Allan,  second  daughter  of  the  ute 
Wm.  Allan,  Esq.  of  Newlands,  Kirknuhne. 

—  At  Glammu,  Andrew  Alexander,  Esq.  I'rm 
fessor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of  St  Andrew's,  i., 
Fisther,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Patrixk 
Proctor,  Faq.  of  Glamnus. 

18.  At  Tain,  George  Mackenzie  Ross.  F4«|.  n( 
Aldie,  to  Susan,  second  ilaughter  q£  John  Duiiioj*, 
Fisq.  Balnakeik 

—  At  Perth,  Dr  Colin  Lauder,  physician,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  Miss  Maraaraie  Ross,  bughter  of  ih(‘ 
late  James  Ross,  Esq.  Ihrocurator-FKcal  ot  the 
cxmnty  of  Perth. 

‘JO.  .At  London,  Idiwrcnce  Peel,  Faq.  to  thc 
Right  Hon.  Lady  Jane  Lennox,  fourth  dauglitciet 
the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Rix'hmond. 

S3.  At  (riasgow,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Dew  ar,  of  .''tone 
house,  to  J<^ie,  youngest  daughter  of  James 
Henderson,  Esq.  late  of  Eiux’h  Bank. 

25.  At  Fidinburgh,  Charles  Kinloeh,  Faq.  of 
frourdie,  to  Miss  Agnes  Mylne,  daughter  ut  ilie 
late  James  Mylne,  F^.  of  Mylncfield. 

laitely,  at  FIdinburgh,  William  Henry  lock, 
Eaq.  younger  of  Knowles,  Laneasliire,  aial  ol'  th«- 
islaim  of  .St  Bartholomew,  to  Home,  yoiinpc'i 
daughter  of  Dr  W  iUiam  Farquharsoti,  phykiei.m, 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  the  Kpiseopal  chapel,  Glasgow,  Ja4.  Bus¬ 
sell,  Fa<i.  merchant,  to  Helen,  yoiuigest  daughter 
of  the  late  Colin  M'Nnbb,  FIsq.  of  L'|»|>er  Caiudi. 

DFiATHS. 

18'J1.  Nov.  At  Alahabad,  F'jtst  Indies,  Mr  Rosxxcll 
Cochrane  Gillespie,  son  of  the  late  Dr  Thomas 
Gilles]ue.  phy'sieian  in  F’dinburgh. 

ISJt.  Jan.  31.  In  India,  In  the  37th  year  of  his 
ago.  Captain  Beauchamp  Mackintosh,  of  the  Mad 
ras  artilk'ry,  second  son  of  the  late  Colonel  W  ilhani 
Mackintosh,  of  Milibank. 

April  S9.  In  the  City  Road,  London,  aged  IK*. 
Captain  A.  F'.  Baillie,  R.  N. 

— -  In  Ihe  village  of  Charlestown  of  AboytK', 
Adam  Mason,  aged  103.  During  the  whole  ol  hw 
life  he  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  retained  tin* 
use  of  his  faculties  almost  literally  to  the  la>t 
1  le  never  refiuired  sjHX’taclcs  to  read  the  small*  -t 
]>rint:  anti  tne  only  fanilties  which  in  the  Icat 
failed  him  were  those  of  healing  and  memory. 

.30.  At  l»rirK;c’8-F!treet,  FMinburgh,  John  Fin*l- 
by,  F^. 

May.  At  .St  Andrew’s,  New  Brunswick,  Mrs  John 
Macktxrzie,  a  native  of  the  pimsh  of  Golspy,  *n<l 
sister  to  Lirnit-Colonel  W'm.  Munro,  Hon.  Fa-'t 
India  Comjiany’s  Service,  Madras. 

■J.  At  Glw^ow,  Mrs  Jean  Murray,  relict  of  tne 
bte  Hev.  James  Sindair,  .stronsay,  matron  of  the 
Charily  Workhouse  of  FIdinburgn. 

—  AtW  Hlingtcm,  Shroimhlre,  the  Right  I  ton- 
lady  F'leanor  F'.iizabelh  King,  ilaughUT  of  re¬ 
ward,  F’arl  of  Kingston.  Her  Ladyshiji  was  m 
the  titith  yc»x  of  her  age. 

—  At  Innerwick,  Fast  l^othian,  Mr  Robt.  Dunian 

3.  At  F.ddk>ton  inaiise,  the  Hev.  Dr  Patruk 
Rolierbon,  minister  of  FMdlestone. 

—  At  Duimxm)  manse,  Argylcshire,  Mrs  Marga¬ 
ret  Campbell,  widow  of  Duncan  Campbell,  r^- 
of  Glenh'acban,  and  daughter  of  the  UU*  Ned 
Canuxlxcll,  Fjsq.  of  Dunstatmage. 

X  At  Halkwl,  aged  57,  Mrs  Ross,  wife  of  Capt 
John  Ross,  K.S.  K.N. 

4).  Mrs  Ann  Jones,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Jornt. 
D.D.  Fkiinburgh.  .  i  .. 

—  .At  the  Maaoo  of  Resolis,  Mrs  Harriet  Gonk’H 
R**heTt?on,  wife  of  the  Hev,  Donald  Sage,  mim 
sler  of  that  parish. 

—  At  his  house',  Hm-.‘^treet,  Berkeley  Sqn^f- 
I  nndoii,  in  the  6Hth  year  of  his  age,  t)»  Hon.  a^ 
•Most  Rev.  William  Stuart,  Arehbishonof  Annag  • 
.uid  l-ord  Primate  of  ;ill  Ireland,  liw  Grace  w_' 
the  fifth  and  youngest,  and  last  surviving  »oii 
.lolui  Fail  of  Bute.  He  was  translated  fo*to  ' 
of  St  Pax  id’s  to  the  Primary  of  Irrlmw 
I'cvcmbcr  IW*. 


Hegishr, — Ikaihs, 


42»i  year  of  his  aw— 2 1  of  nhich  J»e  luui  sj»rnt  in 
liiii  Majesty’s  service. 

May  21.  MrTlKHiias  SihbakI,  Covomor  of  the 
Jail  of  Fklinbunth,  very  uewrally  regretted. 

—  At  Kirkt*aMy,  Alex.  Adam.’Rsq.  aged  K?. 

—  At  Maybole,  Mrs  Hutcheson  of  Southfield. 

21.  At  I'orUdt,  by  I)ornoi*h,  ('ol.  Alex.  Suther¬ 
land  of  I'ulmaily. 

2.>.  At  Ixiiidon,  her  Grace  the  Ouehess  of  Graf¬ 
ton.  agetl  77- 

—  In  Jam.aica,  (l»«orgc  (^regiiry,  E.s<j.  from 
Kdinburgh.  merchant  in  Kingston. 

2f>.  At  Ktlinburgh,  Mrs  .Sivright,  widow  of  the 
late  'Diomas  .Si\  right,  Ksq.  of  Smth  lltMist*. 

—  At  her  resideiu-e  in  Hertford  .Street,  M.ry 
Fair,  London,  the  D<iw;igpr  CoTintetw  Grey.  Her 
l.adyship  was  only  daughter  of  George  Grey,  of 
.S>uthwiek,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  Ksq.  and 
widow  <tf  (ieneral  the  Right  Hon.  Gharies,  first 
Karl  Grey,  K.  B.  Few  itersons,  at  the  ailvaiussf 
age  of  7M,  have  left  tlu*  world  so  dee|>ly  ami  so  ge¬ 
nerally  regrette*!.  In  Hie  varioirs  iHiar.rcters  of 
daughter,  wife,  mother,  and  friend,  an  exemplary 
attention  to  every  duty,  a  Irdal  renunciation  of 
self,  and  an  ardent  anxiety  for  the  hapiNiiess  and 
jw-osiKTity  of  othenr,  marked  her  eoorse,  and  reii- 
dercHl  her  an  object  of  universal  K>\'e  ami  minnra- 
tion. 

27.  Ijuly  Anne  Maria  Pelham  Clinton,  d.iughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Newoa.stle. 

—  At  Manso  of  Uhyne,  the  Rev.  James  Mylnc, 
aged  79. 

- .  At  I  lam,  Surrev,  Margaret,  wife  of  General 
Gordon  Forbes,  age^  7<>. 

29.  At  F]dinlMir^,  Mrs  Agnes  Stewart,  relict  of 
■  ~  of  .Sachopwood. 


M,si.  At  Hutbnd  Sjuarc,  nublin,  his  Grace 
t''.  hu  ht  Mon.  and  I  hut.  t’liarks  Broderick,  D.l). 

I  .ml  \rchhtdu>i*ofC*sliel,  l»rimate  of  Munster, 

„i  1 1  or.l  IJidiop  of  Kinly.  His  Grace  was  trans¬ 
it,, Ho  the  Auhprelaey  in  ISOI.  He  was  exm- 
.  Ihdiopot  (  loiifert  in  1795,  ami  Bishop 
..I  Kilnu'ie  III  the  siaxxxxJing  year.  His  Gnwe 
1,1  lm>ili«Tl«>  l^rrd  Viscount  Middleton,  was  a 
1  .;hini-si..iH  I  of  the  Board  of  F.4lucation,  a  Trca- 
v!ii,  i  to  the  Hoiinl  of  F'irst  Fruits,  amt  a  Viee-Pre- 
mI,  lit .»!  Uk-  .‘HR’iety  for  DiscountenaiK-ing  Vice. 

7.  I,uly  Ihirdoii,  wife  of  .Sir  Thomas  Burdon, 

•it  Ni  RiadU^upoii-Tyne,  and  youngest  sister  of 
l  ,>r,l  Stowcll  ami  the  rTarl  of  KIdon. 

—  Mr  FAlw.anl  Simpson,  musician  in  Kdiiibu^h. 

1  111'  ngn  tttil  individual  wa.s  not  more  admired 
;.ir  In'. 'kill  ill  hi»  profession,  tlian  respectetl  hir 
Ills  pro  ate  worth.  He  has  left  a  very  large  family, 
I'.iiiost  fiitirely  Jostitute. 

s.  \t  \o.  1.  Duiminond  Place,  FTdinburgh,  Mrs 

\,  IsOll. 

—  \t  Kirkiudhnght,  A.  Thomson  Mure,  Ksq. 

.  \t  t  'auscwaysule,  Kdinbuigh,  Mrs  Fairbaini, 
vii.u.w  of  Mr  John  Fairliatrn,  bookseller. 

\t  hongs  hotel,  Bond-Street,  I.ondon,  M. 
Kii"i-ll,'rsi{.  M.  p.  of  BraneeiieUi  Castle,  in  the 
i.iiiiitv  of  Duiluim,  agixl  S’l, 

•  \t  Myth,  Mrs  Mary  Nia>l,  wife  of  the  Rev. 

\l,  \.  \iail.  hpiseojial  minister  there. 

10.  At  K.a.stiiiains,  near  (Jriniston,  Mr  James 
M'lioliin,  Hilieitor  at  law. 

—  riunixis  liale  Douglas,  FTsq.  of  the  7.'>d  regi- 
in.  111.  Mt-oiul  .son  of  Arniibald  Douglas  of  Adder- 

loll,  rM|. 

—  lU  nry  Johnston,  Ksq.  of  Meadow  Bank,  aged 

I  '  vi'.irs. 

1 J.  \i  her  house  in  Maitland  .Street,  K.dinburgh, 
Mr-  M.ire  iret  HolH.'rtson,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  Jas. 

II  nniii,  \Vt"st  Craigs. 

—  At  the  s(.-lio,>l-house  of  Kirkpatrick  Juxta, 

01  till'  7"»l  y»‘ar  of  his  age,  Mr  Janies  Mitchell,  who 
f  >1  iit.iiiy  years  di.sehargetl  the  duties  of  par(K*hial 
ti.u'lur  iMtIi  much  propriety. 

—  \i  (Jlasgow,  aUmt  two  tiays  after  the  birth 
of  1  .l  iiightcr,  who  survives,  Isabella,  the  wife  of 
ilif  ltr\.  M.  Mardeii  of  that  city,  aged  i.**. 

'i.  \t  111'  hord.slii))'s  house  in  (irusveiurr  Square, 

I  'll  1. 'll,  ;i;r»*il7'l,  the Uiglit  lion. Charlotte,  Coun- 
’>■  I  it/vvilliam. 

1 1.  \t  No.  1(17,  Prince’s  Street,  Rlinburgh,  Mrs 
\  UK  llathorii. 

\t  Ahcnlccn,  the  Rev.  Charles  MMIanly, 

"  i.'.-icr  of  Crathie  and  Braeinar,  in  tire  7t»th  year 
1  'll'  .igc,  and  .a.xl  of  his  ministry. 

—  \i  Maxweltown  Capt.  (ienrge  Williams,  at 
:  10  I'K.inced  age  of  91,  after  a  few  weeks  illness, 

•' '  ll  h  lu  Uire  with  Christian  patience  and  resig- 
'  iiii<i.  'fhe  divca.sed  w.xs  supposed  to  be  the  la.st 
.  t'oiiin  th.1t  pjirt  of  thci'ountry  who  fought  at 

I  ■  liottlc  of  guclXH*. 

I  '•  \i  his  house,  17.  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh, 

'  iiHs  lliig,  Em|. 

-  In  Huhinond,  Virginia,  .lohn  Wood,  Esq.  a 
I  'ii'f  of  .‘H'ltland. 

\t  Rlinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Carmichael, 

I  ■  iiti.mt. 

^  —  At  Paris,  thi^  Duke  of  Richelieu,  Peer  of 
■  111*  1 .  l.ieut.-<;ei>eral  of  tlie  army,  and  late  Prime 
"  Ill'll  r  lit  Knuiie. 

\t  Kilinljurgh,  Mrs  Broughton,  wife  of  Mr 
''•loughton,  W. BixtruntanU 
M  her  house,  Vanburgh  Place,  larith  Links, 

'  ^  P.itUrMHi,  wife  of  George  Patterson,  E.sq. 

\vr.  Mungo  .Sloan,  Esq.  of  Ayr  Bank, 
’>7 -  ills  n*gietted. 

It  (  hurrh  House,  Tenbury,  W’orcestershire, 
‘^jr.iliT  Johnston,  F7sq.  a  native  of  Gifford,  in 
'  ' "t  uin,  and  one  of  the  oldest  surgeons  of 
'  '\.il  navy. 

\i  N’etfirr  Kirkcudbright,  parish  of  Gkn- 

•  II.  llolKTt  Wilson,  Esq.  in  tiie  o7th  year  his 

'  M  Fargo  M.'inse,  Mrs  Oliphant,  widow  of 
'  Wev.  Mr  Oliphant 

-  ,  V  *''‘‘ut.  James  Mitchell,  late  of  the 

•  n  r  in  imtalion,  and  many  years  Adjutantof 
‘I  <»r  (  onnaught  Rangers.  This  most  re- 
.  'tttteh-lamented  officer,  had  risen 

‘ '  r.mks  bv  his  own  merit  aiHl  good  <x>n. 
h.iil  fought  in  many  of  his  country’s 
^  ’■*  erciv  woundwl  at  Orthes,  and  was 

■''IIS.  under  Sir  J.  Mo»>re.  He  was  in  the 


Jolm  MoncTieff'e.Esq.  of  .‘^’hopwood. 

50.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Crosbie,  Esq.  latr 
merchant  in  Dumfries. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Ramsay,  supervisor 
of  Excise,  Fklinburgh. 

31.  At  Glasgow,  Dr  D.  Aitkcn,  surgeon,  R.  N. 
in  the  6'2d  year  of  his  age. 

June.  At  Vienna,  the  beginning  of  tliis  month, 
aged  HO  years,  Bamn  PulTendurf,  the  celebrateJ 
Austrian  statesman. 

.x  At  his  seat,  Knglefiekl  Green,  Bt*rkshirc,  the 
Bight  lli>nourable  Visexinnt  Bulkeley. 

1.  At  Chelsea,  in  the  7t)th  year  of  his  age,  and 
.SSth  of  his  service,  Cap^n  Alexander  .Sutherland, 
of  the  late  1st  staff’ garrison  companr. 

—  At  Peterhead,  Jas.  Hutchison,  Ksq.  agcil  8.'^. 
—  At  the  advanced  age  of  9.1,  Mrs  Marjory  Chal¬ 
mers,  relict  of  Wm.  Cochrane,  Rsq.  of  Newton. 

«.  At  Tartan  Cottage,  Argyleshire,  Captain 
Anderson,  late  of  the  19th  lancers. 

—  At  (Castle  Mains,  ('ampbell  Douglas,  Esq. 

—  At  Ixrchryan  House,  Thomas  Cars«Ni,  Es<]. 

—  At  the  Grove,  near  Durham,  m  tfie  6  Kh  year 
of  his  age.  after  a  short  illness,  .Stephen  George 
Kemble,  Esn.  the  comedian,  and  formerly  m.ina- 
ger  of  the  I'heatres  Royal,  Newcastle-u|Rin-Tyne, 
(ikisgow,  and  Edinburgh. 

7.  At  his  house  in  Pathhead,  Fife,  Mr  Robert 
Mitchell,  land-surveyor. 

—  At  Dumfries,  James  Heron,  Esq.  of  Drum- 
coltran. 

—  At  his  house,  15,  New  Street,  Edinburgh, 
the  Rei-.  Wm.  Dun. 

8.  At  Dunbar,  Mr  David  White,  teacher  of  the 
grammar  .<H*hoai,  much  and  justly  regTette<l.  He 
Uiught  that  school  for  about  40  years,  with  great 
ability  ami  success,  and  many  of  his  schokirs  are 
now  holding  high  offices  of  trust  and  responsibi-, 
lily  in  different  iiarts  of  the  world. 

9.  William  M*Bean,  Esq.  of  Tomatin. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  John  Burnett,  Esq.  of  Elrick. 

—  At  Houndwood  House,  noNxl  Lisle <7oulson, 
F.sq.  of  Iloundwood,  Berwickshire,  a  Captain  in 
the  royal  navy. 

—  At  Taynish,  in  Argyleshire,  Dunc^  Camp¬ 
bell,  Fjiq.  of  Ross,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  ^e. 

l.k  At  Wooler,  Mr  George  Rennet,  wine  and 
spirit  merchant,  aged  (iS.  He  was  a  descemlant 
of  the  Bennet  family  of  Marlfteld,  aiul  kinsman 
of  Sir  William  Bennet,  the  father  of  the  Gentle 
Shepherd,  immortaliskl  in  the  poem  of  Allan 
Ramsay. 

—  At  Balnamuir,  Perthshire,  at  the  advaoreii 
age  of  94,  Mr  James  Butter,  upwards  of  60  yean, 
farmer  at  that  place. 

—  At  GrecniM-k,  Archiliald  M'tJoun,  Ejiq.  iti 
tl»e  82d  year  of  his  age. 

H.  In  Duke  Street.  Westminster,  in  her  ft7tii 
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vcir.  Miirf^anH,  v i<toiv  uf  H.  BAnk(*«,  Fiiq.  of  Kin^< 
kit>n  Hall,  and  mothif  of  II.  U.tnk.i>«,  Ki^.  M.l*. 

.Tiiiuf  1/i.  At  I'olsiuin,  i'apt.  Robrrt  Darklson, 

(•t  lht‘  liit4*  KU  itYinHDt. 

—  At  Uanll'.  Mrx  Mur(*arot  DtifT,  sitter  of  the 
lair  (>eoeTal  Patrh'k  Dutf.  of  L'arnousu*. 

Ui.  'i'lio  Hi^it  llomMinible  llnratio  Walpole, 
I'arl  of  Orford,  lli){h  SU'ward  of  the  boroOKh  of 
l.)nn.  He  it  ^u(tx‘t^ed  hy  hit  son  Horatio  Ix>r(l 
\\  .tliMdc,  now  klaii  (»f  Orford. 

1,.  At  litHvkin.  tlie  Marquit  of  Hertford,  K.ft. 

At  litHth,  Anne,  yuuni^t  daughter  uf  the 
Itrv.  l>r  Kumi^ 

—  At  l.ugUNi,  near  Dalkeith,  Major  George 
l.ewis  Macinurdu. 

lif.  At  I'lattertyre,  Major  Alexander  Maeglashan, 
of  klaatertyre,  late  of  the  Raid  India  Contpany'i 
terviee. 

VI.  At  themanxeof  H4*rvie,  MrsGlegg,  spoutc 
of  the  He\ ,  Mr  Glcgg,  iniiiistiT  thtx’c. 

—  .At  kltliiiburgh,  Alc\Hn«U*r  Nicltolson,  Estj. 
tirpitew  of  the  late  l.ii>ut.-<ieiieral  Michuls«>n. 

V. *.  At  ('rini;letie,  Manw  Murray. 

‘J3.  At  KdiiilHirgh,  Mrs  llailantint*,  widow  of  the 
late  l*atrifk  llalUiitine,  Fawp  of  Orcliard. 

—  At  I  lerbeLshire  I*riiitfield,  Neil  t'arnie,  Ksq. 
in  the  HHlIi  year  of  hit  .age. 

—  .At  .Surrey  Muildiiigs,  near  Glattgow,  Mra 
t'Hinpltell.  ageil  !f.*.  reliet  of  Jainet  Caniplx'll,  Flstp 
of  i’ari.aig,  Argylisliu-e. 

VI.  .\t  hi5  hiMiM'  in  l)evon4)ire  Place,  Ixindon, 

.1  allien  Hunter  lilair.  Rati.  M.l'.  for  WigtoiLshire, 
ill  (ialloway. 

—  At  laMidtMi,  in  her  Siitli  year,  Mrs  Morrison, 
Willow  of  the  late  (itnieral  Morrison. 

—  At  Inverness,  in  the  "•Ith  year  of  lier  .age, 
Mrs  lUrlKira  Nn^ilson,  reliiH  of  the  Rev.  Makxilin 
NieoliitHi.  late  iiunister  of  the  pariah  of  kiltarlity. 
'Jti.  At  Dunkeld,  I>r  James  Fisher,  aged  Gti. 

—  At  la'ith.  Mr  John  Main,  merchant 
-4-  At  Hutton  l.odge,  near  Malton,  Varkshire, 
Mr*  General 

VK.  At  l.inthHiMe,  near  Glasgow,  Alcxandi'r, 
third  vMi  of  Ak*x.  Smith,  F>4).  hanker,  FMinburgh. 

—  At  Hellegrove  Plaei^  Mrs  F.IuuIk'Ui  Sword, 
rt^K•t  of  t  leorge  IXiiiglas,  F>q.  of  WcmkIUiuIs. 

Vil.  Jidin  t.inilsay.  FIm).  meri'liant,  (rliwgow. 

—  At  Sen  Hank,  Kothsay,  M iss  1  hristian  Brown 
I  laiuilton,  ilauehtur  uf  the  late  Win.  ilainiltoii, 
F-S(|.  of  ( 'raiglilaw. 

—  In  the  lanise  of  his  sister-in-law.  Mrs  Grant, 
Dowager  of  Kilgnidon.  at  Portobello,  nearFslin- 
liurgh.  111  the  TTili  yi«r  of  his  age,  .‘'ir  John  Mat*- 
gregor  Murray,  R.xft.  of  Ijuiriek  aittl  Balonhiititer. 
>0  .loliii  M;uvregor  Murray  was  allieil,  oy  larlh, 
to  nutny  of  the  most  aneieat  Highland  families, 
and  was  liiMsal  male  re|»reseiitxttve  of  l*atnek 
Maegregorof  tlut  ilk,  oiMMif  tliochieflAins.  whose 
ti.iiiiea  stand  mrolled  in  a  bond  of  union  for  the 
ilt'i'ettav  ot' his  Alajistv  King  I'harles  I.  suliserllied 
in  .l.iiiuary  liil.s — F'or  liu  distinguishtsl  piihlie 
'•i-niisK  111  the  F'ast  Indies,  ."sir  John  reivived  the 
dignity  of  ilanuiet :  and  ihihng  a  liiglily  inurito- 
iions,  lint  niiiKteiitatioiis  eiirerr,  in  tnremirst'of 
whit'll,  his  iiitiinato  aixfii.xiiiUinui:  wiUi,  aiai  an 
Ihu.i.iNtie  attaehinriit  to,  tiie  language  and  inan- 
iii-n.  tif  the  llighkuiilrrs,  retwlered  him  eiuineiilly 
ii'i'lnl  to  his  rl.in  .aiiti  eoiiiitryiiien,  he  beeaine 
t-mk-areil,  liy  Ins  (iruate  \irtues,  toa  numerous 
ein-le  of  fneihlt  .-uid  .-vlherixits,  who  in  his  death 
e\jH*nenixsi  an  irreparable  kiss. 

.*>.  .At  Tal  k  Plata*.  TisldingtiNi.  .*Misan.  the  w  ife 
of  ('tklont-l  Sir  Holiett  Arlnithiiot  K.f’.H,.  I'okI* 
rtreani  (iiiartls. 

At  I lollar,  Mrs  Ann  Campliell  .Steven,  s|ioii>e 
of  Mr  P.  Ntevin,  of  Dollar  Institution. 

—  At  Ht'lfast,  Ann,  t'oiinfex.^  «»f  Annesk'V. 

.•illy  1.  At  hishoust*.  AAest  .\ik*-Strei*t,  tilasgow, 
t. linos  M'Indoo,  FmI.  l.ite  of  t'.irlHXh, 

At  Itaebnrn  pLkv,  near  Fldinbiirgh,  James 
Dim.Uni,  FIimj.  Uu*  suigtMii  _M  kittalion  Hoval 
So»>t*. 

■  .At  Vui*hinannoi*li.  Mrs  IhirHI.i  Hunter,  wife 
ol  Arthur  (\iinplH*ll,  F'sip  of  .Aiiehinaiintieh. 

I.  .*sikldonly,  in  the  .>Mli  yiiir  of  his  age,  the 
lies.  tisMrge  .Mitehell.  who  h.tl  btx*n  .A1  ye.xrs 
ohtitil  in.i>ter  of  t’luny,  and  latterly  xssi.'taiit  ml- 
ni»toT  of  th.xt  |Miri»h. 

.s  At  his  th>ii>e.  in  P.ithhe.i.t.  bv  KirkeaKly.  after 
4  'tjnj  illno".  Mr  T  »tui  AndtT'ion,  nianuf.'U'turer. 


July  7.  Mr  Wm.  Xeilaun,  sett,  manufaftiireni 
l*iaisk^,  in  hit  77Ui  year. 

8.  At  Port  GU^w,  the  Rev.  John  ForT<**(,  m 
the  80(h  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Howard  IMaee, near  F,dinbnrgh.  Mrs  lkl«ti 
(’urrie  Lamont,  spouse  of  James  launiNit,  F!s<p 

—  At  Burnside  of  Dalbeattie,  Mrs  t'oiii)!jii.i, 
wife  of  Davki  Cmipland,  FIsq.  late  of  Gregoiy. 

fk  At  'I'arare,  near  Ityons,  on  his  way  to  ( k-iH  1 1, 
John  F'orbes  Mitchell,  Ksq.  of  GIoucxvUt  iMao , 
Portman  Square,  and  Phainston,  in  Aberdo-n 
shire,  in  the  .A7th  year  of  his  age. 

la  lady  G.  Pratt,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Mar 
quis  uf  Camden, — About  three  o’ckM'k  the  young 
lady  was  setsed  with  a  shivering  lit,  sui>|h>'^>I  t.i 
have  been  caused  by  her  having  walRed  m  tih* 
garden  with  thin  shoes,  and  at  six  she  ex)>iriM. 

IV.  At Prestunpans,  Captain  llmiiias  SiniiiMsi, 
(B)  K.N.  aged  .AV. 

—  At  .'^mouth,  Magdalen,  wife  of  Menu 
Harvey,  Fsq.  and  daughter  of  Sir  James  li.iil  ot 
Duiiglas,  Bart. 

l.A.  At  Fkiinburgh,  .lohn  JeflVey,  FIsq.  lute  iit 
AUerbgvk. 

—  At  Inverness,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  .Age,  M  r 
Duiu'an  Robertson,  merchant. 

—  .At  FMinburgh,  Mr  l*atrick  Cunnin|,’h,'iii>. 
goldsmith,  Med  .17. 

H.  .At  FkUnliurgh,  Alexamler  F'ullarti>n, 

I.Ate  land-surveyor  of  the  customs  at  Perth,  in  thv 
8t>th  year  of  his  age. 

1(1  At  Kindeace  House,  Charles  Henry,  int.tiu 
son  of  Charles  Robertson,  Fjup  jun.  of  Kindcai'e 

—  .At  I.Aurieston  Place,  FMmburgh,  Mr  Jolni 
Drummond,  linen  manufacturer. 

—  .At  F'ulwood  IxHige,  near  Liverixml,  in  tlx* 
A.'ki  year  of  her  age,  hUrgaret,  the  wire  of  \Vilk.nii 
Smith,  Fsq.  and  ddest  daughter  of  the  late  Win. 
F'orsyth,  F.sq. 

—  At  Provanhall,  John  Buchanan,  F^sq.  of  Pne 
vanliall. 

17.  At  Fdinbtirgh,  Mr  William  Phin,  merrhant 

—  .At  Biel,  Wifiiam  llainilton  Nisb»*t,  FImj.  ot 
Dirleton  ami  Belhaven.— No  tribute  can  be  itkh. 
pleasing  to  the  memory  of  this  venerable  .iiid  Li 
menttxi  gentleman,  than  the  profound  resjui-f 
and  regret  with  which  the  annuneiatnni  ol  lii 
death  has  been  universally  reeeiveil.  Ilie  v.ihn 
of  his  honourable  character  receive  its  higlw  f 
and  amplest  tostiinonies,  we  think,  in  tire  »iik-<t. 
.Aiiil  iqiHi  regret  of  his  very  extensiA’e  and  iiitrlli 
gent  tenantry — In  tlie  undisguised  sorrow  of 
.Alfix-tionate  community,  who  were  so  long  en 
eoiiragc«l  in  tlieir  industry  by  tFie  variviy  s"'! 
us*  riihiesR  of  his  tasteful  hnprwvefnentv  nn  i. 
still  more,  in  that  deep  domestic  griet  wlijvh  p  i 
va<k‘s  his  afflicted  family,  which  best  speaks  th-* 
value  of  the  mart,  ami  jwhich,  though  jess  «•«••• 
and  less  heard,  yet  far  outweighs,  in  our  e^tinl.l 
tioH,  «*v«*ry  other  eulogy  wtnch  puawl'ly  •*" 

jKiid.  Ilonouitxl  tIinMignout  a  leiAgtheniil  life  I" 

the  rknnte*i  aoek'ty  in  Whkrh  he  moved,  a  v(a<i  if 
ruiw  felt,  which  indreil  U  wiUnot  beeasy  losuiipb 
V.A.  At  .Mlanton.  near  Dumfries,  Mw  M  higlwio. 
relict  of  Robert  AVhigiiaaa,  Esq.  of  HaUklay-hill. 

V.».  .Air  .lolin  Fmery,  of  Covent  Garden  TtK-'iir'' 
.After  an  illiiMt  of  Uwee  weelw,  caused  by  an  ex 
ecssive  inward  debility,  brought  on,  as  it  is  Mil* 
iHwed,  by  a  diseased  liver,  and  whl^  / 1 
lAched  itself  to  the  lungs,  Mr  Emery  brcathv'l  ni 
l-Ast  a  few  minutes  past  eight  o’clock  in  the  txi-n 
ing  at  his  house  in  Hyde-Street,  BloomstHirv, 
Condon.  He  was  in  his  fortyoet'eitth  ya*sr.  H'* 
h.is  left  an  amiable  wife  and  seven  young  i  lnidrin 
to  lament  his  loss.  '  , 

lately.  At  his  rcsulenee  in  Montague  Mrett. 
Russell  Square,  Ixmdon,  Davki  Hunter,  r>i* 

—  At  his  rt'sidenec  in  Hawke-Strexd,  .  ' 
aged  7K.  John  Hei^m.  Fiiq.  late  Captam  in 
VIst  n'giment,  or  Niwth  BTiti-ih  fnsileers,  snd 
of  his  .Majesty’s  Knights  of  AA’imlsor. 

—  At  (\>rk.  wliere  he  ha.1  gone  for  mnlK'jJ  ^ 
si'.tanoe.  the  Right  Hon.  Jolin  de 
Kiiisale,  liaron  Courey,  and  Baron  H*.**^‘ 

I‘reiTiier  Raron  oMreland.— His  . 

tor  was  presented  in  176S  to  his  late  ’  . 

had  thehmour  of  asserting  the 
of  his  f.imilv,  of  wearing  his  hat 
presence.  The  late  Ixiid  also  enjoyed  the 
prixilege. 


Rutliv»n  iV  ''iim,  |•rlntcr^ 


